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TO 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Dear Mr. PREsiDEnr, 


I asked your leave to dedicate this book to you, 
not because of private friendship nor out of personal 
regard, though these would have been reasons amply 
sufficient. Again, I did not ask your leave because you 
represent the nation which, next to my own, I love and 
admire—the nation which divides with Britain the 
allegiance of the English-speaking race. Though I am 
proud that this page should bear the name of one who 
sits in the seat of Washington and of Lincoln, it was not 
any touch of pride that moved me. I asked to lay this 
book in your hand because I felt that such a dedication 
would be in the strictest and truest sense appropriate. 
You are not only one of the most convinced and most 
powerful opponents of Socialism living, but, what ts 
more, you oppose Socialism for the right reasons—or, at 
any rate, for what I deem to be the right reasons. You 
oppose it because you believe that it will imperil the 
safety of the State, by breaking down the character of 
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the citizens, and by drying up the sources of national 
wealth. In a word, you oppose Socialism because it ts the 
enemy of the people. But while opposing Socialism in the 
_ name of Liberty, of “fustice, of Manliness, and of Common 
sense, you have never failed to insist that a lawless 
Capitalism is as great a foe to the nation as a lawless 
Communism. You will indeed be remembered in History 
as the man who withstood the corruptions of monopoly 
and who insisted that the arbitrary powers of wealth 
must be restrained. But this you did without ever 
falling into the destructive error of regarding accumula- 
tion as an evil, or of looking upon property as a crime. 
You have kept that ust mean which Tennyson ascribes 
to the spirit of English Freedom when he addresses her 
as “Jloather of the lawless crown as of the lawless 
crowd.” You have been determined to check and 
denounce tyranny whether in capital or in labour. 
That is the anti-Socialism which I desire to support. 
Whether these Letters will do anything to accomplish 
their design remains to be seen, but at any rate they show 
their true colours by being connected with your name. 


Let me thank you once more for the honour you have 
done me, and let me assure you that 


Lam, Mr. President, with all respect, 


Your sincere Friend, 


J. ST. LOE STRAGHEY. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THe “Letters to a Working Man” tell their 
own story, and so require very few words from 
me by way of introduction. I may perhaps be — 
allowed to mention, however, that the gentle- 
man to whom they are addressed, Mr. Charles 
Harvey, lives in Bishops Sutton, a small colliery 
village in Somersetshire. Though Mr. Harvey 
worked in the mine as a lad, his present work 
is in a shop doing a large retail business. I may 
state that the first two or three of the letters — 
were addressed to Mr. Harvey without thought 
of publication. Later, it was suggested to me to 
throw into the form of letters to him matter 
which I had written elsewhere, and to publish 
the whole, first in the Spectator. and afterwards 
in book form ; but in putting together such matter 
I always had the thought of my correspondent in 
my mind. I should add that in writing to 
Mr. Harvey as I have written I knew well that 
I was preaching to the converted, for his views 
on the problems and perils of Socialism are in 
close agreement with my own. This fact was 
illustrated by two very able letters on Socialism 
contributed by him some eight or nine months 
ago to the Spectator, though not signed by his 
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name—letters which deservedly attracted a good 
deal of attention. J mention these facts as it has 
been suggested that the letters were not really 
addressed to a bona fide working man. 

The letter form, when used in dealing with a 
number of detached points, has its advantages, 
but there are also certain inherent disadvantages. 
In the first place, there is the danger of repetition ; 
and next, there is an equal danger of omitting a 
good many subjects that ought to have been 
included. If I tried to sum up the general result 
of these Letters, it would be to say that they show 
that the chief peril of Socialism is waste—waste 
both in the moral and in the economic sense. 
Socialism would not only deteriorate character, 
but it would lessen product. No man realises 
more clearly than | do that there are a great 
many evils in our present system of production 
and distribution. Still, that system does contrive 
to provide shelter, clothing, and food for the mass 
of the people of this country. Can it be said that 
Socialism would do the same? I believe it would 
do nothing of the kind, because the mainspring 
would have been taken out of the clockwork. 
Our present organisation does provide an incentive 
to work. Socialism withdraws that incentive, or 
rather substitutes the much less powerful incentive 
of coercion. Till it can be shown that slave 
labour is as profitable in the economic sense as 
free labour, and that the order of an official or of 
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a committee can compel men to as great activity 
as that which is shown under our present system, 
I at any rate shall consider that free exchange holds 
the field, and will always beat compulsion in the 
matter of production. But that system which has 
the greatest product must clearly be the system 
which will give the best results, and do most to 
diminish the evils of poverty. The ultimate 
cause of poverty is scarcity, and the only way to 
combat scarcity is by increased production. 

I ought perhaps, before I end this Introductions 
to say that, though I have written so strongly 
against State interference in the matter of the 
labour of grown men and full citizens, I have no 
objection whatever to State interference intended 
to protect women and children, as in our Factory 
Acts. Women and children are not free industrial 
agents. ‘They are in a position of dependence, and 
work can be and is exacted from them by others— 
by those, that is, from whom they derive their 
subsistence. ‘Therefore the State has not only the 
right but the duty to see that they are not forced 
to work unduly by those who stand to them in a 
position of trusteeship. I know that this view 
will be challenged as regards women, though no 
doubt it will be admitted as regards children. 
Nevertheless, I hold that, owing to physical, 
social, and moral considerations which I cannot 
enter into in detail now, women are constantly 
placed in a position where they may be com- 
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pelled to work under injurious conditions unless 
the State interferes to protect them, No doubt 
the State must not overdo that protection, but some 
measure of restriction as to hours and conditions 
of labour is certainly beneficial. I refuse, how- 
ever, to admit that the protection of women and 
children from excessive hours of work affords a 
ground for preventing full-grown men selling 
their labour at their own price and under their 
own conditions. My working day is not infre- 
quently one of twelve hours, and occasionally 
more. I should regard it as a piece of gross 
oppression if, owing to a Journalists’ Eight 
Hours Act, I were not allowed to work as long 
hours as I pleased. That being so, what right 
have I to assent to the State depriving men in 
trades in which I am not concerned of their 
liberty, and of saying to them: “Whether you 
like it or not, we refuse to allow you to work more 
than eight hours a day”? 

In concluding this Introduction I desire to 
thank the Rev. R. H. Law for allowing me to 
reprint in an Appendix his spirited verses ‘‘'To 
a Socialist Friend.” ‘They express most happily 
the lessons of Freedom and good sense which I 
have tried to set forth in these pages. 


Jo sls LOBSST RAGES 
@bhe Spectator Orrice, 


WELLINGTON Srreet, SrRanp, 


Lonpon, W.C, 


I 


CAPITAL THE WORKING MAN’S 
SERVER AND HELPER 


Dear Mr. ,—I like your letter because of 
its manly tone, and because it shows that you do 
not make the fatal error of dividing the world 
into rich and poor, and considering them as if 
they were different species of animals. That is 
a mistake which the rich are often accused of 
making in regard to the poor, but I am afraid it 
is a mistake which is almost as commonly made 
by the poor. Yet a little reflection will show that 
there is no difference of kind whatever, but only 
one of degree. Society is a slope, and a very 
gradual slope, and not a series of steps. The man 
with £2 a week looks upon the man with £1000 
a year as a rich man and cut off from him by the 
fact of those riches. But in reality the £/1000-a- 
year man is not separated from the working man 
so much as he is separated from the millionaire 
with his £100,000 a year. I often laugh at my 
well-to-do friends and tell them that they need 
g 13 
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not imagine that working men are always think- 
ing about them or envying them their money. 
Just as the Duke of Westminster, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, and Mr. Rockefeller are not always in 
the thoughts of well-to-do or comparatively rich 
men, so working men are not always grieving that 
they are not in the ranks of the comparatively 
rich. At the same time I admit, of course, that 
when you come to the really poor and where 
there is actual want, there is a difference not 
merely in degree but in kind. No man desires 
the abolition of this form of poverty more than 
I do. The more I study the question, however, 
the more convinced I am that the way to get rid 
of true poverty and to improve the condition of 
the working classes is not by State action or State 
doles, but by increasing the remuneration of 
labour—that is, by increasing wages on the one 
hand and lowering prices on the other. What is 
wanted is to give the working man a greater share 
in the profits of industry. Now, in my belief, 
there is only one absolutely certain way of doing 
this, and that is by increasing the amount of 
capital in the world. Capital is only of use to its 
possessor when it can hire itself out and get paid 
its wages. Capital is, in fact, always trying to 
earn wages under the name of interest. Now, the 
lower the wages it is willing to take, the more 
money it leaves over to be distributed amongst the 
various forms of labour with which it is bound to 
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co-operate in the work of production. If there is 
very little capital in the world and many people 
competing for it, it can obviously demand a very 
high wage or rate of interest. If, on the other 
hand, there is a great quantity of capital trying to 
get itself hired—that is, trying to earn interest—it 
has to be content with a lower remuneration for 
its services. In other words, the men who do 
work of all kinds, mental or mechanical, are in ~ 
the best position when they can go into the 
market and hire capital cheap to help them in 
the work of production. What, then, the workers 
of all kinds should do is to encourage the growth 
and accumulation of wealth—that is, capital—in 
order that they may have a larger supply of this 
useful servant at their disposal. They want to 
breed capital just as a farmer wants to breed cows 
and horses. Yet, strange as it may seem, thousands 
of working men have convinced themselves that 
capital is their enemy, and that they must try all 
they can to destroy it. By furthering Socialistic 
schemes, by threats of confiscation and of unjust 
taxation, and by causing a sense of insecurity, 
which makes people think it will not be worth 
while to accumulate money because it will be 
taken away from them by force, working men are, 
in fact, proposing to reduce the supply of capital 
in the country. The result must, of course, be a 
fall in wages. They are trying to kill the cows 
instead of milking them. 
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, I, on the other hand, want to see capital 
accumulating freely and in large quantities, and 
competing everywhere for labour, and thus raising 
the labourer’s wage. Though they so often deny 
this fact by their acts, what all labourers, whether 
with brain or hand, instinctively desire is higher 
wages. ‘They sometimes indeed overdo this desire, 
or rather think only of the nominal amount 
of their wages, forgetting that the true way of 
estimating the value of wages is by considering 
their purchasing power. The essential thing is 
to leave capital and labour alone. If we do that, I 
have not the slightest doubt that labour will get 
its just reward in a greatly increased remuneration. 
Most of the things that we do nominally to help 
labour really injure it by reducing wages. Almost 
all Socialistic schemes tend in the end to reduce 
wages. ‘This was shown in a marked degree in 
the old Poor Law. In the parishes where out- 
door relief was given to every one, and where 
practically everybody was a pauperised pensioner 
of the State, wages were always found to be at 
their lowest. 

I have inflicted a very long letter upon you, I 
am afraid, but the subject, as you know, is one 
upon which I feel very strongly.—Yours very - 
sincerely, 


ers bess 


II 


THE FORCE THAT MAKES THE 
WHEELS GO ROUND 


Dear Mr. ,—I want to try and put to you~ 
yet another series of arguments in regard to 
Socialism—arguments which show, in my opinion, 
that working men, quite as much as those who 
are more richly endowed with the world’s goods, 
should not be Socialists. Believe me, it is not be- 
cause Socialists are innovators or agitators, or preach 
things contrary to the established order of society, 
or, indeed, are this or that or the other, that I am 
opposed to them and their doctrines, but simply 
and solely because I believe that Socialism is 
utterly impracticable, and that any attempt to bring 


it about must plunge the country into untold misery. 


Let me try to put my reasons in the simplest 
form possible,—the form which is sometimes 
patronisingly called suitable for children, but which 
in reality is the form in which every one reasons 
out a subject in his own mind, the form of question 


- and answer. 


Should those who desire, above all things, an 
17 
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improvement in the conditions of the labourer 
become Socialists ? 

ae INO. 

Why not? 

Because Socialism, if carried out, would injure 
instead of benefiting the labourer. 

Why would Socialism injure the labourer ? 

For the following reason :—If the condition of 
the labourers is to be improved—that is, if they 
are to have more food, more room in their houses, 
more clothes, more firing, more of everything they 
desire—it is evident that there must be more 
wealth, for these things make up wealth. But 
in order that there shall be more wealth, more of 
the things men need and desire, more must be pro- 
duced. If ten men have only five loaves between 
them, and need one each, the only way they can 
get their wants satisfied is somehow or other to 
get five more loaves. It follows, therefore, that 
nothing which decreases the total wealth of the 
world—which diminishes the corn grown, the wool 
clipped, the houses built, the cotton spun, or the 
coal dug—can improve the condition of the poor. 

If, then, Socialism would diminish the pro- 
duction of the things needed by mankind, it must 
be injurious. 


But would it diminish the wealth of the world, 
and so make less to go round? 

Yes. 

How? 
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In this way. The great stimulus to the pro- 
_duction of wealth of all kinds is self-interest. 
Canadian farmers who increase the wheat-supply 
of the world by working hard throughout the 
year do not do so out of a pure and disinterested 
love of their fellows, but because they want to get 
rich and be able to spend money in the manner 
most pleasing to themselves. In the same way, 
the man who throws up a life of ease and works 
from morning to night till he has made an inven- 
tion which will enable the manufacturer to turn 
out double the amount of, say, woollen cloth 
without increased expenditure does so because he 
has the incentive of self-interest before his eyes 
—the incentive of knowing that success will 
be rewarded by the fulfilment of his desires. 
Throughout the world the motive-power of the 
machinery which produces wealth, the force that 
‘makes the wheels go round, is self-interest,—not 
self-interest, remember, in a bad sense, but the 
natural and legitimate desire for reward and enjoy- 
ment which we all experience, and which I for 
one am not in the least ashamed of. Destroy this 
motive-force, give men no rewards to strive for, 
and each individual, unless compelled, will do 
no more than is necessary to keep himself from 
starvation. But this is exactly what the Socialist 
intends to do. He proposes to take away the 
incentive under the influence of which more and 
more wealth is added to the world’s store. The 
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Socialist would confiscate private property, and 
dole out to each individual a subsistence portion. 
But in order that there shall be something to 
dole out, the inhabitants of the Socialistic State 
will be compelled to work. Compulsion, in a 
word, will become the ultimate motive-force of 
the machinery of production under Socialism, just 
as under our present system it is self-interest. 
Which is likely to be the more successful? 
Which will have the larger product? Who is 
the better workman, the slave or the labourer at 
weekly wages? All experience shows that compul- 
sion produces the lesser output. Convict labour, 
slave labour, pauper labour, and forced labour all 
the world over mean waste and inefficiency. 
Socialism, then, based as it must be on com- 
pulsion, would diminish the wealth of the world. 
But if the total wealth of the world is diminished 
there will be less to go round, and therefore the 
share?’of each person“must be. less. Thateis; 
Socialism would injure instead of benefiting the 
poor. You will never be able to give every man 
on a hot day a bigger drink of water if you begin 
by stopping up the pipe that feeds the cistern..— 
Yours very sincerely, : J) opis: 


1 Professor Smart, the distinguished Economist, objected, and rightly 
objected, to my use of the word self-interest in this letter. It should, he urged, 
have been qualified by the reminder that the self of the vast majority of men 
means a circle of five and a fraction. Professor Smart’s point expanded is that 
for the majority of men self-interest in the economic sense is not selfishness, 


but the very reverse—care for the family, for the wife and the children and all 
others dependent on them. 


It] 


OTHE RPCHERS THE STATE THE 
POOR PRS THE “PEOPLE 


Dear Mr. ,—People sometimes talk as if 
the poor could be benefited by making the State 
richer. ‘They argue that if the State owned the 
land on which modern London and hundreds of 
new towns and parts of towns have been built, it 
would now possess millions and millions’ worth of 
property, and that out of this property a handsome 
provision could be made for the poor. 

No greater mistake could possibly be made, and 
for this reason :— 

There is only a certain amount of wealth in 
any particular country. Hence, whatever you 
place in the hands of the State you must take 
away from Brown, Jones, and Robinson. You do 
not increase the total wealth by placing it in the 
hands of the State; you merely pile it up in one 
big heap instead of in a multitude of little heaps. 
If the moment you had got the wealth into the 


big heap you dealt it out afresh into little heaps, 
21 
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there might not be much to object to in theary, 
because you would not really be making the State 
rich, you would merely be redistributing property. 
That course would be objectionable for the 
following very sufficient reasons; but it would 
not be making the State rich. In the first place, 
it would be most unfair and unjust to take away 
property from one set of people in order to deal it 
round to others. And even if this objection did 
not exist, it would be a most unwise course to 
pursue, as it would cause an enormous amount 
of waste to collect the wealth from its present 
owners and then to redistribute it. The waste 
caused would be like that produced when first a 
big bucket is filled out of a number of tea-cups, 
and then the tea-cups are refilled out of the big 
bucket. The “slopping” would waste a very 
large percentage of the water. Besides, if people 
knew that the moment they got rich they 
would have to return their riches to headquarters 
and have it divided out, they would soon cease to 
be rich. ‘They would say: “Why toil and save 
when it will do us no good? We had far better 
keep idle and wait till there is a new distribu- 
tion of wealth.” The notion, then, of merely 
collecting money to redistribute is absurd. 

We must, however, deal with the notion of 
making the State rich and of keeping it rich, just 
as any great corporation or company remains rich. 
Of this notion we can say with certainty : “ By 
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making the State rich you are only impoverishing 
the people.” As I have pointed out already, there 
is only a certain amount of wealth in any country. 
If, then, the State possesses so many hundred 
millions of this money, the inhabitants are so 
much the poorer. 

But it will be argued that the inhabitants are 
the State. Therefore, though they are poorer 
individually, they are just as wealthy collectively. 
In one sense of the word “wealth” this is no 
doubt true. In another, and in the proper sense, 
it is not true at all. 

What do we mean by being wealthy? 

We mean possessing the power of controlling, 
using, and disposing of—that is, of enjoying—so 
much wealth. But we can only enjoy wealth 
which is our own. Wealth which is our own— 
ours to dispose of exactly as we choose—is a 
hundred times more valuable than wealth which is 
doled out to us in a weekly allowance. Hence 
such wealth as the State possesses is not enjoyed by 
the persons who contributed to create it. This is 
what our ancestors meant by objecting so strongly 
to land and other wealth passing into mortmain,— 
being held by the “dead hand” of corporations lay 
and ecclesiastical. They argued that wealth can 
be best enjoyed when held by a particular 
individual as his very own, and that everything 
should be done to prevent it passing either into 
the hands of the State or of those corporate bodies 
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which hold property in the same way as the State 
—i.e. not individually, but collectively. 

So far, so good. If I say no more, I shall be 
told, however, that I am omitting a very important 
-aspect of the question. It will be said that when 
the State is wealthy it has to spend its money, and 
that, in this act of spending, its wealth passes out 
of the dead hands into the living, and becomes at 
once capable of producing enjoyment. ‘That is, if 
the State out of its-funds pays away a million a 
week in £1 doles, each recipient of the dole will 
get the full pound’s-worth of enjoyment out of his 
dole. In other words, it may be argued that by 
first making the State wealthy, and by then doling 
out its wealth in wages, salaries, and allowances, 
the distribution of property may be equalised and 
the community as a whole benefited. Possibly 
this is true up to a certain point, but no further. 
The £1 State doles may go as far as any other 
£1; but this does not meet the fact that if the 
capital fund out of which the £1 doles would be 
paid were in private hands, instead of in those of 
the State, it would not only be giving far more 
enjoyment, but would also be being employed 
in a thousand ways in producing more wealth. 
Experience shows that the officials who look after 
State funds must be considered to have done well 
if they have not diminished those funds. They 
have not the motive that the private individual 
has to increase his little piece of property, and to 
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make it more productive. Hence, while State 
wealth tends to be barren, private wealth is 


~ reproductive. 


Take an example: If the State owned the 
factories and workshops, the great public offices 
controlling them would make little or no effort to 
extend business. They would be content to let 
things remain as they are. The private indi- 
viduals, on the other hand, who make up a 
company, spurred on by the hope of more wealth 
to enjoy, are always endeavouring to find means of 
increasing their stock of wealth, and with it the 
stock of wealth at the disposal of mankind. 

In spite, however, of this, I am willing to 
admit that if making the State rich, even with its 
consequent waste of wealth, were the only way of 
getting a more equal distribution of property, 
there would be a great deal to be said for it. As 
a matter of fact, however, nothing is more certain 
than that, if we do not waste wealth by aggres- 
sive wars, by forbidding the free exchange of 
commodities, and by absurd and unjust taxation, 
but allow as much freedom of exchange as 
possible, wealth will rapidly tend of itself to a 
more equal distribution. The inequalities under 
freedom tend to disappear, for, as I have said 
before, wealth is always tending to spread itself 
abroad. The maximum of freedom in the matter 
of exchanges, not State interference, is the short 
cut to a more equal distribution of property. 
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Accumulate vast amounts of property in the hands 
of the State, and we shall simply create a 
community of State slaves at the bottom and of 
comfortable but inert officials at the top. Allow, 
~ however, wealth to accumulate in the hands of 
individuals, and prevent. its waste by State action, 
and we shall be on the high road to a fair 
distribution of property.x—Yours very sincerely, 


JeSnales! 


IV 


Py 1S) IMPOSSIBLE FOR *WEALTH..TO AGS 
CUMULATE WITHOUT THE WORKING 
CLASSES BEING BENEFITED. 


Dear Mr. ,— The Socialists often argue 
as if the more wealth grew, the poorer became © 
the people. Their talk is of the land “where 
wealth accumulates and men decay,” and those 
who get rich are denounced as plunderers of the 
people, and as persons who are taking the bread 
out of other men’s mouths. ; 

Yet, as a matter of fact, it can be shown 
beyond doubt that the creation of wealth must be 
beneficial to the working classes. 

Now, though it will to some extent lead me 
to repeat the arguments I have used in my first 
and second letters, I want to deal with this side of 
the problem once more, and in somewhat greater 
detail. 

When a man makes a large sum of money, he 
can do one of two things with it. He can either 
spend it or save it, but in either case he wil! 
benefit the working classes. 

27 
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Let us suppose he spends it. In that case he 
buys a great number of objects which other men 
are anxious to sell. Some persons will directly 
sell him their labour. In such cases the benefit 
~ to the labourer is obvious. Others will sell him 
articles produced by labour. Here, again, there is 
an evident benefit to the labourer. 

But it may perhaps be said: ‘Suppose the 
rich man spends his money in buying pictures by . 
old masters and curiosities of various sorts, which 
are the result of no living labour. How will the 
labourer benefit then ?” 

The answer is, he will still benefit, though we 
may be one or two degrees removed from the 
spectacle of the .benefit. That. this is so. canabe 
proved by following out a transaction in pictures, 
old plate, or point-lace. A, the rich man, buys a 
‘picture by Tintoretto from B for £1000. No 
doubt if matters stopped here the labourer would 
not benefit. But they cannot stop here. Money 
is like water—flux, change, motion is the law of 
its being. B parts with his picture because he 
wants the £1000 to spend, and proceeds at once to 
spend it. © He lays his money out in housing him- 
self better, in buying food and clothing, and in a 
hundred other ways. But these ways almost all 
involve the employment of the labourer. 

In very nearly every case, if we follow money 
to its ultimate destination, we find that destination 
to be the employment of labour. But everything 
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which tends to the employment of labour benefits 
the working classes, for it méans, as I have said 
already, competition for their services, and there- 
fore better remuneration. Hence we may say 
with confidence that money spent will in one way 
or other benefit the labourer. No doubt some 
ways of spending are less wasteful than others, and 
therefore more beneficial, but this is a question of 
degree, not of kind. 

We must next take the case of money saved. 
If the money made by the rich man is put out to 
interest, and the interest spent, it 1s obvious, as I 
have just shown, that the result will be beneficial 
to labour. Suppose, however, a case in which — 
money is put out to interest, and that interest is 
saved, and also the interest of the~ interest,—is 
such a result of accumulation beneficial to the 
labourer ? 

YX €3; 

And for the reason given in Letter I., which 
I may summarise here. Capital (z.e. mobilised 
wealth) has its price, just as labour has. If you 
want capital you must pay the market price for it. 
But we all know that the more there is of-a thing 
in the market, the more the price tends to fall. 
Hence the more capital accumulates, the lower 
its price. But the price of capital is reckoned by 
the rate per annum at which it can be hired— 
ie. the rate of interest. Hence the accumulation 
of capital tends to lower the rate of interest, 
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But how is this good for the labourer? In 
this way. Capital ‘is primarily used to employ 
labour. Ifa manufacturer desires to build a mill 
which will give employment to hundreds of work- 

men, he has to obtain capital with which to set up 
his establishment. Now whether he can work his 
mill at a profit depends upon the amount he will 
have to pay for the hire of his capital. If he can 
get it cheap, the mill will succeed. If, however, 
he has to pay dear for it, the mill cannot be started. 
Hence the employment or non-employment of a 
large number of persons depends upon capital being 
cheap—z.e. the rate of interest being low. 

But it has been shown that the accumulation 
of wealth—z.e. saving—makes the rate of interest 
low ; that is, makes capital cheap. ~ 

Therefore “saving” as well as “spending ” 
benefits the labourer. It follows, then, that the 
accumulation of wealth must always in one Way or 
other benefit the labouring classes. 

Perhaps it will be said that there is a third 
case which I ought to have touched on, the case 
where men neither spend nor put their money out 
at interest, but hoard. 

How does this, it may be asked, benefit the 
labourer ? 

Possibly it does not benefit him as long as the 
hoarding is maintained, but the number of cases in 
which hoarding takes place in a civilised country 
is too small to make it worth mentioning. In any 
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case, the moment the hoarding ceases and the 
money iS spent or put out at interest the arguments 
just given apply. 

What happens when money is in “the  stock- 
ing” is simply this. So much circulating medium 
is withdrawn from the world and the stock of the 
precious metals in use is proportionately reduced. 
That is the result of hoarding while it lasts. 
Otherwise nobody is either benefited or injured, 
and things remain as they were.—Yours very 
sincerely, 


Ji TL 


Vv 
SOCTALISM INSP RACIACE 


Dear Mr. ,—I have no doubt that you, like 
most other people who inquire into the question 
of Socialism, and who set forth the arguments 
against it, are met with the objection: ‘‘ We are 
tired of abstract reasoning. Have you got any- 
thing practical to show why Socialism should not 
be tried? Things are so bad that it is worth 
trying any experiment to set them right.” 

In the first place, I deny that things are so 
bad that they could not be worse, and that any- 
thing is better than going on as we are. God 
forbid that I should deny that there is a terrible 
amount of misery in the world, or that I should 
say a word against those who are consumed with 
a passionate longing to make things better. You, 
at any rate, know me well enough to believe me 
when I say. that if I thought Socialism would 
cure the ills that make the Sele so dark, I should 
be a Socialist to-morrow. 

I oppose Socialism, as you know, not because 
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I think the present state of things perfect, or 
even satisfactory, but because I am convinced that 
Socialism would make things infinitely worse than 
they are at present, and increase, not relieve, the 
miseries of the poor. I am no more content than 
are the Socialists with things as they are, and 
I most earnestly desire that they should be made 
better, and would gladly consent to any and every 
pecuniary sacrifice demanded by the Socialists if 
I thought that such sacrifices would provide a 
remedy. 

When a man is ill the doctor is often urged 
to try some quack medicine which he knows 
must make the patient’s condition far worse. If 
he is an honourable and honest man, he will 
refuse to administer the remedy, however great 
the pressure put upon him, and however often 
he is told that the patient prefers to run the risk. 
Though he may have to admit that the cure he 
recommends will at the best be slow and painful, 
and that there is always the possibility that the 
patient, by refusing to follow his advice thoroughly, 
will repeatedly lose the ground he has gained and 
throw himself back into as bad a state as ever, 
he still refuses to agree to a remedy which must 
make matters worse. That is exactly the position 
which those who feel as I do must take up when 
we are urged to try Socialism as a last chance, 
Convinced that it is no chance at all, we should 


be eternally dishonoured if we did not protest 
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against the proposals of those who desire to 
adopt it. 

No doubt the temptation to shrug one’s 
shoulders and let the nation receive the sharp 
lesson it would certainly receive if it plunged 
into Socialism is sometimes very great. Never- 
theless it must be resisted. Thus, though I have 
little fear of Socialism hurting me individually, 
even though it must deeply wound the poorer 
part of the community, it is a duty to combat it 
with all the power at my command. 

But perhaps it will be said that here again I 
am using abstract arguments, and not answering 
the appeal to practice. I can assure you that I 
do not dread this appeal. The schemes of the 
Socialists are not only not new in theory, but 
have already been tried and found wanting. I 
admit that the Socialists are entitled to say that 
never yet has the Socialistic system in its entirety 
been applied in any State, ancient or modern, with 
the possible exception of ancient Peru under the 
Incas. There everything from the land to the 
domestic animals was held by the State—that is, 
by the Incas—and the whole population were 
State slaves, owning no property, and depending 
upon the orders of officials for every act of life. 
But though State Socialism has not been estab- 
lished in its entirety under modern conditions, 
Socialistic legislation such as the Socialists now 
recommend has been adopted, and with the most 
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disastrous results. Take, for example, the measures 
which the Socialists now demand for dealing with 
the unemployed. Their proposal is that the State 
should undertake to find work for all those who 
cannot find it for- themselves, and to pay for such 
employment at a rate which will secure a decent 
living. We who are opposed to Socialism say 
that the result of such legislation, if persisted in, 
would be national ruin, and we have a right to 
say this because we can point to what happened 
when a similar method of dealing with the un- 
employed was tried in Paris during the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, was tried for the same reasons which 
are now given, and, further, was tried on a large 
scale and by men who honestly believed in the 
experiment, and were anxious to make it a success. 
What the results of that experiment were I will 
describe in another letter.—Yours sincerely, 


J. Sr. L. S. 


VI 
THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS OF 1848 


Dear Mr. ,—I want to state shortly what 
happened in Paris in 1848. On 25th February 
1848 —just sixty years ago—the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic issued a 
decree binding itself “to guarantee work to every 
citizen.” On the following day another decree, 
issued in the name of the French people, ordered 
the immediate establishment of national work- 
shops. Here, then, was the “right to work” 
made part of the law of the land. What was the 
result? Complete failure. Let me quote Victor 
Hugo, an ardent Republican, as a witness to the 
truth of what I say. In a speech made by him 
in the National Assembly he used these words : 
‘The national workshops have proved a fatal 
experiment. The wealthy idler we already know 
well ; you have created a person a hundred times 
more dangerous both to himself and others—the 
pauper idler. . . . At this very moment England 
sits smiling by the side pf the abyss into which 
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France is falling.” Hardly less emphatic was the 
Report of the Commission appointed by the 
French Government to inquire into the subject. 
While compelled to recommend the expenditure 
of further enormous sums of money, it felt bound 
to admit that the Revolution, by treating the 
workmen of Paris like spoilt children, had been 
the cause of a change in their character “ which 
makes every one. now dread the excesses of which 
they may be guilty.” At last the charge of the 
national workshops on the community, and their 
failure to do what they set out to do, became so 
complete that to save the State from bankruptcy 
they had to be abolished. Naturally the men 
who had been taught to look to the State, and not 
to their own exertions, for their living resented 
the abolition of the “right to work,” or rather 
the right to wages—for that is what it had become 
—as unjust, and rose in insurrection, and there 
were four days and nights of such street-fighting 
as the world has never seen before or since. 
Twelve thousand men were killed outright, a 
number almost as great as that of those who fell 
at Waterloo. 

I know, of course, that the Socialists who read 
this will not admit that the experiment was fairly 
tried, and will say that it proves nothing. ‘That 
is the kind of answer often made by men who 
refuse to admit evidence which is disagreeable to 
them. They will also probably declare that the 
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great public workshops were organised, not in 
order to carry out the ideas of Louis Blanc and 
the Socialists, but with a contrary intent, and in 
order to ruin his and their influence with the 
‘French people. This reading of history I do not 
admit ;1 but even if the great national workshops 
are Pieced I can quote a different experiment 
tried under different conditions which proved 
equally disastrous. Louis Blanc, a convinced 
Socialist and a perfectly honest man, who was 
one of the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, conducted a special experiment of his own 
in the matter of national workshops, where it 
cannot be denied that he had an entirely free 
hand. He was allowed to organise the tailors of 
Paris in the Hétel Clichy, which was converted 
from a debtors’ gaol into a great national taflors’ 
shop. As to what happened there I can quote the 
special correspondent of the Economist newspaper, 
who, if I mistake not, was Mr. Bagehot, a man of 
exceptionally clear brain and impartial judgment. 
He tells us that the experiment began with 
special advantages. The Government furnished 
the capital without interest, and gave an order 
for twenty-five thousand uniforms for the National 
Guard. Eleven francs for each uniform was the 
usual contractor’s price, a sum found sufficient to 
provide the profit of the master tailor, remunera- 
tion for his workshop and tools, interest on his 
1 See Appendix B. 
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capital, and wages for the workmen. The. 
Government gave the fifteen hundred organised 
tailors the same price. ‘The Government also 
agreed to advance every day a sum of two francs 
for each man as. subsistence-money. When the 
contract was completed the balance was to be paid 
and equally divided amongst the men. 

The correspondent of the Economist saw the 
men at the Hotel Clichy at work, and the foreman 
told him that, notwithstanding the law limiting 
the hours of labour to ten, “the principle of glory, 
love, and fraternity was so strong that the tailors 
worked twelve and thirteen hours a day, and the 
same even on Sundays.” One would have imagined 
that this enthusiasm would have proved quite as 
great an incentive to work as does self-interest, or, 
as Professor Smart has pointed out that I ought to 
say, interest for wife and children. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, enthusiasm and love of the State 
could not avail to make the wheels of production 
go round. When the first order was completed, 
instead of the Government finding that they had 
paid eleven francs per uniform, they found that 
they had paid no less than sixteen francs. While 
the master tailor would have made a profit, paid 
his rent, the interest on his capital, wages a good 
deal higher than two francs a day, and only charged 
the Government eleven francs, the national work- 
shops, with all their advantages, had added nearly 
half as much again to the total cost. The corre- 
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spondent of the Economist ends his account of the 
experiment with the significant words: ‘“ Louis 
Blanc is not a match for the master tailors of Paris.” 

I am bound to say that the failure here always 
‘strikes me as very remarkable. One would have 
thought that if ever a Socialistic experiment was 
to succeed, it would have been in Paris in 1848 ; 
for the whole of the working population was filled 
with an enthusiasm for Socialistic ideas such as is 
without parallel even in the history of France. 
Again, they were making necessary uniforms for 
the soldiers of the State. Yet even with all these 
advantages and incentives Socialism could not do 
as well in the matter of production as the humble 
and despised principle of voluntary effort. In 
truth, the history of State-supported labour is the 
same all the world over. Under the old Poor 
Law, parish farms, as they were called—farms 
taken by the parishes, in which the unemployed 
were set to work at a subsistence wage; in fact, 
small agricultural experiments in carrying out the 
Socialist principle of the “right to work ”’—were 
fairly common in many parts of England. The 
result of these experiments was almost always the 
same. ‘The land produced little or nothing, and 
the workers became rapidly demoralised, and failed 
to do the amount of work which they would have 
done under ofdinary employment. 

Perhaps it may be said that I have only given 
you examples of failure under the “ right to work” 
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either in France or two generations ago in England. 
Very well. I will cite a more modern instance. 
‘In 1893 Mr. Shaw Lefevre, as Commissioner for 
Public Works, arranged to pull down a part of 
Millbank Prison by means of the unemployed. 
The report of the surveyor who superintended 
this work is most significant. When these men 
worked with the knowledge that their pay would 
vary according to the work done, they did twice 
as much as when they knew that whether they 
worked or idled their pay would be 634d. an hour. 
While the cost of cleaning and stacking bricks 
by the unemployed, acting as the pensioners of 
the State, averaged from 12s. to 13s. a thousand, 
the same men when employed under a system of 
plecework managed to earn considerably higher 
wages than before, although the rate agreed on 
was only 7s. a thousand. Here is the root of the 
matter. Labour done under the conditions which, 
however much the Socialists may deny the fact, 
would be bound to prevail under Socialism is 
infinitely less productive than labour under the 
voluntary system. But here we come back once 
more to the crux. If the product of Socialism is 
to be so much less, how is it possible that every one 
is to have more of the good things than they have 
at present ?—Yours very sincerely, 


iD Fe baro, 


Biz 


VII 


THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Dear Mr. ,—I hope you will not suppose, 
because I offer so strong an opposition to Socialism, 
that I am an Individualist run mad, and that I 
think there is no function for the State. Nothing 
could be farther from my desire than to think 
meanly of the State, or to hold the foolish heresy 
that the State has nothing to do but look after 
our drains, make our roads, and perform a certain 
number of useful offices of that sort. I believe, 
instead, that to the State we owe a great devotion, 
and that Wordsworth was perfectly right when 
he said that an Englishman should feel towards 
his country as “a lover or a son.” ‘To my mind, 
there is no virtue greater that patriotism, nor is 
any man to be more honoured than he who is 
willing to sacrifice himself to the good of his 
country. 

I want men not to have a parasitic feeling 
towards the State, or to regard it as something 
which is bound to shower benefits on them, but 
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rather as something to which they owe a debt of 
work and devotion, and for which they must do 
service, In many cases without any thought of 
reward. As a student and observer of human 
nature, I am sure you will agree with me that 
the State—that is, our country, our Motherland— 
will not be less loved because it asks for sacrifices 
instead of conferring benefits. It is one of the 
noble paradoxes of human nature that we love 
best those whom we help and cherish, not those 
from whom we receive rewards and favours. All 
experience shows that parents love their children — 
best when those children are weakest and are 
demanding most from them, not at the time when 
they expect and are obtaining help from their 
children. Again, it is notorious that the time 
when the children are fondest of their parents is 
when, in the phrase of Pope, they “ rock the cradle 
of declining age,” and not when those parents are 
in health and wealth and vigour, and have no 
need to lean on their offspring. In the same way, 
I am sure we shall foster and secure the love 
of one’s country by asking for sacrifices, not by 
scattering pecuniary doles. 

Do not think, then, that in opposing further 
extensions of State action, and in desiring that such 
action, when necessary, shall be kept within strict 
bounds and limits, I am aiming a blow at the 
State. I.am helping to establish it on the only 
firm base. Again, I hope you will not think that 
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I imagine that it is possible in any modern com- 
munity to do without a good deal of State action. 
I am fully aware that there are certain things, 


as, for example, the work of the Post Office, 
which can best be performed by the State, and 


also that in a country with a history like England’s 
the State must assume a good deal of responsi- 
_ bility for the poor. I fully assent to the proposi- 
_ tion that it is the duty of the State to see that no 
man or woman dies of starvation if it can possibly 
prevent it. 

Burke said that he preferred a Monarchy to 
a Republic, because it was easier to engraft upon 
a Monarchy the advantages of a Republic than 
to engraft on a Republic the advantages of a 
Monarchy. In the same way, I say that, though 
in the modern State there must be a certain 
amount of State action, I prefer a State based, in 
the last resort, upon Individualism to one based 
upon Socialism, because we can much more easily 
engraft upon an Individualistic State some of 
the advantages of Socialism than engraft on a 
Socialistic State some of the advantages of < [n= 
dividualism. Indeed, so absorbing is the nature 
of Socialism that you cannot in reality engraft 
any of the advantages of Individualism on a truly 
Socialistic State. The graft would not prosper, 
but would wither away. 

To put the matter into practical shape, I would 
always rely, where I could, on individual action. 
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If, however, in particular cases it can be proved . 
that the public interest can be better served 
through State action than by leaving it to the 
individual, then, but only then, let us have 
recourse to State action. In other words, every 
Socialistic proposal must be considered on_ its 
merits, adopted if it can be shown to be sound, 
but rejected if the case has not been fully made 
out. 3 

You remember the Irishman who said that 
he had too great a respect for the truth to be 
dragging her out on every paltry occasion. In 
the same way, I have too great a respect for the 
State to be bringing it into action for minor and 
unsuitable considerations. State action must be 
restricted to great and appropriate occasions.— 
Yours very sincerely, 


| teat Ps 


VII 
THE FAMILY 


Dear Mr. ,—Hitherto I have dealt chiefly 
with the economic side of Socialism. 1 want now 
to turn to another aspect. People sometimes talk 
as if the only object of the Socialists was to 
destroy private property—that is, as if from the 
Socialist point of view private property were the 
sole enemy. ‘That is a great mistake. Socialism 
involves not only the destruction of private 
property, but quite as certainly the destruction of 
the family. When I say this, please do not think 
that I imagine that any great number of Socialists 
deliberately desire to destroy the family. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that the majority of 
them are perfectly sincere when they declare that 
nothing is farther from their thought, and that 
they desire and intend, quite as strongly as their 
opponents, to maintain the family. Unfortunately, 
however, mere good intentions are not of very 


great service in this matter. What we have to 
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consider is not what the Socialists intend, but 
what will be the ultimate result of their system. 
Now I say unhesitatingly that it is quite im- 
possible to establish Socialism, or to carry out the 
schemes which the Socialists tell us are necessary 
to bring about the reign of Socialism, without the 
destruction of the family. 

My first proof of this is that the clearest 
thinkers among the Socialists of ancient and 
modern times—the men who by the aid of 
reasoning and analysis have thought out what 
would happen under Socialism—have been obliged 
to recognise that it could not be maintained with- 
out the destruction of the family. No human 
being was ever possessed of a clearer brain than 
Plato, and no man ever thought a thing out to 
its final conclusion more clearly or squeezed more 
thoroughly the intellectual sponge. When he 
came to set forth his ideal Socialist Republic, 
Plato saw that the abolition of the family was 
essential if his State was to have a secure founda- 
tion. He would not even leave the vestige of 
a foundation upon which the family might be 
re-created lest it should ruin his fabric. The 
most elaborate precautions are taken in the ideal 
community whose laws are set forth by Plato that 
no man shall know his father or his mother, his 
brothers or his sisters; and, again, that no father 
and no mother shall ever know their children. 
Family ties are to be severed almost from the 
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moment of birth. Aristotle, the other great 
Greek thinker who followed Plato, noted this fact, 
and realising how essential it was to blot out the 
family in order to create a community such as 
that described in the Republic, asserted that 
the whole scheme must fail because it would in 
fact be found impossible to destroy the family. 
He somewhat quaintly predicted that owing to 
family likenesses fathers and mothers would 
recognise their offspring in the children of the 
State, and that in the family ties thus based on 
guesswork would be found the little rift within 
the lute which would in the end destroy the 
complicated mechanism of Plato’s State. 

Though Aristotle’s criticism was acute and 
interesting, I am afraid that the family is not 
quite so hardy a plant as he imagined. The 
family, or at any rate what is worth preserving in 
the family, can, I fear, be destroyed far more 
easily than by the drastic proposals made in the 
Republic. Even without the obliteration of 
the knowledge of fatherhood and motherhood— 
which, of course, I fully realise is not now 
proposed by any Socialist—State Socialism may 
ruin the family past repair. By doing the whole 
work of the family, and undertaking all but the 
physical offices of parentage, the State will in fact 
destroy the family. Those, therefore, who believe 
the family to be essential to a sound and healthy 
State must withstand that undermining of the 
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family to which Socialism is now unconsciously 
directing its efforts. 

Let me ask you to remember that a limb may 
be destroyed just as well by depriving it of its 
proper uses as by cutting it off. If you take a 
man’s arm and bind it so tightly that the blood 
cannot circulate or the muscles be used, you will 
in a short time destroy it past all repair. The 
only difference between that and amputation is 
that the process of destruction is somewhat slower. 
The attack on the family by the Socialists is at 
present made up of three different proposals :—(1) 
Old-age pensions ; (2) the State feeding of school- 
children ; (3) the so-called endowment of mother- 
hood. ‘These three proposals I propose to discuss 
in order-in future letters.—Yours very sincerely, 


JeStalas: 


Ix 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS—CUTTING-DOWN 
SCHEMES 


DEAR Mr. ,—The schemes for old-age pensions 
assume many forms, but I will deal with what is 
apparently going to be the basis of the Govern- — 
ment’s plan, or at any rate the ultimate outcome 
of that plan, which is a non-contributory pension 
of 5s.a week for all men and women after sixty- 
five. The first point to be noted is the cost. 
Universal old-age pensions of 5s. weekly at sixty- 
five mean an expenditure of thirty millions a year 
by the State. It is hardly to be wondered at that 
all except avowed Socialists are appalled by such 
a figure. In order to avoid a scheme so ruinous 
as this, great efforts have been made to suggest 
plans by which the number of pensioners may, - 
to begin with at least, be cut down, while at 
the same time the universal and non-contribu- 
tory principles may be maintained in appearance. 
Which of these cutting-down plans will be adopted 
by the Government is at present unknown, but 
50 
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I should like to draw your attention to one or 
two of them to show the tremendous difficulties 
in which men find themselves when they try to 
adopt Socialism “on the cheap.”. One proposal is 
that no one who now receives a pension of more. 
than ros. a week from the State, or has indeed 
an income of more than ros. from any source, 
should be eligible for the new old-age pensions. 
That is, Civil sérvants, whether employed by the 
central or local Government, policemen, soldiers, 
and sailors in receipt of pensions are to be struck 
off the list. A moment’s reflection must show the 
extreme injustice of any such scheme. The exist- 
ing State pensioner will be able to say, and with 
perfect truth: “It is most unjust to deprive me 
of the 5s. a week which you are giving to persons 
who have spent their lives in private employ- 
ment. My pension is in reality not a pension at 
all, but merely deferred pay. I made a bargain 
with the State to do work for it, and under that 
bargain a bit of my wages was to be kept back 
every week and given to me in the latter part of 
my life, and after my active work was done. The 
fact that my pension is really only part of my 
wages is acknowledged by the Government them- 
selves, for in most cases it is actually called 
deferred pay, and in all cases it is deferred pay and 
nothing else. Look at the cases of my brother 
Jack and me. He went into private employment 
and earned far better wages than I did, but had 
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no promise of a pension. I took lower wages 
because I was to receive a pension after thirty 
years’ service. Out of his higher wages Jack 
saved money and-invested it in buying two small 
houses, and he is now getting £26 a year with the 
money he saved. Yet, now we are both sixty- 
five, the State is going to give him §s. a week, 
and going to give me nothing because I was fool 
enough to leave my savings in the hands of the 
State, and because my pension is 12s. a week. It 
is a cruel injustice to me.” 

Another method of cutting down the pension- 
list is the suggestion that nobody is to have the 
money unless he or she applies for it every Monday 
morning in person at the local pension office. It 
is supposed that these disagreeable conditions will 
prevent persons in the middle and upper classes 
from claiming their money. They will not like, 
it is said, to stand in a line every Monday among 
their poorer neighbours waiting for their turn 
at the pension window. Now I venture to say 
that this plan for cutting down the pension-list 
will end in nothing. It might last for five or six 
years, but very soon people would begin to say 
that it was a monstrous shame to expose poor 
men to the discomfort of asking for their pensions 
in person, that many of them, old and feeble, had 
to stand out in the rain, and that therefore they 
ought to be allowed to send a substitute to fetch 
the money, or else the Government should send 
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it to them by post. But the moment pensions 
collected by substitutes or sent out by the post 
are legalised practically everybody would claim his 
pension. ‘Those who did not want the pensions 
for themselves would be certain to be besieged 
by charities and other institutions who would say : 
“Tf you will kindly assign to us your old-age 
pension, we will send a substitute to collect it for 
you, or receive it for you through the post.” As 
no question of pride would come in here, we may 
be sure that such appeals would not be made to 
deaf ears. 

Well-to-do men would no doubt explain that 
they did not take the old-age pension for them- 
selves, but gave it to the parish church or the 
village hospital, or whatever their pet charity 
might be. I, for example, should certainly assign 
my pension to the parish rifle club, if parish rifle 
clubs are still allowed to exist when I am sixty- 
five. In any case, the pensions would all be . 
drawn. 

I must defer to next week an examination of 
yet another scheme for cutting down the list.— 


Yours very sincerely, 
4 Pash: weal Ag F 


x 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS AGAIN 


Dear Mr. ,—Another scheme for cutting 
down old-age pensions was suggested by the 
Nation last summer. It “1s. that? no. man 
or woman should be allowed to claim his 
or her old-age pension if he or she is earning 
ss. a week or over. If they are earning less 
they are only to be allowed such a pension 
as would make up their earnings to -5s. a 
week. The object of this proposal is to prevent 
what otherwise would certainly happen—the 
lowering of wages through old-age pensions. If 
an old couple, each sixty-five, were together 
getting 10s. a week through pensions and were 
still active, it is obvious that they could and 
would be willing to take lower wages than they 
do now. For example, the man might be willing 
to work at ros. a week, and, though he might be 
somewhat feeble, it is quite conceivable that an 
employer might find it worth his while to have 
two men over sixty-five working in his garden for 
54 
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Ios. a week each, rather than one able-bodied 
man at {1 a week. 

According to the Nation’s plan, then, idleness 
would be one of the essential conditions under 
which men and women would get their old-age 
pensions. The Nation significantly adds that a 
somewhat elaborate system of inspection would be 
necessary to enforce this rule. I certainly think 
it would. A whole army of inspectors, male and 
female, would always be looking over hedges or 
through doors to find out whether old Mr. Brown 
or old Mrs. Smith were not surreptitiously earning 
a little money, and if he or she were, would be 
reporting them to the pension authority and 
getting them struck off the list. If the old people ~ 
persisted in claiming their pensions under false 
declarations, they would, of course, have to be 
fined or imprisoned for perjury. Though I fully 
realise the logical necessity for such a proposal, it 
is to my mind most harsh and odious. We all 
know how intolerable idleness is to the majority 
of men and women who have earned their bread 
by hard work. Unless they are born idlers, they 
cannot be happy unless they are doing something 
in their old age. Under the Nation scheme, 
however, they would either be bribed into an 
unnatural idleness or else tempted into deceiving 
the State by false declarations. Depend upon it, a 
scheme so contrary to human feeling would never 
stand. .In a very short time the premium on 
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idleness, and the hosts of spies and inspectors trying 
to find out if old-age pensioners were earning 
money, would be swept away in a storm of 
popular indignation, 

Before I leave the subject I must say a word as 
to an assertion often made—namely, that old-age 
pensions are a natural and proper charge upon the 
community, because their recipients have had no 
chance of making provision for themselves. To 
this declaration I give the most absolute denial. 
It is perfectly possible for an ordinaty working 
man to make provision for his old age, and to 
make it without any intolerable sacrifice. It has 
been calculated that any working man who so 
desires may obtain an old-age benefit of 5s. a week 
at sixty-five in a Provident Society if from the age 
of twenty-one to sixty-five he makes a payment of 
24d.a week. That is, if on one day in the week 
he will give up, say, a pint of beer he may make 
provision for his old age. I note also that it was 
stated last summer by the permanent secretary at 
a meeting of the Ancient Order of Foresters that 
the extra contribution in the Foresters required to 
give 5s. a week at seventy would be only ?d.a 
week beginning at eighteen years, rd. at twenty- 
four, and 14d. at twenty-eight. That, I think, is 
a sufficient answer to the objection I have noted. 
I may add, however, that actual instances can be 
cited where even the most poorly paid men in 
the country—that is, agricultural labourers—have 
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provided themselves, notably in the Dunmow 
Friendly Society, with old-age pensions purely 
through their own efforts and without any 
Government help. 

Do not think, because I write strongly against 
State-provided, non-contributory old-age pensions, 
that I do not realise the benefits obtained through 
old-age pensions. I should like to see all men 
and women past. sixty-five in possession of a 
pension. But I hold that they should provide it 
for themselves, and that we must not place this 
staggering burden on the State. I should not, 
again, object to a well-devised scheme of com- 
pulsory insurance against old age. What I protest 
against 1s imposing on the taxpayer a burden 
which will ultimately reach £30,000,000 a year. 
Remember, the taxpayer on whom the chief 
burden of taxation falls is always the working 
-man.—Yours very sincerely, 


hes ed beer 


XI 
STATE FEEDING OF CHILDREN AND THE 
ENDOWMENT OF MOTHERHOOD 


Dear Mr. ,—The next point in the attack 
on the family with which I want to deal is the 
feeding of school-children. I am sure that the 
universal feeding of school-children, advocated by 
the Socialists, and also by many well-meaning 
but uninstructed philanthropists, would be to 
open an academy of pauperism in every elementary 
school in the country. Superficially, no doubt, 
a certain case can be made out for feeding school- 
children. What is the use, it is said, of pouring 
knowledge into the brains of children who are 
so weak from want of food that they are totally 
unfit to make the mental exertion required of 
them by their teachers? It is mere waste of 
money to teach starving boys and girls. Therefore, 
in order not to throw away the expensive lessons 
provided by the State, the State must feed the 
children, and so make them capable of taking 
advantage of the education it provides. In theory, 
58 
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as I have said, this is well enough. No man can 
help being deeply moved by the idea of small 
children trying to work when weak and faint from 
want of nourishment, and I, and all other anti- 
Socialists of whom I have ever heard, would be 
perfectly willing, in the case of children who are 
starving and whose parents are unable to provide 
them with food, to give the necessary food. 
When, however, we study the facts at first hand, 
we find that the proposition is not, in fact, pre- 
sented to us in this way. The really starving 
children are already provided for by the existing 
Poor Law. There are, of course, besides, a certain 
number of children who are neglected by parents 
who are perfectly well able to feed them. But 
here the remedy is not for the State to feed the 
children, but for the State to force the parents to 
do their duty. I have not only no objection to 
all parents guilty of such gross misconduct being 
prosecuted and severely punished for neglecting 
to keep their children properly fed and clothed, 
but should immensely like to see them suffer for 
their crime, for it is nothing less. 

I should like to quote some facts to show you 
how absurd it is to imagine that the teachers are 
competent to look round the benches at a school 
and, when certain of the children are seen to look 
ill and badly nourished, to assume that their 
parents are unable to feed them. A year or two 
ago, the Education Committee of the Board of 
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Guardians of the city of Leeds received from the 
teachers in the elementary schools the names of 
three thousand children who were declared to be 
underfed. Thirteen hundred and forty-seven of 
the children on this list were accordingly visited 
by special officers of the Guardians in order to 
ascertain the facts. After carefully considering 
the reports, the Committee decided thats 
hundred and ninety of these were “No case — 
were, that is, not the children of parents too poor 
to feed them. The decisions were based on facts 
such as are exemplified in the following three 
cases :-— 

(2) Man, wife, and two children.—Teacher’s re- 
port : “Temporarily incapacitated from feeding children.” 
Officer's report: “Man earning regular wage, £1 : 138. ; 
wife, a weaver, earning 16s.; total, £2:9s. Man in 
Engineers’ Society and lodge.” 

(4) Man, wife, and four children.—Teacher’s report : 
‘Temporarily incapacitated.”” Officer’s report: ‘ Man’s 
regular wage, £3:10s.; daughter earning 18s. ; total, 
PASS. 

(c) Man, wife, and six children.—Teacher’s report : 
“ Apparently urgent.” Officer’s report : “ Man employed 
by Corporation at regular wage, £1: 18s. ; son and two 
daughters earning 19s. ; total, £2:17s. Man in lodges 


and trade society ; children well fed; home clean ; 
exceptionally thrifty parents and contrivers.” 


Remember this is by no means an exceptional 
experience. Boards of Guardians in other parts 
of the country have- made similar inquiries with 
similar results. But if in spite of these warnings 
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we insist upon feeding all school-children, or even 
all school-children who look badly fed and whose 
parents we guess to be destitute, we shall very 
soon create plenty of dona fide cases where the 
parents are unable to feed the children. Let us 
never forget that one of the reasons which make 
men and women overcome their natural desire 
for idleness is their determination to provide for 
their children.~~The love of their children and 
the duty of feeding them act as incentives not 
only to work and thrift, but to morality and self- 
restraint. 

I can best illustrate the injury done to the 
family and family life by free meals to school- 
children by quoting an authentic story which I 
have quoted on several occasions before. A widow 
in an East End parish said to the vicar’s wife: 
“|’m glad, ma’am, that this free feedin’ of school- 
children didn’t come in till mine was grown up.” 
The clergyman’s wife, somewhat surprised by 
this remark, asked for an explanation. ‘“ Well, 
ma’am, you see it’s this way. My husband was 
a drinkin’ man, but he was very fond of the 
children, and if it hadn’t been that he was obliged 
to find something for them he’d have been ten 
times worse than he was.” In other words, the 
wife, although no social philosopher and no 
political economist, had realised the enormous in- 
fluence of responsibility for the family in keeping 
the husband within the bounds of social duty, 
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and in preventing him from returning to that 
brutish isolation from which the institution of 
the family has, with such pain and difficulty, 
_rescued mankind. ; 

Mrs. Bosanquet, whose name must be honoured 
wherever men are gathered together determined 
to maintain the strength of the people and to 
resist attacks upon the family, has told another 
story which illustrates the tremendous influence 
exercised by family ties, and shows how unwise 
are those who, by schemes for feeding children, 
endowing motherhood, and relieving children of 
the care of aged parents, would deprive the institu- 
tion of all its work. She tells us that while 
talking to a mother apparently terribly hindered 
in her work by the children who clung to her 
skirts, the remark came naturally : “They must 
hinder your work very much?” “I'd never get 
through my work without them,” was the instant 
rejoinder. Here again that which made the 
woman a self-respecting member, or perhaps I 
should say the essential pillar, of society was a 
deep sense of the sacredness of family life. Let 
no one suppose that State action will provide 
springs of life so strong and so ennobling as 
these. 

If neither father nor mother is to feel any 
necessity to feed their children, what sort of 
citizens are we likely to get? Miss Loane in one 
of her admirable books partly answers this ques- 
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tion when she records a conversation between two 
women, one of whom was remonstrating with 
the other for the neglect of her children.” The 
mother arraigned for neglect over the garden wall 
clinched the argument by screaming out: “As 
long as the Salvation Army’ll feed my children, 
I won't.” 

I come next to the proposals for the endow- 
ment of motherhood. The plan proposed by that 
eminent Socialist, Mr. Sidney Webb, is for the 
State to give as it were a capitation-grant for 
children, while the mothers are to be helped in 
their hour of need by a handsome contribution 
by the State. Here again at first sight nothing 
would seem more reasonable or a better object 
for State aid. I, at any rate, should feel immensely 
attracted towards the scheme if we could help the 
mothers without pauperising the fathers. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is impossible for the State 
to shower its bounty upon mothers without taking 
away from the husbands and fathers responsi- 
bilities which it is for their good and for the 
good of the State should be maintained. The 
fact that a man has to work to keep his wife, and - 
to provide her with comforts during her confine- 
ment, and that he has also to provide for the 
young and helpless child in its mother’s arms, 
has upon the father the most beneficial effect. 
Once teach him, however, that this is not his 
business, and that the State will look after his wife 
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and his children, and he becomes a demoralised 
man. The endowment of motherhood, in a word, 
though it sounds so kindly a proposal, means 
merely relieving the man of duties which it is 
immensely to his advantage to carry out. A man 
prospers morally, not through the duties he avoids, 
but through those he performs. 

I know you are a reader of Kipling. Do you 
remember the striking poem about the Kaiser’s 
Rescript, and the discussion of the proposal that 
all nations should agree to a law preventing any 
man from working for more than eight hours a 
day? When an English working man speaks at 
the Conference, this is what he says : 


And a British delegate thundered: “The halt and the , 
lame be blowed, 

I’ve a crib in the South-West workshops, and a home 
in the Wandsworth Road; 

And till the ’Sociation has footed my burial bill 

Vll work for the kids and the missis. Pull up ?—TIl 
be damned if I will.” 


That is the true spirit. That is what makes 
the nation strong. But be sure that spirit will not 
last if we tell men that they need not endow 
motherhood, but that the State will do it for 
them.—Yours very sincerely, 


J. Sr. L. S. 


XII 


THE OLD POOR LAW 


Dear Mr. ,—I want to draw your attention 
to a fact too often forgotten. It is that we have 
tried, and tried very thoroughly, a system of State 
Socialism in England, and that it was a complete 
and disastrous failure. Under the old Poor Law, 
or let us say the latest developments of the old 
Poor Law, which existed roughly between the 
years 1800 and 1834, we had experience of an almost 
complete Socialistic system. The inhabitants of a 
parish till 1834 had an absolute claim upon the 
community for their support. Every man and 
woman in a parish could sing the pauper’s song : 


Then drive away sorrow and banish all care, 
For the State it is bound to maintain us. 


There was State endowment for the old, State 
endowment for the unemployed, and State endow- 
ment for motherhood. The more children a. 
woman had, whether born in wedlock or not, the 
more she received at the hands of the State. The 


begetting of the children was, as it were, the only 
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function left to the father. Unless the father was 
particularly anxious to sacrifice himself to his 
offspring, his duties were performed by the com- 
munity, with the result that there was a frightful 

increase in illegitimate births. Nothing comes out 
‘more strongly in that wonderful book, the Report 
of the Poor Law Commission of 1834, than the 
destruction of family life and family ties which was 
accomplished by the indiscriminate Poor Law 
relief of those days. I had best, however, quote 
the actual words of a notable passage in the 
Report of the Commissioners which deals with the 
appalling effect on family life and family feeling 


caused by indiscriminate poor relief :— 


The worst results [of the old Poor Law system of indis- 
criminate outdoor relief |, however, are still to be mentioned. 
In all ranks of society the great sources of happiness and 
virtue are the domestic affections, and this is particularly 
the case among those who have so few resources as the 
labouring classes. Now, pauperism seems to be an engine 
for the purpose of disconnecting each member of a family 
from all the others; of reducing ali to the state of 
domesticated animals, fed, lodged, and provided for by 
the parish, without mutual dependence or mutual 
interest. 

“The effect of allowance,” says Mr. Stuart, “is to 
weaken, if not to destroy, all the ties of affection between 
parent and child. Whenever a lad comes to earn wages, 
or to receive parish relief on his own account (and this, we 
must recollect, is at the age of fourteen), although he 
may continue to lodge with his parents, he does not 
throw his money into a common purse and board with 
them, but buys his own loaf and piece of bacon, which 
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he devours alone. The most disgraceful quarrels arise 
from mutual accusations of theft ; and as the child knows 


‘that he has been nurtured at the expense of the parish, he 


has no filial attachment to his parents. The circumstances 
of the pauper stand in an inverted relation to those of every 
other rank in society.- Instead of a family being a source 
of care, anxiety, and expense, for which he hopes to be 
rewarded by the filial return of assistance and support 
when they grow up, there is no period in his life in 
which he tastes less of solicitude, or in which he has the 
means of obtaining- all the necessaries of life in greater 
abundance ; but as he is always sure of maintenance, it is 
in general the practice to enjoy life when he can, and no 
thought is taken for the morrow. Those parents who 
are thoroughly degraded and demoralised by the effects of 
‘allowance’ not only take no means to train up their 
children to habits of industry, but do their utmost to 
prevent their obtaining employment, lest it should come 
to the knowledge of the parish officers, and be laid hold 
of for the purpose of taking away the allowance.” 

Mr. Majendie states that at Thaxted mothers and 
children will not nurse each other in sickness unless they 
are paid for it. Mr. Power mentions the following 
circumstance as having occurred at Over, Cambridgeshire, 
a few days before his visit : . 

“« A widow with two children had been in the receipt of 
3s. a week from the parish. She was enabled by this 
allowance and her own earnings to live very comfortably. 
She married a butcher. The allowance was continued. 
But the butcher and his bride came to the overseer and 
said, ‘They were not going to keep those children for 
3s. a week, and that if a further allowance was not made 
they should turn them out of doors and throw them on the 
parish altogether.’ The overseer resisted. The butcher 
appealed to the bench, who recommended him to make 
the best arrangement he could, as the parish was obliged 
to support the children.” 
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“Those whose minds,” say Messrs. Wrottesley and 
Cameron, “have been moulded by the operation of the 
Poor Laws appear not to have the slightest scruple in 
asking to be paid for the performance of those domestic 
duties which the most brutal savages are in general willing 
to render gratuitously to their own kindred. ‘Why 
should I tend my sick and aged parents, when the parish 
is bound to do it? Or if I do perform the service, 
why should I excuse the parish, which is bound to pay 
ouitr. + 


“At the time of my journey,” says Mr. Cowell, “ the 
acquaintance I had with the practical operation of the 
Poor Laws led me to suppose that the pressure of the 
sum annually raised upon the ratepayers, and its progres- 
sive increase, constituted the main inconvenience of the 
Poor Law system. The experience of a very few weeks 
served to convince me that this evil, however great, sinks into 
insignificance when compared with the dreadful effects which 
the system produces on the morals and happiness of the lower 
orders. It is as difficult to convey to the mind of the 
reader a true and faithful impression of the intensity and 
malignancy of the evil in this point of view, as it is by 
any description, however vivid, to give an adequate idea 
of the horrors of a shipwreck or a pestilence. 4 person 
must converse with paupers, must enter workhouses, and 
examine the inmates, must attend at the parish pay-table, 
before he can form a just conception of the moral debasement 
which is the offspring of the present system; he must hear the 
pauper threaten to abandon his wife and family unless more 
money 1s allowed him—threaten to abandon an aged bedridden 
mother, to turn her out of his house and lay her down at the 
overseers: door, unless he is paid for giving her shelter, he 
must hear parents threatening to follow the same course with 
regard to their sick children; he must see mothers coming 
to receive the reward of their daughters ignominy, and 
witness women in cottages quietly pointing out, without even 
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the question being asked, which are their children by their 
husband and which by other men previous to marriage ; 
and when he finds that he can scarcely step into a town 
or parish in any county without meeting with some instance 
or other of this character he will no longer consider the 
pecuniary pressure on the ratepayer as the first in the 
class of evils which the Poor Laws have entailed upon the 
community.” 


I mean in another letter to give you some 
further proof from the Report of 1834 of the 
terrible evils caused by the Socialism of the old 
Poor Law.—Yours very sincerely, 


Tew Pe aw: 


XIII 


THEOL DSPGOR LAW (continued) 


Dear Mr. ,—Another method of estimating | 
the demoralisation caused by the absolute right to 
relief conferred by the old Poor Law is to be found 
in noting the difference between the independent 
labourers, as they were called, and the labourers 
who had a right to parish relief. As you perhaps 
know, a man could only claim relief from his own 
parish. In order to make good that claim he had 
to show that he possessed what was called a settle- 
ment in the parish. A certain number of men, 
from various causes, such as having gone to other 
parts of England, lost their settlement, and so 
their claim upon any particular parish. They 
had therefore to rely upon their own efforts. The 
difference between such men and those who 
possessed the indefeasible right to relief was 
enormous. Several witnesses before the Poor Law 
Commission of 1834 declared that they could tell 
those who were called independent labourers by 
the mere look on their faces, by the appearance of 
70 
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their families, or even by their houses—a striking 
illustration of Gray’s famous line— 


And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 


Here is a striking piece of evidence compar- 
ing the independent labourers and the able-bodied 
paupers :— 


“Fave you ever compared the condition of the able- 
bodied pauper with the condition of the independent 
labourer ?”’—‘‘ Yes, I have lately inquired into various 
cases of the labouring poor who receive parish relief ; and, 
being perfectly acquainted with the cases of paupers 
generally, the contrast struck me forcibly. In the pauper’s 
habitation you will find a strange show of misery and 
wretchedness ; and those little articles of furniture which 
might by the least exertion imaginable wear an appearance 
of comfort are turned, as it were intentionally, the ugliest 
side outward. The children are dirty, and appear to be 
under no control. The clothes of both parents and children, 
in nine cases out of ten, are ragged, but evidently are so 
for the lack of the least attempt to make them otherwise ; 
for I have very rarely found the clothes of a pauper with 
a patch put or a seam made upon them since new. Their 
mode of living, in all cases that I have known (except and 
always making the distinction between the determined 
pauper and the infirm and deserving poor, which cases are 
but comparatively few), is most improvident. It is diffi- 
cult to get to a knowledge of particulars in their cases ; 
but whatever provisions I have found, on visiting their 
habitations, have been of the best quality ; and my inquiries 
among tradesmen, as butchers, chandlers, shopkeepers, etc., 
have all been answered with : ‘ They will not have anything 
but the best.’ 

“Tn the habitation of the labouring man who receives 
no parish relief you will find (I have done so) even in the 
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poorest an appearance of comfort ; the articles of furniture, 
few and humble though they may be, have their best side 
seen, are arranged in something like order, and so as to 
produce the best appearance of which they are capable. 
The children appear under parental control; are sent 
~to school (if of that age); their clothes you will find 
patched and taken care of so as to make them wear as 
long a time as possible. ‘There is a sense of moral feeling 
and moral dignity easily discerned. They purchase such 
food, and at such seasons, and in such quantities, as the 
most economical would approve of.” 


Another writer, Mr Isaac Willis, collector of 
the Poor-rates in the parish of St. Mary, Stratford- 
le-Bow, London, spoke to the same effect :— 


‘«« Are the two classes externally distinguishable in their 
persons, houses, or behaviour ?’’—“ Yes, they are. I can 
easily distinguish them, and I think they might be 
distinguished by any one who paid attention to them. 
The independent labourer is comparatively clean in his 
person, his wife and children are clean, and the children 
go to school; the house is in better order and more 
cleanly. Those who depend on parish relief or on bene- 
factions, on the contrary, are dirty in their persons and 
slothful in their habits; the children are allowed to go 
about the streets in a vagrant condition. The industrious 
labourers get their children out to service early. The 
pauper and charity-fed people do not care what becomes 
of their children. The man who earns his penny is always 
a better man in every way than the man who begs it.” 


Another London witness, Mr. Samuel Miller, 
assistant- overseer of St. Sepulchre’s, London, 
testified asi follows :—= | 


“In the course of my visits to the residences of the 
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labouring people in our own and other parishes I have 
seen the apartments of those who remained independent, 
_ though they had no apparent means of getting more than 
those who were receiving relief from the parish, or so 
much as outdoor paupers. The difference in their appear- 
ance is most striking ; I now almost immediately, on the 
sight of a room, can tell whether it is the room of a 
pauper or of an independent labourer. I have frequently 
said to the wife of an independent labourer, ‘I can see by 
the neatness and cleanness of your place that you: receive 
no relief from any parish.’ ‘No,’ they usually say, 
‘and I hope we’never shall.’ This is applicable not only 
to the paupers in the Metropolis, but it may be stated, 
from all I have seen elsewhere, and heard, that it is equally 
applicable to other places. The quantity of relief given 
to the paupers makes no difference with them as to 
cleanliness or comfort ; in many instances very much the 
contrary. More money only produces more drunkenness. , 
We have had frequent instances of persons being deprived 
of parochial relief from misconduct or otherwise, or, as 
the officers call it, ‘choked off the parish,’ during twelve 
months or more, and at the end of that time we have 
found them in a better condition than when they were 
receiving weekly relief.” 


I cannot, unfortunately, find space to give all 
the illustrations of the terrible demoralisation 
brought about by the old Poor Law which the 
Report contains. Before I leave the subject, how- 
ever, I should like to quote the introductory 
paragraph which deals with the effects of the old 
Poor Law system on those not actually relieved 


We have seen that one of the objects attempted by 
the present [1834] administration of the Poor Laws is to 
repeal pro tanto that law of nature by which the effects of 
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each man’s improvidence or misconduct are borne by him- 
self and his family. ‘The effect of that attempt has been 
to repeal pro tanio the law by which each man and his 
family enjoy the benefit of his own prudence and virtue. 
In abolishing punishment we equally abolish reward. Under 
“the operation of the scale system—the system which 
directs the overseers to xegu/ate the incomes of the 
labourers according to theif families—idleness, improvi- 
dence, or extravagance occasions no loss, and consequently 
diligence and economy can afford no gain. But to say 
merely that these virtues afford no gain is an inadequate 
expression; they are often the causes of absolute loss. 
We have seen that in many places the income derived 
from the parish for easy or nominal work, or, as it is 
most significantly termed, “in lieu of labour,” actually 
exceeds that of the independent labourer; and even in 
those cases in which the relief-money only equals, or 
nearly approaches, the average rate of wages it is often 
better worth having, as the pauper requires less expensive 
- diet and clothing than the hard-working man. In such 
places a man who does not possess either some property 
or an amount of skill which will ensure to him more 
than the average rate of wages is, of course, a loser by 
preserving his independence. Even if he have some 
property, he is a loser, unless the aggregate of the income 
which it affords and of his wages equals what he would 
receive as a pauper. 

It appears, accordingly, that when a parish has become 
pauperised the labourers are not only prodigal of their 
earnings, not only avoid accumulation, but even dispose 
of, and waste in debauchery, as soon as their families 
entitle them to allowance, any small properties which may 
have devolved on them, or which they may have saved in 
happier times. Self-respect, however, is not yet so utterly 
destroyed among the English peasantry as to make this 
universal. Men are still to be found who would rather 
derive a smaller income from their own funds and their 
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own exertions than beg a larger one from the parish. 
And in those cases in which the labourer’s property is so 
considerable as to produce, when joined to his wages, an 
income exceeding parish pay, or the aggregate of wages 
and allowance, it is obviously his interest to remain 
independent. 

Will it be believed that such is not merely the cruelty, 
but the folly of the ratepayers in many places that they 
prohibit this conduct—that they conspire to deny the man 
who, in defiance of the examples of all around him, has 
dared to save, and attempts to keep his savings, the 
permission to work for his bread? Such a statement 
appears so monstrous that we will substantiate it by some 
extracts from our evidence. 


I feel sure that you will realise the importance 
of the extracts I have given from the Report of 
1834, and I hope that you and all others who are 
studying the subject of Socialism will read that 
Report in detail. It is a book of no very great 
dimensions, and can be bought for the price of 
1s. 8d., either from the Government printers, 
Messrs. Wyman and Sons, or through any book- 


seller.—Yours very sincerely, 


J. Sr. LS. 


XIV 


WHAT olSe vie 


Dear Mr. ,—I hope when thinking about 
Socialism and discussing it with your friends that 
you will never let yourself be frightened or put 
off by the technical language of political economy, 
or be driven from what seems to you a sound 
view because this or that great name is brought 
up against you and you are told that what seems 
to you common-sense is contrary to Mr. So-and- 
so’s theory or statement. Political economy or 
Economics is the science of exchange, and though 
the tree may be very complicated at the top, with 
an enormous number of interlacing branches, it 
has only one stem, and that is the true and just 
definition of value, or rather exchange value. | 
say ‘exchange value” instead of simply “ value” 
to prevent confusion. People are apt to use 
“value” as if it were the same as “ usefulness.” 
Exchange value means not only usefulness, but 
the quality of being exchenge ale aes quality 
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which makes people willing to give something 
in exchange for an object. If men would only 
keep a clear understanding in their minds of what 
exchange value is, and how it arises, they would 
find economics very greatly simplified, and we 
should see very many paradoxes and false theories 
now flourishing wither away. People sometimes 
talk as if exchange value can belong to a thing 
because it has had labour expended on it, or, as 
they put it, that labour is the sole cause of value, 
and therefore of wealth. It is, indeed, on the 
assertion that the sole cause of value is labour that 
~the whole of modern Socialism was built up by 
Marx. Though I believe some of the modern 
Socialists declare that they do not hold with the 
Marxian definition of value in this absolute form, 
they in fact still base all their theories upon it. 
A moment’s thought will show how untrue is 
this definition. 

Suppose you take a hard and ugly block of 
stone and hire two or three men to carve it and 
bore holes through it in various ways. Next, 
suppose that these men hew it and hack it so 
much that it ceases to have any strength as a 
block of stone, while at the same time, as might 
easily be the case, acquiring no artistic beauty 
whatever. Some £20 or £30 worth of labour 
might have been put into the stone, and yet it 
would have no exchange value whatever, but 
might very well be worthless except as broken 
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stone. Clearly here labour would not have been 
the source of value. 

It is also not possible to say that a thing has 
value because it has utility—because, that 1s, 
people want it. Sea-water has utility, for it can 
be made into salt, and it is therefore in demand, 
and yet on the seashore, where any amount of it 
can be obtained, it has no exchange value. 

What is wanted to give exchange value to an 
article is the presence of two things—demand 
and the limitation of supply, or, in other words, 
demand and a certain amount of scarcity. These 
two requisities are like the two poles in electricity. 
When they are brought together, but only then, 
the electric spark of exchange value is produced. 
Test this rule in any case you like, and you will 
find that it is always true. There is always a 
demand for drinking-water among human beings. 
But it has no exchange value unless there is a | 
limitation in the supply—that is, scarcity. Men 
will pay nothing for water if they are living on 
the shores of a lake, and can get it with perfect 
ease. When, however, they are away from the 
shores of the lake, and the water has to be brought 
to them in pipes—z.e. when it has become limited 
in supply—it has an exchange value, and men will 
give other things for it. The same may be said 
of fresh air. Here you see that demand alone— 
everybody demands air and water—does not give 
exchange value. In the same way, limitation of 
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supply—mere scarcity—will not give exchange 
value alone. There are a certain number, though 
a very small number, of pebbles on the seashore 
of an ounce in weight—in other words, there is 
a limitation of supply in the matter of pebbles of 
an ounce in weight. Since, however, there is 
no demand for them, their scarcity alone does not 
give them value. Suppose, however, that pebbles 
weighing an ounce each were urgently needed in 
considerable quantities, for some purpose or other. 
Then at once such pebbles would have an exchange 
value, because the two things would have come 
together—demand and limitation of supply. 

Perhaps the clearest way to put the matter is 
this. Demand is the first essential for value, 
because unless somebody wants a thing nobody 
is going to offer anything in exchange for it. 
The next essential is that it shall be limited in 
supply, because, again, nobody is going to give 
anything in exchange for something which, owing 
to the fact that it is unlimited in supply, he can 
get for himself for nothing. 

But value varies very greatly in degree accord- 
ing to the proportion between demand and supply. 
The price, that is, is constantly changing. Here 
the old rhyme will help us: 


The real worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring. 


You cannot get beyond that piece of ancient 
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wisdom as to-the- determination of value. The 
degree of value or price of a particular object 
can only be ascertained by finding out what 
people will give for it. Their conduct here is 
governed by the proportion between demand 
and supply. Let me say again that if you keep 
this simple theory of value clear in your mind, 
you will find it a sure guide through the labyrinth 
of political economy. Whenever you find a 
theory propounded by an economist, no matter 
how distinguished, which contradicts these plain 
facts as to exchange value, you may be sure it is 
wrong.—Yours very sincerely, 
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SWEATING AND A MINIMUM WAGE 


DeaR Mr. —,—No one can feel more strongly 
than I do the sense of pity and regret that men 
and women should often labour so hard and under 
such miserable conditions for so wretched a wage. 
If we could really put an end to the evils of 
sweating and free the tired sempstress from her 
unrequited toil by an Act of Parliament, I should 
deem no sacrifice too great,—except the fool’s 
sacrifice under which one evil is abolished by 
calling a greater evil into existence, or no remedy 
at all is found, but only the name of the evil is 
changed. Unfortunately it is such means that 
the House of Commons lately declared its willing- 
ness to adopt in a fit of futile sentimentality. 
Members vied with each other in their eagerness 
to prescribe quack remedies for the evil—remedies 
which would either do no good or render the 
disease worse than ever—and refused to face the 
consequences of their action. We all know the 


mood of the coachman who, when he has lost 
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his way, whips up his horses and drives on, any- 
how and anywhere, in a panic, feeling that if he 
only goes somewhere fast enough he will get out 
of his troubles. He forgets that as likely as not 
he is only getting farther and farther away from 
his true goal. 

Let me give you an example of the unwilling- 
ness of the Commons to look the facts in the face 
or to realise the consequences of their proposal. 
Practically all the speakers in the debate admitted 
that the question of sweating was really part 
of the question of unemployment. Yet they 
deliberately sanctioned a measure the effect of 
which must be to increase unemployment. If a 
minimum wage is fixed, it is certain that a great 
many people now employed at less than that 
wage will be thrown out of employment, and 
thus we shall add to the unemployed, many of 
whom notoriously are unwilling to work, a body 
of men and women who at any rate are willing 
to work, but whom the State will not allow to 
work at the wages at which work can be obtained 
by them. This result of fixing a minimum wage 
was well brought out by Judge Backhouse, a 
judge appointed by the New South Wales 
Government to inquire into the working of the 
minimum-wage law in Victoria. The Judge 
pointed out how the result had been to drive 
out of employment many of those who were 
previously at work, or else to cause evasions of 
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the law. “To the man who is merely slow the 
law shows no mercy. If he cannot earn the 
minimum wage, he must not work at all.” 

It will no doubt be urged against the view I 
am taking that I have nothing practical to propose 
to meet the evils of sweating, and I shall be 
asked with rhetorical emphasis whether I am 
really content that “The Song of the. Shirt” 
shall be sung in thousands of miserable homes or 
sweaters’ dens in order that the sacred principles 
of political economy shall not be infringed. My 
answer is that though I have no ready-made 
remedy for sweating, I am not willing to pretend 
that I have a remedy when I have not, or to 
support a measure which I know will increase 
the evils complained of merely on the ground 
that I am doing something to ease the national 
conscience. If the “national conscience” de- 
mands an active poison rather than endurance of 
suffering, however poignant, then the “national 
conscience” is a false guide. But though I have 
no immediate remedy to propose, I am by no 
means unable to indicate some of the causes 
that have brought about the evils of sweating. 
These are the causes that produce unemployment 
and pauperism in their various forms. 

To put the matter shortly, we must endeavour 
to stop sweating by stopping the manufacture of 
the unemployed and of pauperised persons. One 
of the chief engines of this manufacture is the 
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maladministration of the Poor Law. The next 
is the special provision which of late years we 
have made for the unemployed. By recent 
legislation we have rendered it easy to be un- 
employed. In a word, the State is discovering 
that it can have just as. many unemployed as it 
likes to pay for. It learnt this fact once before— 
in the years between 1790 and 1830—and in 1834 
it realised that it must stop the manufacture of 
unemployed or be ruined. Now, apparently, it 
has forgotten, and will have to learn its lesson 
again. 

Another source of unemployment is to be 
found in those Trade-Union regulations under 
which the natural grading of the pay of labour 
_ according to its efiiciency is not permitted. Of 
this cause we have no right to complain, for the 
action of the Trade-Unions is voluntary, and the 
State cannot and ought not to interfere. It 
ought not, however, to make the anti-grading 
policy of the Trade-Unions easier by, in effect, 
declaring that it will provide subsistence under 
the name of unemployed allowances for the men 
who are thrown out of employment by Trade- 
Union action. 

A last and final source of unemployment, and 
therefore of sweating, is, I believe, to be found 
in the tremendous pressure of our taxes and our 
rates on the poor. It is popular just now to 
regard high rates and high taxes as things almost’ 
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beneficial, but in reality they are bound to bring 
with them very great evils. While we have 
been taxing and rating people nominally in the 
interests of the working class and in order to 
carry out so-called social reforms, we have really 
been depressing the condition of the poorest part 
of the nation. Remember it is on the man who 
has his back to the brick wall of absolute poverty, 
and who has no.elbow-room in which to adjust his 
economic conditions, that the ultimate pressure of 
our public burdens falls. ‘That it falls indirectly 
does not make the pressure less onerous. 

In these days he who suggests freedom as a 
remedy for a social evil must expect to be treated 
with hatred, ridicule, and contempt, and held up 
as one who by his nature is half idiot and half 
tyrant. Nevertheless, I venture to say that by 
an application of the principles of free contract, 
and by such application alone, will a_ radical 
remedy be found for the evils of sweating. 
Restriction can do no permanent good, partly 
because it is bound to limit production—and 
increased production is the only means by which 
higher wages can be obtained—and partly because 
it is bound to carry with it that State aid which 
throws more burdens upon the people, and brings 
more and more of the industrious poor across 
the line which separates them from the pauper 
class. If the State forbids a man to take less 
than a certain wage, and he cannot get that wage, 
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the State has to support him. But the State is, 
after all, only the working men with an orna- 
mental fringe of capitalists at the top. Therefore 
what the State is really doing is decreasing the 
‘production of the things men desire, with the 
hope that thereby it will be able to give them 
more of those things ! 

One word more before I leave the subject. 
Though I hold that in freedom will be found 
the economic remedy, I by no means shut out 
the moral remedy. On the contrary, I believe 
that the moral remedy is all-important, and that 
those noble souls who are helping the poor to 
help themselves are doing infinitely better and 
kindlier work than those who vote for quack 
medicines. Again, I by no means desire to rule 
out the attack on sweating from the sanitary side. 
If, and when, the conditions under which men 
and women are working are found to be insanitary 
and likely to lead to disease, then let the law 
interfere and refuse to allow. those insanitary 
conditions to prevail. Work under insanitary 
conditions is waste of the human and of the 
material product in the highest degree, and the 
State is well advised to prevent such waste.— 
Yours very sincerely, 


JSP PLS: 


XVI 
THE RESERVES OF LABOUR 


Dear Mr. ——,—Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in the 
course of his speech on the Unemployed Bill 
declared that all economists and _ sociological 
investigators in the country, with Mr. Charles 
Booth at their head, had laid it down that 
modern industry demanded a surplus of labour in 
order to carry it on. He wanted to supplement 
that by another doctrine—that modern industry 
not only required a steady surplusage of labour, 
which might become a minimum, but also 
requires now and again a critical condition of 
unemployment. “It not only required its two 
per cent always, but its ten per cent occasionally. 
If they agreed with that, there was an inevitable 
corollary. If we were to have unemployed, not 
because the men were inferior to the employed, 
but because of the very nature of the organisation, 
it was a logical and humane corollary that the 
burden of unemployment should not be placed 
on the backs of these weak men, should not be 
left to charity or to odds and ends of ill-assorted 
87 
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legislation, but should be dealt with more and 
more on the lines of Clause III. of the present 
Byan e 

In other words, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald asserts 
that modern industry requires certain reserves of 
labour which can be brought up at moments of 
stress, and that the unemployed constitute these 
reserves. With certain limitations, I agree. 
But if these reserves are necessary to industry, 
let the cost of supplying them fall upon the 
industry, and not upon the State. Why should 
the taxpayers and ratepayers pay to keep during 
certain months of the year men who will be 
wanted by Messrs. Brown and Smith in order 
to get their firm very lucrative orders at another 
portion of the year? No doubt many owners 
of factories would be in very great difficulties if 
they could not feel that when large orders came 
their way they would find a sufficient body of 
men to help them to carry out those orders. 
Heretofore, or rather before the great extension 
of doles to the unemployed, many firms felt this 
so strongly that in slack periods they took orders 
at very low rates—rates which gave them no 
profit, or which even constituted a loss—in order 
to keep their body of operatives together. They 
recognised the need of maintaining reserves which 
can be drawn upon when large orders are coming 
in at high rates. Here is a good example of the 
compensating balance in industrial life. 
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Now, however, the capitalists are beginning 
to realise that there is little or no risk of their 
reserves of labour being lost if they do not keep 
them together by occasionally running their works 
without a profit. In future the reserves, instead 
of going elsewhere or melting away, will be kept 
in being for the good of the manufacturers by 
the State or the municipality. The onus of 
maintaining its own reserves is no longer imposed 
on the industry. The ratepayer and the taxpayer 
have undertaken the obligation. Being human, 
the employers very naturally fall in with 
this development of public policy, and shape 
their own action accordingly. In other words, 
what is happening in regard to the unemployed 
is what has happened again and again in our 
industrial history. We think we are throwing 
a bone to the poor unemployed terrier, whereas 
the big capitalist mastiff catches and makes off 
with it. The same thing occurred under the old 
Poor Law. The fact that the parishioners could 
claim maintenance from the parish had the result 
of driving down wages, and the farmers, in spite 
of the enormous rates, were often found to be 
defenders of the system because it enabled them 
to get farm-hands at 4s. a week. ‘The parish paid, 
say, 4s. to the labourer and the farmer only paid 
4s. No doubt in the long run the farmers 
suffered from the demoralisation of labour caused 
by State aid, just as the capitalist will in the end 
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suffer if we keep his reserves for him. The 
reserves will be demoralised by the State doles,— 
whereas they would have been maintained in true 
vigour had the capitalist been obliged, or rather . 
allowed, to do his own proper work at his own 
charges. 

In fact, the plan of providing for what Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald calls surplus labour by means 
of State action carries a double curse. It curses 
the recipient, and in the end it will bring a curse 
upon the capitalist who for the moment appears 
to;-benefit by it. «lhe reason is) plains Phe 
power to do good work depends in the last resort 
upon character and rests on a moral basis, and that 
moral basis is destroyed when we accept what 
Bastiat called the great fallacy that the State is 
an institution upon which everybody can live at 
the expense of everybody else.—Yours very 
sincerely, 


JeSnebest 


XVII 
THE UNEMPLOYED 


Dear Mr. ,»—You are, I know, concerned, 
as must indeed be every thinking man in the 
kingdom, with the problem of the unemployed. 
I do not want to trouble you with the obvious 
arguments against encouraging unemployment by 
lavish relief of various kinds, but I should like to 
draw your attention to some of the evidence in the 
Poor Law Report of 1834, which is very signifi- 
cant, and also very appropriate to the present time. 
Many people .are saying to-day: “It was no 
doubt a great mistake to start Special Committees 
and provide special treatment for the unemployed. 
It is, however, too late now to go back.” We 
cannot cut off the supplies from the unemployed 
at the very moment when trade is beginning to be 
slack, and when men are being thrown out of 
work. We must go on with the policy of giving 
help over and above that provided by the Poor 
Law.” My contention is that this view is not 
necessary, and that we can, and ought to, reverse 
gl 
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our policy in regard to the unemployed. I hold 
that the proper answer to the question, “ What are 
we to do with the unemployed ?” is “Stop manu- 
facturing them,”—that is, “Stop paying them.” 
The same situation arose in the “thirties,” and 
then it was found that the only effective plan was 
to stop putting a premium on unemployment. 
Read the piece of evidence given below by a 
witness who relates his experiences in a reformed 
Vestry. . Before the Poor Law was reformed as a 
whole, single parishes would occasionally determine 
to reform themselves, and to give poor relief on 
strict principles and only after severe tests. The 
greater part of England at that time was under a 
system which can best be described as recognising 
the right of all men and women to be unemployed, 
and when unemployed to be maintained, if they 
chose, by the parish. The result was that the 
country swarmed with unemployed, and, as the 
witness ‘notes, it was very generally thought 
impossible to get back to healthier conditions 
because trade was so bad. Yet, as the witness said, 
as soon as a parish left off paying the unemployed, 
the unemployed ceased being out of work. 


Mr. Baker (of Uley): ‘That it is not so difficult for 
them [persons unemployed and ‘supported by the parish] 
to find work for themselves as it is generally believed to 
be, is proved from the shortness of the time that, with not 
above two or three exceptions, any able-bodied person has 
remained in the house; and by a list which has been 
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made of more than 1000 persons who were on the parish 
books and who now can be proved to be otherwise main- 
tained, chiefly by their own exertions. The list shows 
what they used to receive, and for whom they now work. 
All who received parish pay before the workhouse was 
open are accounted for, excepting about eight or ten. 
Some few have left the parish, but not many. About 500 
are now on the books, and most of those on reduced pay. 
I did not advise the introduction of the plan till I had read 
much, and till I had removed many doubts by private 
correspondence with those who had witnessed its beneficial 
effects for several years. Among these doubts the most 
important was, ‘ How, in the present scarcity of work, can 
those employ or support themselves who are now receiving 
parish pay 2’ The answer was: ‘You will be surprised 
to find how soon the impossibility will dwindle down to an 
improbability, the improbability to a distant hope, and that 
again to complete success. I was also told that industry and 
frugality would increase, and that crime would become less ; 
but I never was told, nor had I the most distant hope, that 
the success would have been so complete. When it began 
the poor were idle, insolent, and in a state bordering upon 
riot: they openly acknowledged that they would rather live 
on the parish pay in idleness than work for full labourer’s 
wages, and when hired their behaviour was such that they 
could not be continued in work. Now all are glad to get 
work. I employed many of them in the winter of 1830, 
and in the spring I let them go; but I promised them 
work again in the next winter, for which they expressed 
more gratitude than I expected: but when the winter 
came very few claimed my promise. They were in work 
which they had found for themselves, and in this winter, up 
to this time [December 5, 1832], only one person has 
asked me for work. There is one man at Uley whose 
character is, and ever has been, exceedingly bad, and, his 
feet being inverted, he is lame. He was allowed parish 
pay till very lately ; he applied for an increase of it; he 
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asserted no one would employ him, and I believed him. 
At a Vestry meeting, however, his pay was entirely taken 
off ; he instantly found work for himself, and has lived by 


his labour ever since.” 


Another witness, Mr. Resch) (of Swallowfield), 
made the following statement :— 


“The sum of this is that the labourers generally have 
the means of independent support within their reach, but 
that, except in a few instances of rare sobriety and 
providence, they will not of their own accord make the 
efforts necessary to command them. Of most of the men 
here described, I have said that they are good and diligent 
workmen. “A want of ability and willingness to work, 
when work is given to them, is not among the faults of 
English labourers ; and it cannot be expected that they 
will be at the trouble of finding work, if they can find 
support without it. They will not go in search of the 
meat of industry, if they can sit down and eat the bread 
of idleness. If you maintain them in doing nothing, and 
put the key of the beer-house into their hand, what right 
have you to complain that they are idle and dissolute ?” 


Mrs. Park (wife of Mungo Park, the African 


explorer) gave this striking testimony :— 


“About two years ago the state of our workhouse 
[Gravesend] attracted my attention, from the condition in 
which I learned that it was during my inquiries respecting 
Mr. Park’s patients, he being then the surgeon of the 
parish. There were then fifty females in the workhouse. 
Of these, twenty-seven were young, stout, active women, 
who were never employed in doing anything whatever. 
There were five of these young and able women who were 
accustomed to go to bed in the forenoon, solely to pass off 
the time.” 


Accordingly a committee of ladies was formed, 
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who set about reforming the female side of the 
workhouse. 


‘“We wished to have the whole clothed in one way 
with gowns of blue linsey-woolsey, check aprons, dark 
handkerchiefs, and close white caps. After violent 
opposition from the mistress of the house and the females 
themselves, this was acceded to. Hitherto they had 
purchased the most gaudy prints for the females, and 
ready-made slop-shirts for the men in the house, whilst 
the young women were lying in bed idle. One of the 
paupers, a girl of eighteen years of age, who refused to 
work, was dressed in a dashing print dress of red and 
green, with gigot sleeves, a silk band, a large golden or 
gilt buckle, long gilt earrings, and a lace cap, turned up in 
front with bright ribbons, in the fashion of the day, and a 
high comb under the cap, and abundance of curls. A 
general order was given that the hair of the females should 
be braided and put under their caps, and no curls or curl- 
papers seen. . . . One effect of this partial discipline in 
the house was that in almost two months about one-half 
of the workers left. Some of them called themselves 
widows ; others said they did not come in to work ; they 
merely came in until they could accommodate themselves, 
until they could get themselves another situation ; but 
they would not remain to work, indeed, that they would not ; 
they would take a room and keep themselves when they 
were out of place, sooner than put on a dress, and be made 
to work! One refractory person said: ‘The poor were 
not going to be oppressed by work.’”’ 


Comment on such evidence is needless. I 
desire, however, to note one point of special im- 
portance. Socialists will tell you that the reform 
of the Poor Law only succeeded because it co- 
incided with the building of the railways, and 
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therefore with a sudden and immense demand for 
unskilled labour. It was possible then, they 
argue, though it would not be now, to disband 
the legions of the unemployed because of the 
demand for navvies. But note that the examples 
I have cited deal with the period before the epoch 
of widespread railway construction. That did not 
set in till at least six years later. Before I leave 
the Report I will quote the following testimony as 
to the effect of lavish relief :— 


“Do you find any effect produced by men obtaining 
parochial relief readily when they are out of work, or 
have anything the matter with them ?’’—“TI have always 
seen that men who have had parish relief have been very 
careless of work and of their money ever afterwards. It 
has also acted very mischievously on the benefit societies, 
as these men would never contribute to them.” 


Yours very sincerely, 


i Peg e se 


XVIII 


WEA WiLL it COST?» WHERE: IS.: THE 
MONEY TO COME FROM? 


Dear Mr. , —A wise Imperial administrator 
once said to me that he was always having admir- 
able schemes for reform, and for the development 
and improvement of the country over whose des- 
tinies he presided, brought before him—schemes 
which were often not only excellent on paper, but 
would no doubt have been very beneficial in 
practice. He made it a rule, however, before 
he began to consider them seriously and in detail, 
to ask: ‘What will it cost?” and to have a 
proper financial estimate made as a preliminary to 
any discussion of the merits. The next step was 
to ask: “ Where is the money to come from?” 
By the time these two questions had been asked 
and answered, prudence and common-sense showed 
in the majority of cases that it would be inexpedient 
to proceed with the schemes. This no doubt was 
a depressing process, not only for the excellent 
people who advocated the particular project of 
OF D 
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amelioration, but also for the administrator anxious 
to do his best in his trust. But the facts were 
inexorable, and it was useless to quarrel with them. 

After all, the process is one very well known to 
~ every private individual. Who is there who does 
not know of a dozen plans for effecting an enormous 
improvement in his method of life? Unfortu- 
nately, we are almost always brought up short by 
the two questions: ‘‘ What will it cost?” and 
‘Where is the money to come from?” In spite, 
however, of such private experiences, a vast number 
of people refuse to apply these two questions to 
public affairs, but act as if “ What will it cost?” 
were a very small matter, and ‘‘ Where is the 
money to come from?” no matter at all. The 
assumption is, of course, that the State possesses 
somewhere or other an inexhaustible fund out of 
which money can always be produced if only it is 
asked for with sufficient vehemence. This belief 
in the Fortunatus’ purse of the State is indeed the 
greatest of all the illusions which perplex adminis- 
tration. Not only is it difficult to get the man in 
the street to see the-error. It is often quite as 
difficult to bring it home to the statesman. 

The administrator of whom I have just spoken, 
who is by nature far more of an optimist than a 
cynic, went on to say that though it was often very 
disappointing to have to give up fascinating schemes 
of improvement and reform on the grounds I have 
stated, he found his consolation in the thought that 
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after all there was no better way of helping the 
mass of the people than by refusing to add to their 


financial burdens. To tax people as little as 


possible—that is, to allow them to spend their own 
money in their own way—is to endow them with 
no inconsiderable benefit. He who prevents a rise 
in taxation, and still more he who lowers taxation, 
is always and necessarily a public benefactor. 

But though all this sounds so obvious, it is by 
no means the fashion at the present time. Men 
of the old school were wont to regard taxation as 
essentially an evil, though no doubt a necessary 
evil. The modern plan is to regard it as a positive 
benefit, and as a veritable source of national pros- 
perity. The great goddess of taxation is invoked 
by both parties in the State—by the extreme 
Radicals and Socialists and by their opponents—as 
an all-powerful deity who, if only worshipped in 


- the proper spirit and with appropriate rites, will 


prove the strongest and most helpful of political 
patrons. Again, in old days men found certain 
important objects for expenditure, and in view of 
the imperative character of those objects excused 
the grim necessity of laying fresh burdens upon 
the taxpayer. Now we begin at the other end. 
We suggest schemes of taxation 7” vacuo, and quite 
apart from the objects upon which the money 
when raised is to be spent. Indeed, we may now 
witness the amazing spectacle of politicians look- 
ing round for objects on which to spend taxes, 
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which are to be raised in any case, and on their 
own merits. The enthusiasm of the votaries of 
taxation inclines one, indeed, to recommend to 
their attention Henry Kirke White’s “ Ode to 
Disappointment.” With the alteration of a word 
or two, the opening passage might be used as an 
invocation to their deity i 


Come, sweet Taxation, come! 
Not in thy terrors clad ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The wanton and the bad. 
But we recline beneath thy shrine, 
etc. etc. 


Though I fear I shall lay myself open to the 
taunt of being not only hopelessly behind the 
times, but poor-spirited, and also thoroughly un- 
scientific, truth obliges me to confess that I take 
no pleasure in the new worship. I am _ old- 
fashioned enough to regard taxation per se with 
aversion. Save for the needs of law, order, and 
public justice, of national defence, of national 
health, and other essential public needs, I greatly 
prefer to let money fructify in the pockets of the 
individual rather than be sterilised in the Ex- 
chequer. Taxation there must be in a modern 
State, and heavy taxation; but let it be restricted 
as much as possible, and let us never forget that it 
is an evil, even when a necessary evil. In a word, 
I believe that what a statesman of a former 
generation called ‘the ignorant impatience of 
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taxation” is in itself a very sound and healthy 
sign. I will-go farther, and say that there is no 
way in which a statesman can do more for the 
people of the country which he is called upon to 
govern than by reducing taxation, provided that 
such reduction does not sacrifice the true interests 
of the country by starving some essential public 
service, by underpaying the men who are called 
upon to serve the State, by imperilling the national 
existence, or by neglecting Imperial responsi- 
bilities. I claim that those who desire to reduce 
rather than increase taxation, and who withstand 
proposals for placing vast new burdens on the tax- 
payer in the name of social reform, are often far 
truer friends of the people than those who imagine 
that you cannot spend too much and tax too much, 
provided only you have got a philanthropic object 
and a beneficent intention. 

By raising unnecessarily large sums by taxation 
the State tends not to develop but to prevent the 
natural processes under which money distributes 
itself more equally. By high taxes on such com- 
modities of universal use as sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and tobacco, we raise the prices of those commodi- 
ties. But to raise the prices of commodities which 
all poor men use is in effect to reduce wages. 
Under a system of high taxes wages go less far 
than they would otherwise go. Sovereigns and 
shillings are, after all, only tickets for tea, tobacco, 
sugar, and so forth, and therefore to raise prices by 
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taxation is to dock those tickets of a part of their 
value—z.e. of a part of their purchasing power. 
A similar effect is produced by undue direct taxa- 
tion. It is all very well to talk about taxing the 
~ millionaire and the rich man, and of so graduating 
your direct taxation that it shall fall only on the 
well-to-do. In truth, when you are apparently 
only hitting thé well-to-do hard, you are really 
hitting the poor man still harder. The greater 
part of the money which you take from the rich 
man in Income-tax would, did you not take it, be 
spent in the employment of labour or in the 
accumulation of capital which would also go in 
the employment of labour. The capitalist em- 
ployers whose incomes are reduced by high taxation 
are by so much the less able to compete against each 
other for the hiring of labour. Therefore in the 
most practical way high direct taxation of the rich 
tends to injure the poor. No doubt all taxation, 
high and low, is open to these objections; but 
that is not a reason for ignoring the fact, but for 
using taxation as sparingly as possible. 

Money raised on commodities, as I have said, 
reduces the purchasing power of wages, and thereby 
reduces wages, while high direct taxation limits 
that competition of the wage-payers which is the 
wage-earners’ opportunity. All taxation hits the 
poor in the end. No doubt I shall be told that 
there is a fallacy in my argument, and that money 
raised for social reform, if taken from the rich in 
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direct taxation, or from the poor in the taxation of 
commodities, is returned to them by feeding their 


children, by giving them old-age pensions, or by 


such social reform schemes as the endowment of 
motherhood and the giving of a living wage to 
all unemployed persons. To that I reply that, 
even granted this return, there is an enormous 
amount of pure waste—v.e. unproductive labour— 
involved in the process, and also that the return is 
constantly made to the wrong people. In other 
words, there is a very large class who are not in 
the possession of so-called superfluous wealth, and 
yet to whom no return is made. Under a system 
of high State expenditure and huge taxation the 
very poor and the very rich may for a time, and 
till the sources of wealth are finally dried up, 
manage to do well enough—one through their 
doles, the other through cheap labour and the 
lowering: of wages which is always the result of 
such systems. But upon the intermediate class, 
including, of course, all the skilled artisans, an 
intolerable burden is laid. For them there is no 
give, but only plenty of take, until the burden of 
taxation has driven them into the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

If working men would keep the two questions 
which form the title of this Letter in their minds 


they would find them extremely useful as tests by 


which to try proposals supposed to be made in their 
interests. They would very often find that the 
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answer to the first question, “‘ What will it cost ?” 
if honestly made, would show that the expense 
was out of all proportion to the benefits supposed 
_.to be conferred. The answer to the second 
question, “ Where is the money to come from?” 
would, on the other hand, if pressed home, 
generally end in the answer, “‘ Out of the working 
man’s own pocket.” 

Finally, I would ask the working men to 
remember that taxation is an evil, though a neces- 
sary evil no doubt. But though we cannot un- 
fortunately do without necessary evils altogether, 
the sensible thing is to have as little of them as 
possible and not as much.—Yours sincerely, 


JS Sghss 


XIX 
a BAA ae 


Dear Mr. ,—The spectacle of the well-to- 
do in this country preaching thrift to the working 
man is often rather a ridiculous one, for unfortu- 
nately the well-to-do classes in England are by no 
means inclined to practise in the concrete what 
they admire in the abstract. Taken as a whole, 
I am afraid the well-to-do are, considering their 
opportunities, quite as great sinners in the matter 
of saving as those with lesser incomes. At the 
same time, it is undoubtedly a fact that nothing 
is of greater advantage to the working man than 
the practice of thrift. Thrift will give him a 
strength, an independence, and a power of better- 
ing his condition which nothing else will. If, 
then, I advocate thrift for the working man, it is 
not because I want him to ally himself with 
Capital, or, as it were, to give hostages to the 
present economic system, but because I am con- 
vinced that through thrift and the possession of 


some measure of private property he will find one 
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of the surest ways of bettering his condition. It 
is good to provide against sickness and old age by — 
belonging to a benefit society, and I should be the 
last to deprecate this sort of thrift. It is, however, 
also an immense benefit to a man to have £20 or 
£30, or even £10, saved and in hand. I do not 
hesitate to say that no man is really a free man in 
the fullest sense unless he has a sum of money put 
by upon which he could live for a short time if 
things temporarily went wrong with him in his 
employment. If a man has no money saved, but 
only has that which he makes from week to week, 
he is bound to be to a great extent at the mercy of 
those who employ him. Under such conditions 
he may be obliged to take whatever wages are 
offered to him. If, however, he has enough put 
by to keep him at a pinch, say, for six months, he 
can.pick and choose and can sell his labour to very 
much better advantage. If the employer knows 
that the man he employs has got enough to keep 
him from want for many months, the knowledge 
is certain, sooner or later, to affect the bargain. 
I am no enemy of Trade-Unions, but, instead, 
believe that they, have done an immense deal of 
good to the working-man, and if properly and 
justly worked are of great benefit to the State. 
But I feel sure that the possession of private 
savings by the individual members of a Trade- 
Union gives a double strength to the workman’s 
position. 
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I shall be told, no doubt, that it is impossible 
for working men to save, and that in suggesting 
more thrift I am simply indulging in one of the 
delusions of the well-to-do as to the working 
classes. My answer is that I shall continue in my 
belief as long as so many millions a year are spent 
by working men in the consumption of beer and 
spirits, and still more in betting and other “un- 
necessary” amusements. I say this, not because I 
take the total abstainer’s point of view, for I do 
not, nor because I think the working man should 
be without his pleasures and amusements. I 
believe that thrift is to a great extent a matter of 
habit and of the successful organisation of life, and 
that the ordinary working man might indulge 
reasonably in tobacco and beer, and at the same 
time put by a little each year. As a proof of my 
assertion that a man may acquire the thrift habit 
without an abstinence from the pleasures of life, 
which clearly it would be unfair to expect from 
him, I would point to the fact that those working- 
class families in which saving is the rule do not 
have such a very different standard of life and 
enjoyment from those in which no saving takes 
place. It is, as I have said, a matter of habit and 
method rather than any violent cutting off of all 
the amusements of life or the adoption of a 
cowardly niggardliness. Again, it is the experi- 
ence of all those who know the working classes 
that families where thrift is practised are very 
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often not the families into which large sums find 
their way in weekly wages. Strange as it may 
seem, the man with the thrift habit and 25s. a 
week will often be in a much better position as 
regards savings than the man without the thrift 
habit whose wages are £3 or £4 a week. 

There is a story of a workman saying to his 
employer: “I am a braver man than you. I 
dare spend my last shilling and you daren’t.” The 
story is picturesque, but I cannot help feeling that 
if the British working man had a little less courage 
in this respect it would be infinitely better for 
himself and for the country. Such courage may 
suit the worst kind of capitalist, because it puts 
the working man very much at his mercy. It is 
by no means to be commended by those who 
desire the real welfare of the workers. 

I know well that you will agree with me in 
all this ; but you may perhaps be surprised that I 
have thought it necessary to bring in’ the question 
of thrift in dealing with the problems and perils of 
Socialism. I think, however, I can show you that 
I am not writing away from my subject. Some 
Socialists declare that thrift and saving on the part 
of the working man not only do no good, but are 
positive evils. For example, Mr. Quelch in his 
widely circulated lecture, “The Economics of 
Labour,” takes up this position very strongly. 
“Labour,” he declares, “‘ becomes poorer the more 
it abstains and the more it saves. Temperance, 
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thrift, and industry only serve to make labour an 
easier or more valuable prey to capital.” Yet the 
man who writes this mischievous nonsense also - 
declares that “the poverty of the workers is 
essential to Capitalism.” Here, indeed, is an 
example of the perils of Socialism. I will never 
admit that the relations between Capital and 
Labour are those of war. Instead, they are those 
of co-operation and partnership. Unquestionably 
the absence of thrift—that is, the absence of 
property in the worker—does put him at a dis- 
_ advantage when Capital and Labour are bargain- 
ing as to the distribution of profits. Capital and 
Labour are partners, and have to settle between 
them how the joint profits of industry shall be dis- 
tributed. Neither can get on without the other. 
But if one of them knows that the other dare not 
stand idle for more than a week at a time, the 
position of that other is very greatly weakened. 
That is why I want to see the worker possessed of 
a nest-egg.—Yours very sincerely, 


Liscaa lens: 


Se 
NATIONAL AND MUNICIPAL TRADING 


Dear Mr. ——,— Those who, though not 
Socialists, have Socialistic leanings often ask me 
whether I object to all national and municipal 
trading ; whether, for instance, I hold that munici- 
palities should not own their own tramways and 
gasworks, and whether, again, I consider that the 
State ought in no circumstances to own and run 
the railways, as is done in Prussia. ‘Those who 
ask this question are, of course, using the device 
of the dilemma. If I say: ‘ No, I do not think 
all municipal and national trading is to be con- 
demned,” then I am asked where I mean to draw 
the line. If the State can with advantage to the 
country run the Post Office and the railways, and 
the municipalities the tramways and the gasworks, 
and so forth, why should not the national and local 
Governments between them become the universal 
employers? In fact, it is sought to place one in 
the difficulty of either accepting Socialism whole- 
sale or else of rejecting all State action. 

Let me say at once that I have no intention of 


allowing myself to be impaled upon the horns of 
TIO 
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this very old dilemma. I am quite willing to admit 
that there are certain things—the Post Office is, no 
doubt, one of them—which it is convenient for the 
State to run. Accordingly I should never dream 
of supporting a campaign against all State or muni- 
cipal action, even though I think that such action 
requires to be very carefully watched. As I have 
said in a previous letter, I hold.that each special 
proposal for State action or municipal action should 
be considered and judged on its merits. Therefore, 
though I have not begun every letter by stating | 
that I do not desire to abolish the Post Office, that — 
I do not consider that the roads ought to be a matter _ 
of private ownership, and that I do not deny the 
municipalities the right of acquiring open spaces or 
providing gas, you will, I know, understand that I~ 
am no pedant in this matter. The ideal modern 

State, though its basis must be individualistic, may 
very properly engraft upon that basis a certain 
amount of State action. As long as the basis is truly 
and honestly individualistic, the slight admixture 
of Socialism involved in reasonable State action will 
do no harm. But though I have no hidebound 
theoretic objection to State action in every case, I 
am bound to say that I do not think people at all 
realise how much waste is involved in State and 
municipal trading, and therefore how injurious 
such action may often prove to the working man. 
We must never forget that waste decreases 
production, and that if the product of the things 


* 
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desired by man is lessened, there must of necessity 
be less material comfort and enjoyment in the 
world. Scarcity and: poverty always go together. 

I believe that if the facts are honestly examined, 
it will be found that it is almost impossible to dis- 
cover any case in which the State or the municipality 
trades as economically and as efficiently as does the 
private individual. We are apt to boast about the . 
Post Office, and no doubt it would be impossible 
to take away the monopoly of letter-carrying from 
the State and go back to private enterprise. Yet 
the State has not proved in any sense an ideal 
manager of the business of letter-carrying, and as 
regards both the telegraphs and the telephones a 
very strong case can be made out against State 
ownership. Again, public management of railways 
and tramways has by no means invariably proved 
an economic success. No doubt the example of 
the Prussian railways is often cited to show that a 
Government can beat private enterprise in this 
respect. I believe, however, that a great many 
traders and users of the railways in Prussia are 
anything but enamoured of public control, which 
As hard and unyielding to a degree which would 
be bitterly opposed and resented in this country. 

In considering such questions as municipal 
trading and the nationalisation of railways we 
must not ignore the very great evils connected 
with direct employment by the State. You cannot 
without injustice disfranchise those who serve the 
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State or the municipality, and yet if you do not 
you place a very large number of men in the 
- paradoxical position of being both master and 
servant, employer and employed. If the propor- 
tion of persons in Government employment is not 
very large, these evils may be ignored. If, how- 
_ ever, the proportion is large, or if, for example, as 
might easily happen with greatly enlarged State 
action, half, or more than half, the voters were in 
Government employment, this evil of the double 
relation of employer and employed would become 
most serious. Suppose the British Government 
were to nationalise the railways and one or two 
other large industries,—say those of mining and 
shipping. In that case it might be quite possible 
that the employees in the Post Office, the railways, 
the mines, the shipping industry, and the Civil 
Service might be half, or a little more than half, the 
whole working population. That being the case, 
what would prevent the employees of the Gévern- 
ment using their votes to increase their own salaries 
all round? But to do this would not only be an 
enormous injustice to the persons still in private 
employment, who would pay the increased taxes 
and yet get no benefit themselves. It might also 
lead to the bankruptcy of the nation. Burke says 
somewhere that what frightened him was being a 
judge in his own cause. If those in the service of 
the State were actually to outnumber those in 
private employment, it might well be that the 
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majority of the population would in fact become 
judges in their own cause. 

The difficulty I have just set forth has not as 
yet come within the region of practical politics, 
-though I believe that at one time in Australia the 
workers on the Government railways were not 
allowed to vote in ordinary elections, but were 
given a certain number of representatives of their 
own. But though the danger has not yet assumed 
great proportions, there are indications, both in the 
municipalities and in the nation at large, that we 
are beginning to feel the pressure of the Govern- 
ment employees. It seems, for example, very 
doubtful whether the addition of over half a 
million to the wages of the Post Office employees 
made this year’ was really required or was due to 
the working of economic laws, but was not, instead, 
the result of political pressure exerted by the men. 
I am inclined to think that this must have been so, 
and that the rise was not economically justified by 
‘the fact that under the old rate of wages there was no 
sign whatever that employment in the Post Office 
was unpopular. If the Government had really been 
paying wages below market price, the first indication 
of the fact would have been a difficulty on the part 
of the Government to secure the labour required by 
them. Yet all the time the number of men and 
women applying for work in the Post Office was 
greatly in excess of the number of positions vacant. 


1 The increase will in the course of a year or two reach a million, 
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There is yet another objection to State and 
municipal trading which I, at any rate, am old- 
fashioned enough to think very important. It 
seems to me extremely unjust that the State or the 
municipality, who are able to rely upon the well- 
nigh inexhaustible resources of taxation, should 
compete with private individuals. Yet this is 
what is bound to happen when public authorities 
take to trading. The last objection which I desire 
to-put may seem a sentimental one, but I believe 
it to be very real. If the State absorbs an enor- 
mous amount of the wealth of the community, 
then the individuals who compose the community 
will have less of it for themselves. To my mind, 
“the enjoyment of property” is a phrase which 
represents a positive truth. But there is no enjoy- 
ment of property when it is lodged in the “ dead 
hand” of the State. Property to be really enjoyed 
must belong to an individual. Therefore I say, 
let us keep as much property as we can out of the 
“dead hand,” and let as much as possible remain to 
be enjoyed by the individual. Let the State defend 
us from foreign enemies, and maintain law and order, 
and do, indeed, for us whatever it can be proved 
cannot be done as well or better by private enter- 
prise. When, however, no such case can be made 
out for State interference, let us say to the State : 
“< Hands off.” We want to be, not as much, but as 
little, under Government as we can. At any rate, 
that is my view of the matter.—Yours very sincerely, 


FestcLe 6: 


XXI 
THE LESSON OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Dear Mr. ——,—In my opinion, the great 
danger before us is the destruction of the spirit of 
the people. The risk we are running is that our 
nation may fall through the weakening of the 
national fibre owing to the well-meant but ill- 
planned schemes of the Socialists. Let no one 
suppose that this is all matter of theory, and that 
there is no possibility of proof. Here, if any- 
where, history can help us. We know from 
history that what has tamed great nations in the 
past has often been the enervating State action 
which it is the aim and object of the Socialist 
Party to impose on this country. I can give on 
the present occasion only one instance; but it is 
enough. The more the history of the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire is studied, the. more 
clear does it become that it was not the armies 
of the barbarians which destroyed that Empire. 
Rome fell because “‘ her heart was stone,” and her 
heart had become petrified because her people had 


been ruined and pauperised by the insidious action 
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of State Socialism. You will find the story of 
how State Socialism ate out the vitals of the 
Roman Empire told with extraordinary charm and 
interest by Dr. Hodgkin in his Italy and her 
Invaders. The pauperising legislation of Rome 
first wore the insidious form of a gentle inter- 
vention to lower the price Stcorn.— 


When Spain, Sicily, and Africa were pouring in their 
tributes of corn or money to the exchequer of the Republic, 
it was not an unnatural suggestion that the wealth thus, 
acquired might fairly be expended in easing the material 
condition of the Roman citizens, of the men on whom had 
fallen the heaviest weight of all the blows, from Regillus 
to Cannae, by which the Roman State had been fashioned 
into greatness. Not an unnatural thought; and yet if 
the remembrance of the scourged veteran in the Forum, 
and of the cruel wrongs of the early plebeians, had any- 
thing to do with ripening it into action, we have here an 
instance of that strange Nemesis of unrighteousness which 
sometimes leads statesmen in the very excess of their 
penitence for an injustice in the past to prepare a new 
and greater injustice for the future. 


Dr. Hodgkin goes on to refer to the legislation 
under which the Romans became in Rome a. 
pauper people. He tells us of the enormous 
doles of corn and other means of subsistence that 
were given to the poorer Romans, until at last 
they became the pensioners of the State. While 
that disease was eating into the vitals of the 
humbler classes, another was attacking the middle 
class. Dr. Hodgkin points out that although 
Aurelian’s bounties and rations might have made 
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him a popular Emperor, yet Communism thus — 


robed in the purple was becoming the destroyer 
of the commonwealth ; and he adds that the 
middle class were being oppressed beyond endur- 
ance. A system of rates and levies so burdensome 
was imposed by the State that they found it 
impossible to exist. There was a huge Land-tax, 
and cities staggered under a mountainous burden 
of rates. Finally, there came what under such 
«conditions was inevitable—depopulation. One of 
the things that helped most to ruin Rome was the 
failure of the human harvest. Conditions arose 
under which the race was pressed so hard on the one 
side, and was so demoralised on the other, that the 
true Roman, the old Roman stock, actually died out. 

Dr. Hodgkin ends with a passage of lofty 


eloquence coupled with a rare political insight :— 


Of all the forces which were at work for the destruc- 
tion of the Roman world none is more deserving of the 
careful study of an English statesman than the grain 
largesses to the populace of Rome. Whatever occasional 

. ebbings there may be in the current, there can be little 
doubt that the tide of affairs in England and in all the 
countries of Western Europe, as well as in the United 
States of America, sets permanently towards democracy. 
Will the great democracies of the twentieth century 
resist the temptation to use political power as a means of 
material self-enrichment? With a higher ideal of public 
duty than has been shown by some of the governing 
classes which preceded them, will they refrain from jobbing 
the commonwealth? Warned by the experience of Rome, 
will they shrink from reproducing, directly or indirectly, 
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the political heresy of Caius Gracchus, that he who votes 
in the Forum must be fed by the State? If they do, 


_ perhaps-the world may see democracies as long-lived as 


the dynasties of Egypt or of China. If they do not, 
assuredly now as in the days of our Saxon forefathers it 
will be found that he who is a giver of bread is also lord. 
[Dr. Hodgkin might have added, “and he that receiveth 
the bread is a loafer.”] The old weary round will 
recommence, democracy leading to anarchy, and anarchy 
to despotism, and the national workshops of some 
future Gracchus will build the palaces in which British 
or American despots, as incapable of rule as Arcadius or. 
Honorius, will guide mighty empires to ruin amidst the 
acclamations of flatterers as eloquent and as hollow as the 
courtly Claudian. 


I cannot find a better end for these letters than 
those moving words. But, believe me, I quote 
them here, not for their historic learning nor for 
their literary excellence, but because they have a 
message for each one of us. If we are to avoid 
the fate that overtook Imperial Rome, we must 
avoid not merely the crimes, but the well-meaning 
blunders in philanthropy that sealed her fate. We 
must not destroy but build up the strength of the 
nation ; and the strength of the nation is the 
strength of the spirit of the individuals who com- 
pose it. But the pauper, the pensioner, the serf 
of the State, no matter under what pleasant aliases 
you gild their position, are never strong in spirit. 
That is a gift which belongs alone to those who 
possess the priceless treasure of independence, who 
know how to make their own living, and who, 
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free alike from a personal and a corporate lord, are 
the captains of their own souls and of their own 
bodies. Let us never forget that freedom is worth 
every other possession of mankind, and that under 
a Socialistic system freedom cannot exist. ‘The air 
of Socialism is too close and heavy for a free man 
to breathe.—Yours very sincerely, 


Je Sis Eo. 


ABPENDIX °A 


TO A SOCIALIST FRIEND 


Because I cannot share your creed 
You doubt my heart, insult my reason ; 
With “ blindness,” “levity,” and “ greed” 
In turn your eloquence you season. 


The maxims of your fervid school 
Don’t err from over-toleration ; 

He must be either knave or fool 
Who will not let you save the nation. 


You tell us how the poor are ground 
In factories and dens of sweaters ; 

How we and they alike are bound 
In iron or in golden fetters. 


You marvel that we hug our chains ; 
You taunt us with our meek enduring 
Of evils that your wiser brains 
Alone possess the art of curing. 


You think, forsooth, we have not felt 
That cloud of human care and sorrow, 
Because we fear it will not melt 
Before your magic wand to-morrow. 


Your passionate exordium spare, 
And spare us, too, your peroration ; 
The argument is rather bare 
When only rich in declamation. 
£97 
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Have you discovered, you alone! 
The squalid village, sordid city ? 
We too—our hearts are not of stone— 
Possess some rudiments of pity. 


"Tis just because we so deplore 
The ills of poverty and famine, 
That, lest you aggravate them more, 
Your panacea we cross-examine. 


My doctor, say, for my disease 
Prescribes but exercise and tonic. 
You scoff at remedies like these : 
‘Mere palliatives to make it chronic!” 


No! I must stand upon my head 
To keep the gout from upwards rising, 
And swallow the East-wind for bread— 
It’s lighter and more appetising. 


I hint that what you recommend 
May be too thin for my digestion ; 
The one reply you condescend : 
‘What folly thus to beg the question!” 


But when I learn that first on me 
You try this regimen and diet, 
“Ah! not iz meo corpore,” 
I cry, ‘‘ experimentum fiat.” 


When we object, that you refrain 

From practising what you’ve expounded, 
You answer : “Socialism is vain 

By private enterprise surrounded.” 


But, if we give you larger rope, 

Are you not in the same condition ? 
Collectivism here must cope 

With ruthless world-wide competition, 
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If labour still must buy our wheat, 
Where is your paradise of workers ? 
If, making less, we’ve less to eat, 


The poor go hungry through the shirkers. 


But my dilemma you decline ; 
Base bonds of foreign trade you sever ; 
"Neath figless tree and grapeless vine 
You feed upon yourselves for ever. 


Yet, wherefore need I criticise 
Each detail of your dream fantastic ? 
Much deeper down the problem lies 
How far is human nature plastic? 


That it may change I do not doubt, 
Since other times have other fashions ; 
But you are reckoning without 
The primary instincts and passions. 


For man, that perverse, curious beast, 
The product of a thousand ages, 
With freedom’s sauce the sparest feast 

Prefers to well-provided cages. 


When each has got his task assigned 
By the elect who give the orders, 
A “Merry England” we shall find 


Of convicts and of prison-warders ! 


You tell me I mistake your plan ; 
The force behind it is religious ; 
The sense of brotherhood in man 


Will sanctify that change prodigious. 


Ah, friend! Think not that I dispute 
Religion’s power to make and mould us ; 
To sweeten earth ; our life transmute ; 
I know the half has not been told us. 
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But, as experience oft has taught 
Religion thrives not on compulsion ; 
Enforced conversion ever brought 
Its after-crop of mad revulsion. 


A hundred years ago in France, 

When men by law were made fraternal, 
There followed what a furies-dance 

Of horror and of fate infernal ! 


In every Kingdom of the Saints 

. Power falls to hypocrites and toadies ; 

The weak bear all the harsh restraints, 
But quis custodiet custodes ? 


Though when a scheme is proved absurd, 
We are not bound to Show a better, 
Yet I will add one other word 
By way of postscript to my letter. 


Our policy of /aissez-faire, 

Abhorred of all your tribe and faction, 
It is no gospel of despair, 

But faith in liberty of action. 


Although we do not underrate 

The boon of governmental science, 
The master-builders of our fate 

Are character and self-reliance. 


The State were but an empty shell 
Without them, undermined and hollow ; 
Where these are present all is well ; 
In God’s good time the rest shall follow. 


RH. Law 


APPENDIX B 


A coRRESPONDENT. of the Spectator having declared that 
the failure of the national workshops in Paris in 1848 
proved nothing, because those who directed them meant 
them to fail, the following note was added to his letter :— 


In the “Letter to a Working Man” dealing with the 
national workshops of 1848 “J. St. L. S.” specifically anticipated 
our correspondent’s objection that the workshops were set up in 
order to ruin the influence of Louis Blanc and the Socialists with 
the French people, and to prove that Socialism was impossible. 
Though not admitting this reading of history, “J. St. L. 8.” 
went on to point out that even if the national workshops were 
to be put aside on this ground, it was impossible to get rid in the 
same way of Louis Blanc’s special experiment at the Hétel Clichy, 
where he was allowed to organise the tailors of Paris on his own 
lines. The tailors who worked in the Hotel Clichy were certainly 
producers, and according to Bagehot’s account, quoted by “J. 
St. L. S.,” they were also enthusiastic and patriotic Socialists, 
and therefore not likely to have been objected to by Louis Blanc 
on the ground of character. That our correspondent, the 
courtesy and good feeling of whose letter we gladly acknowledge, 
does-not make any allusion to the fact that “J. St. L. S.’s” letter 
dealt in detail with the Clichy experiment, and laid more stress 
upon that than upon the disputed ateliers nationaux, seems to 
indicate that he had not seen the “Letter to a Working Man,” 
and was only writing on hearsay as to its contents. As to 
the allegation that Louis Blanc was betrayed by the Provisional 
Government, the point is one very difficult to disprove ; but we 
are bound to say that the fact that Louis Blanc asserted this when 
the experiment was obviously proving a failure, and after it had 
proved a failure, by no means establishes its accuracy. “Though 
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very honest. and very well-meaning, Louis Blanc was just the 
kind of man who was sure to think that he must have been 
betrayed by some one when things went wrong. We note that 
M. Pierre de la Gorce in his History of the Second Republic 
(Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1904), the latest authority on the subject, 
does not, as far as we can see, give any sanction to our corre- 
spondent’s view. We would refer him to Le Droit au Travail 
& DT Assemblée Nationale (Guillauman et Cie., 1848), a work 
which contains the whole of the heated debates in the Assembly, 
important official documents, and large extracts from the pamphlet, 
Socialisme, Droit au Travail (1848), in which Louis Blanc, 
after the event, repudiated the workshops as not carried out accord- 
ing to his theory. M. Joseph Garnier, the editor of the work 
in question, makes the following significant comment on Louis 
Blanc’s declaration that the Socialists had no responsibility for 
the national workshops because of the manner in which they 
were organised and worked :— 


“ C’est-a-dire que M. Louis Blanc aurait voulu des ateliers 
nationaux autrement organisés. Reste a savoir comment il serait 
parvenu & classer les 115 ou 120 mille hommes que nous avons 
vus errer autour de la capitale. Nous ne pensons pas que M. 
Louis Blanc puisse se soustraire a une grande part de responsa- 
bilité, pour le fait des ateliers nationaux. Si ses collégues sont 
entrés dans cette voie, c’était en vertu de théories générales a la 
vulgarisation desquelles il a contribué plus que tout autre.” 


‘The above passage shows what Louis Blanc’s contemporaries 
thought of the excuse when it was first raised—v.e, at a time 
when all the facts were fresh in men’s minds. 


In a word, we do not believe the treason and betrayal story. 


That it was found impossible to organise workshops according 
to Louis Blanc’s abstract theories is, we have little doubt, quite 
true. ‘Those theories were in effect absolutely impracticable and 
could not be ‘carried out. But that is the case of the anti- 
Socialists against Socialism, and cannot be used as an argument 
in favour of Socialism. ‘That the Provisional Government tried 
to make the ateliers nationaux succeed is, we think, certain. 
They were too much afraid of the mob to do anything else. 
But if the Socialists reject all responsibility for their failure, then 


we say again that they cannot possibly reject Louis Blanc’s 
failure at the Hétel Clichy. 
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DEBATE ON SOCIALISM 


THE debate was arranged under the joint auspices of the 
Haslemere branches of the Independent Labour Party and 
the Churchof England Men’s Society. The audiencecomprised 
over 700 people, including many who had come from all parts 
of the surrounding neighbourhood. The Lord Bishop of 
Dorking (the Right Reverend C.H. Boutflower, D.D.) presided, 
and he was accompanied on the platform by Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Loe Strachey, Mr. 
Harold Murray (chairman of the Haslemere branch of the 
Independent Labour Party), the Rector of Haslemere (the 
Rey. G. H. Aitken), the Rev. A. M. Watson, the Rev. R. F. 
Cardale, and other representatives of the Church of England 
Men’s Society and the Independent Labour Party. 
~The resolution before the meeting was as follows :— 


“ That the only way to arrive at a just economic basis 
of Society, is by the application of the principle of 
collective ownership and control of land and capital.” 


The programme for the debate had been carefully mapped 
out and the arrangements were strictly adhered to. The 
chairman was allowed a quarter of an hour for his introductory 
remarks, after which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald moved the 
resolution in a speech of half an hour. Mr. Strachey was 
given the same time in which to reply, and subsequently Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Strachey spoke in turn for a quarter of an 
hour and for five minutes each. Finally, the chairman was 
given a quarter of an hour in which to sum up the debate. 
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CHAIRMAN’S OPENING REMARKS 


The BISHOP of DORKING, in opening the proceedings, 
spoke as follows :— 


Ladies and gentlemen.—It would be premature at this 
point to express the thanks which we feel beforehand to those 
who are going to lead the debate this evening, and who are 
going to teach us, in the best of all possible ways of teaching, 
by making us think. But I am sure that these gentlemen, who 
are both earnest politicians, will appreciate our gratitude most 
if we will show it by listening responsibly: not merely as those 
who come toa pleasant after dinner experience, but as men 
and women who may already have, or who may be going to 
have, votes with the responsibility attaching, and who now 
already have a responsibility for shaping public opinion. I 
feel the need of this myself—may I say it ?—even more since 
I came to your county than before. When my own life and 
work lay in the industrial parts of Northern England, such 
things as these were much before us, much talked of, in all 
ranks of society. They are not so visible here in our fair and 
beautiful Surrey, and it has struck me that we need to think, 
and to think earnestly, concerning them more than is at 
present everywhere done. 

Now, in order to expedite this debate, without wasting your 
time, I wish to make three remarks. In the first place, it will 
be important that our speakers should define their terms (hear, 
hear). The word “ justice,” since the days of Plato’s Republic, 
has always been ambiguous and difficult. Everybody thinks 
they know what it means to start with, and they argue with 
different meanings in their minds and we get to nothing. Ido 
not propose to attempt to define the word for you, but I do 
demand it as a postulate that the word “justice” is a relative 
or very difficult term. My second remark is this: “That we 
are debating in the motion, which I hope everyone knows 
already by heart, what is the best way of arriving ata just 
economic basis of society. A basis mark. Now, the super- 
structure depends on its basis, amongst other things; but the 
basis does not, of course, make the super-structure. A sound 
basis may leave you comparatively littlebetter off if the materials 
you have to build on it are only rotten. A society of unjust 
men on an economically just basis of society will only provide 
you with a different sort of hell, afterall. Therefore the basis 
is not the whole, nor, I venture to think, the chief part, but 
remember that we are to-night debating the basis. N ow, two 
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things at least may be pleaded for the basis. The first is that 
a just basis sets restrictions to the amount of misery causable 
by unjust members of society. And then, secondly, that a just 
basis, like all environment, tends to alter the character of a 
society built on it. I hope and suppose that all of us in the 
room will be prepared to allow that, however jealous we may 
be of mere determinism. We are reminded often enough that 
you do not make a pig other than a pig by simply whitewashing 
his stye. But we should allagree that by providing him with 
a sufficient chance of feeding himself and room to turn around, 
you may prevent him from being a fracticidal pig (laughter). 
So much for the basis. I now come to my third remark. I 
see a point of possible confusion in our debate as follows. 
Remembering what I have alluded to as the relativity, that is, 
the non-absoluteness of the words “ justice” and “just,” it is 
at least likely that that basis which is best for society at one 
stage may at another be even the worst. It is obvious that all 
patriarchal government, Monarchism, Republicanism, and the 
like, have their different advantages at different stages of 
society. All I plead is that it is important that we should be 
assured that the proposer and opposer mean the same thing at 
the same stage. When are we “ to arrive” in the words of the 
resolution? If the proposer means that basis of society which 
is best and most just in the future, if he means that basis 
which is ideal for ideal men, let him say so and let the opposer 
adhere to it. If, on the other hand, he means that basis which 
is most just and best economically here and for us Britons, 
being the men we are, then let him say so and let the opposer 
meet that. When we have cleared this point there will lie 
before us a straight issue, whether the thing in debate, clearly 
understood in the same sense by proposer and opposer and by 
this audience, is or is not likely to be secured by the collective 
ownership and control of land and capital. With these pre- 
liminary remarks, and having given you five minutes to the 
good (loud laughter), I will now call on the proposer to begin 
before his time for his half hour (loud cheers), 


FIRST SPEECH 


Mr. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P., who was received 
with great enthusiasm, said :— 


Sir,—I think it would have been advantageous if the five 
minutes which are given to us at the end had been given to us 
at the beginning in order to have defined our terms, because 
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it is perfectly evident that if I spend five minutes in defining 
my views, I shall lose five precious minutes which I can ill 
afford to lose in laying my case before you. But I will 
associate myself 


The CHAIRMAN: May I say that as we have five minutes 
to spare, I will give each speaker an extra two and a-half 
minutes for them to define their terms (cheers). 


Mr. MACDONALD: I was going to say that I desire to 
associate myself with what the chairman has said, and par- 
ticularly to say this, that the conception I have of the meaning 
of ‘basis’ for the purpose of this evening’s debate is this: 
Not the basis that has been, not the basis that we have 
experienced, for the social and economic basis are continually 
changing in a progressive society (cheers). Nor is the basis | 
have in my mind the basis of some ideal future. That is very 
good as a political and inteilectual guide, but I take it that 
neither Mr. Strachey nor myself have come here to-night in 
order to debate an ideal state of society. What I mean by 
“ basis,” what I have in mind when I use the expression 
basis,” and when I postulate the proposition which is before 
you is this: That at the present time we have got a certain 
experience, that experience has indicated certain weaknesses, 
those weaknesses have driven our experiments in a certain 
direction ; they have also indicated general improvements that 
we Should look for in certain directions, and those directions 
I mean to embody in the expression “ basis.” That is the 
position I take up when we deal with the expression, “a just 
economic basis of society.” We canconsider one or two orall 
of the great industrral processes of production and distribution 
and exchange. Now, I am not going to discuss production 
to-night, because justice dees not enter so much into produc- 
tion as it does into distribution. The economic process which 
we must consider during a discussion of the just basis of 
society is the economic process of distribution ; Iam therefore 
going to consider to-night the question of distribution, the 
social distribution of wealth, the economic basis of society 
judged from its results in the distribution of wealth. Now mv 
proposition in connection with that is that existing distribution 
is absolutely unjust, and by unjust I mean that it is not in anv 
way the expression of the service given by the owners of 
property to society ; that you have got men and women owning 
property to-day who. have given no service to society for the 
property they own, and that as they have become possessed of 
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that property owing to the present constitution of society, it 
becomes our duty to re-constitute society so that the distribu- 
tion of wealth proceeds upon lines of economic and social 
merit. What is the general fact regarding distribution? Iam 
not going to burden you with figures, but I will give you now 
the solitary set of figures with which I shalltrouble you. They 
areexceedingly simple. According tostatistical authorities half 
the national income to-day is owned by five million persons. 
Theother half isowned bythirty-eight million persons. Thetest 
I wantto place upon that distribution is this: Is the value of the 
five million persons who own one half of the national income 
equal to that of the thirty-eight million persons who own the 
other half? If it is, then I have no case; but if it isnot then 
I have got a case. Now when you come to consider what is 
included in the half-of the national income which is owned by 
the five millions, you discover that it is not merely the price or 
the reward of service. It is the expression of the economic 
power which follows the ownership of certain monopolies. 
The five millions who own the one half own certain economic 
monopolies which they do not use themselves, but which they 
can refuse to allow other people to use except upon terms. 
The landlord does not use his land. The landlords who own 
the land upon which London is built, did not make the Thames, 
did not build the port, did not bring the population there, did 
not determine the industrial geography of this country. They 
happened simply to own the monopoly value. They happened 
to be the persons who can say to the population of London, 
“Unless you pay me a certain toll I will not allow you to exist 
at all.” That toll is included in the half which the five million 
oeople own and therefore is not expressive of any service given 
to the State, but only of the power which follows the possession 
of the monopoly. Let us takeit alittle bit wider. I can never 
think of landlordism without thinking of the Highlands of 
Scotland. It is only natural, I suppose, that that should be so. 
The landlord of the Highlands of Scotland is typical of the 
landlords all over the country, I do not care where you go. 
And you will find that the policy of the private owner of land 
has rarely been a National policy, but almost universally a 
class and selfish policy. When the time came when sheep 
farms were deemed better for purposes of the payment and 
collection of rent than peasants, my ancestors were turned off 
the valleys of the Highlands of Scotland. It was not a ques- 
tion then whether it was more advantageous that the country 
should breed men or sheep. The only question was, was it 
more advantageous for the Duke of Sutherland at the time 
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being that he should gather rents from sheep farmers or fron. 
peasants. He decided to gather rents from sheep farmer: 
The peasants went and were transported to America, and to 
day there has to be a Tariff Reform agitation in order to pu 
these people back upon the soil. Take your villages to-day 
In the House of Commons the other day I raised the question 
of the ownership of land in Aberdeen. There are farms 1) 
Aberdeen which have been tenanted by the same family for 
150 years, but when a stranger, one of the nouveau riche, bought 
a certain estate from the owner, who I may describe as a 
feudal landlord, he immediately proceeded to turn those people 
off their farms. Where you can judge landlordism, looking att 
in its results, objectively and scientifically, you are bound to 
lay down this proposition, that the ownership of land in this 
country, wherever experienced, has been going in the direc- 
tions determined by the personal interests and pleasures of 
the people who own the land and not in the direction of national 
well-being (applause). Now take the case of capital. There 
also you have what is strictly speaking an illustration of class 
use. When you consider the operations of capital, owned by, 
comparatively speaking, a small number of people, you have 
got an illustration of the system of competition—a system of 
competition which, however, is just as fatal to the well-being 
of the worker as landlordism is fatal to the well-being of the 
peasant tiller. What do you findin capitalism? You find you 
have got, say, 100 engineers manufacturing from the banks of 
the Thames right up to the banks of the Tyne. Let us 
assume that those men are angels. Let us assume that they 
are all model employers, that everyone of them worries as 
much as human beings can worry to do their duty to Society 
and to their workmen. But what happens? They are not 
their own masters. That is the great mistake that some of 
my anti-Socialist friends are always making. The capitalist 
is not his own master. Heisthe slave of the capitalist system 
and that system determines that capitalists have to compete 
with each other, for markets, and each one is bound to assume 
that he will be able to supply that market to the fullest extent. 
In times of boom each one produces as much as he possibly 
can and works his people overtime. Then the physcological 
change comes. People draw in like snails into their shells 
The demand from the market ceases and the poor honest 
employer finds it impossible to carry his ideas of justice to his 
poeta ple. HS has to discharge them, the unemployed 
armies begin to tramp our stre as 
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you have the operation of a system, mechanical, unchangeable, 
so long as it remains what it is—a system working itself out 
according to the laws of its own being, working out the evolu- 
tion of its own nature. The more you organize capital the 
“more completely is labour under its control. It-does not 
matter how complete is the organisation of labour, whilst there 
is private competition on the markets it is absolutely impos- 
sible for capital, held by private individuals, however widely 
scattered, in the shape of shareholders and so on, to so arrange 
its operations as to regulate production, to make the distribution 
just, employment regular, and the workman’s income fair in 
proportion to the efforts which he exerts. And then there is 
another point. When capitalism is successful what happens? 
Let us take an illustration from the A.B.C. There with a 
comparatively small capital you have an undertaking which is 
successful. It pays 9, 10,20 per cent. and instead of its success 
being generally distributed over the community of workers, as 
well as of capitalists, all the profits become capitalized. They 
are bought, and the managers of the concern have then to 
keep paying dividends not on the capital used for their business 
but on the purchase price of their shares on the Stock Ex- 
change. So by the present system of unregulated capitalism 
you have every successful business in the country tending to 
become over capitalised. The charge of the capitalist is 
becoming heavier and heavier and the power of the worker to 
demand a fair share of the result of his effective labour is 
becoming less effective from an economic and social point of 
view. Then you have all the irregular operations which go on 
making bankrupts as well as unemployed. Your system isa 
tottering system, always crumbling, always wasting. There is 
not a single operation which society demands which is not 
carried on by too many people and too much capital. Every 
hoarding you go to is full of appeals setting forth the virtues 
of John Smith’s tonics as opposed to John Brown’s. The 
result is that you have an enormous standing army of useless 
people who are simply living on other people’s labour. When 
you reduce the amount of social labour that society to-day 
requires, you get it into an exceedingly narrow compass, and 
those within that compass have to keep everything and every- 
one else (applause). Moreover you must not imagine that the 
socialist simply stands for labour. That is the profound 
mistake so many of you make. We are the greatest friends 
the capitalist has got. The socialist, properly understood, is 
a better friend of the capitalist than anybody else. The 
socialist admits that the capitalist is the slave of the system of 
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which he is an essential part. Takethe Wall Street operations 
and the scoundrels in America, who drive hundreds of middle 
class men, and widows and orphans—tpat wonderful stage 
army which is always coming up against us—into the work- 
house. You get some scoundrelly newsparcrs raising a panic, 
sometimes for political, sometimes for the basest purposes. 
The Stock Exchange next morning does not know whether it 
is standing on its head or on its feet. There you have ruin 
caused by an irresponsible journalist sitting in a back room in 
Fleet Street. This is the state of society which we are told is 
a just state of society. That is the crumbling, anarchical 
basis which we are told can be made a just basis. Before I sit 
down there is another point I want to make. There is one 
point, 1 am quite certain, that Mr. Strachey and myself will be 
quite agreed upon. I take every week a certain journal which 
is very honourably associated with the name of my opponent 
to-night, and I gather from that journal that he is a great 
friend of private property. The only person who understands 
and values private property is the socialist. You have got 
to-day a certain number of people owning private property. 
How do we define it? I am quite certain that when Mr. 
Strachey expresses it he means something more than a silver 
sixpence. Private property to the amount of sixpence is not 
worth having. What we mean by private property is this: 
Such command over the wealth of society in some shape or 
form as will enable the individual to express to the fullest 
extent his individuality. That private property I believe in 
and every socialist believes in. But what rs the experience of 
the 19th century? That 90 per cent. of the working classes do 
not leave any property behind them at their death. They 
leave, perhaps, £10 for burial expenses. They may leave £8 
or £10 for other expenses. But what I mean is this, that they 
do not leave a sufficient amount of private property to justify 
Mr. Strachey and his friends in saying that this system of ours 
is based on private property. It is not. Modern society is 
based not on private property but on the negation of private 
property. Our sweated women work not for the purpose of 
accumulating private property, but because they must eat. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of our working population go to our 
factories and enter our workshops not for the purpose of 
saving, but for the simple purpose of living, and that they may 
take home 15s., 20s., or 25s. at the end of the week, that their 
wives and children may have beef steaks or bread and cheese 
in order to keep them alive. And when Saturday morning or 
Saturday night comes and the money is cleared out, they go 
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to work again in order to replenish the little stocking. The 
whole of our modern system, our modern industry, is based 
on the idea of the negation of private property. We say that 
if you take the 19th century experience you will find that there 
are certain forms of property which, if held by a small class, 
makes private property impossible for everybody else. Private 
ownership of land makes private property impossible for the 
rank and file of our people. Private ownership of capital 
makes private property impossible to 90 per cent. of our wage 
earners. Private property in the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange, means that the vast majority of our 
people will never have an opportunity of enjoying private 
property at all. What is the positive conclusion from that. 
Our experience shows that communal! property, or social 
property, or national property—I do not care what expression 
you use—in certain commodities, in certain forms of capital, is 
an absolutely essential condition of private property. The 
nationalisation of land is not the negation of private property, 
but the basis of private property. The nationalisation of 
capital is not the negation of private property, but the basis 
of private property. Private property must be the basis ofa 
just state of society. Private property is not'the basis of the 
present state of society. Private property will not be the 
basis of any state of society unless land and industrial capital 
have been nationalised to begin with (applause). The meaning 
of the proposal, “the application of the principle of collective 
ownership and control of land and capital,” is, therefore, that 
it provides for you the circumstances of private property. It 
also provides for you the circumstances which will enable you 
to organize your markets. You have come to atime now when 
you have to apply your social reason to your social economics. 
You cannot any longer afford to allow a class to be an 
economic pivot. To-day you have a class here and there and 
an individual here and there acting in their own interests, and 
then as a sort of by-product of those interests. You say, 
“Behold, the national well-being is safeguarded.” You cannot 
do it. National well-being cannot be guarded in that way. 
National well-being can only be the expression of a State 
conscious of itself. It can only be protected by a community 
which lays down its own social policy, its own industrial policy, 
its own capitalist policy. A State, a community of men 
organising themselves as an industrial and economic unit, 
using asacommunity and in the common interest those formsot 
property in the use or abuse of which the community is more 
interested than any private individual, and assigning to the 
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private individual those forms of property in which the private 
individual is more interested than the community as a whole. 
That is socialism, and that is laid down in the proposition 
which I am advocating to-night. And if you look round about 
you will find that everybody is going in that direction. Iam 
afraid that my opponent is so often a voice crying in the 
wilderness (laughter). When I turn to my right in the House 
of Commons I find the Unionists running over each other’s 
back’s in order to pay homage to the ideas of the Labour 
~Party. And when I look in front of me I find the Liberal 
Party protesting that they are not Socialists and, at the same 
time, stealing our programmes as hard as they possibly can 
(laughter). There is the journal, to which I have referred, in 
tears and mourning borders this week because we voted for 
old age pensions the other day (applause). Butthe opposition 
could not put up a decent fight against Old Age Pensions. 
The Liberals were anxious to vote for them and we simply sat 
and chuckled at both of them. There is this tendency which 
you cannot deny, the tendency to organise the communal will, 
the communal economic power, and the communal conscience, 
in order to provide the conditions for the proper evolution of 
the private individual—the state working hand in hand with 
the individual. The man versus the State is a title which isa 
quarter of a century out of date. Nobody who is up-to-date 
ever uses that expression now. The State and the man—that 
is the idea. All the tendencies towards municipalisation, 
towards nationalisation, towards municipal control, towards 
national control, are in this direction, and there is not a Party 
in the State which will oppose them except certain interests 
which are represented at a certain end of the Palace of 
Westminster. Study the state of society analytically and 
then go from the realm of theory to the region of practice, go 
to the advice of practical men, and everything, my friends, I 
assert points to the fact that Society itself, by the operation of 
the law of its own being, is working out to that just state 
of society, the economic basis of which is the principle of 
collective ownership and control of land and capital (loud 
cheers). 


FIRST SPEECH 
Mr. J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, who was accorded a very 


warm reception, then rose and said :— 


__ My Lord Bishop, Ladies and Gentlemen.—You have just 
listened toa great oratorial treat. Iam sure that everyone 


has enjoyed it, and J not least. But Jet me warn you that in 
the few and halting words that will fall from me you must not 
expect anything of that kind. I ama plain man, very little 
accustomed to oratory, more accustomed to use my pen than 
my voice, and all I can do is to speak a few plain words, as 
from man to men, on this great and important subject. You 
must not expect the resonant voice of the orator or any 
examples of that beautiful art of which we have had sucha 
magnificent exposition to-night. All I can do is to give youa 
few words straight from my heart. Whilst I was listening to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech, I could not help thinking of 
a question which was asked once, long ago, by Mr. Gladstone, 
when he was listening to a discussion on the nationalisation of 
land and capital and of all the sources of production. The old 
man looked at the people who were talking inthat piercing way 
of his, with his keen eagle eye, and then suddenly he struck in, 
“Stop a moment; do you mean to pay for it or do you not; 
because, if you do it’s nonsense, and if you don’t it’s mere 
robbery.” That is the question we have got to ask ourselves 
when we talk of these proposals for the collective ownership 
and control of land and capital. If you are going to pay a fair 
and just price for what you take you will burden the state with 
such a vast burden of indebtedness that the thing becomes an 
absurdity ; and if you do not mean to pay for it then, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, it is sheer robbery (appicuse). I want now to 
give you some of the plain reasons why I am nota Socialist, 
and that is equivalent to saying that I cannot vote for the 
nationalisation of land and capital, but before doing so I would 
like to take one or two of the points—although Ido not know 
that that kind of discussion is very fruitful—made by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. Although he told us that he was a great 
friend of private property it seemed to me that he is one of 
those people who wish to get rid of their friends as quickly as 
possible. In reality, private property would cease to exist if 
the land and all forms of capital were nationalised. When 
you come down to the final definition of property you can only 
regard property as being anything which has an exchange 
value—anything for which a man can get something else. 
There is no other satisfactory definition of property to be 
obtained, and you cannot, in efiect, make those distinctions 
between one form of property and another which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has tried to make. He spoke of certain statistics 
of which hedid not give us the origin and by which he attempted 
to show that half the property in this country is held by five 
million people and half the property by thirty-eight million 
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people. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I entirely demutr to the use 
of such statistics. I have had some experience of statistics of 
this sort and let me tell you that they are mere guess-work 
and based on the roughest of guesses. I challenge him that 
is to show that these calculations are based upon anything 
but guesses. Next he told us towards the end of his speech 
that Ciena ody was now going in the direction of Socialism, 
that practically I am a voice crying in the wilderness, anda 
solitary voice. Well, I should not be ashamed even if it were 
so, but it is not so (applause). I believe that the great masses 
of the people of this country, poor and rich, are quite untouched 
by the socialistic arguments. No doubt, our contending Par- 
ties are always anxious to compete for the odd man and are, 
at this moment, competing for the Socialist odd man, but that 
is a very different thing. Possibly it will lead toa great many 

wasteful and injurious experiments of which the cost and the 
misery will fall largely on the working classes, but that, lam 
afraid, cannot be helped. As to there being anyreal, permanent 
set back towards socialism, I do not believe it for a moment. 
I believe that socialism belongs not to the future but to the 
past (great laughter). In the middle ages we had plenty of 
socialism, and if you go back to savage times you will find that 
all savages were socialists. I do not say mind you that every 
socialist was a savage (renewed laughter), only but every 
savage is a socialist. A Kaffir tribe would assent to this 
resolution ina moment. The Kaffirs have got nationalisation 
of the land and of all such capital as they possess in the shape 
of cows and oxen. Every savage tribe is a complete socialist 
organisation, but the whole history of human society has been 
the history of a gradual escape from socialism. As happens 
in all forms of evolution you constantly have a throw back to 
the old state, but there has been a continual march up from 
socialism to a state of society such as we see to-day. I donot 
say it is a perfect state. In many ways it is a very imperfect 
state, but at any rate we have made some progress. Now 
apparently we are just entering upon an epoch when we shall 
have a certain return to the old barbarism. We had such a 
return at the beginning of the 19th century, when through 
the wisdom of our governors and rulers in Parliament, we 
were endowed with the blessing of the old Poor Law which 
existed until it was reformed in 1834. In the old Poor Law 
we had an almost exact picture of what the socialists are 
recommending to tis to-day. It was a system under which 
every man had a positive right t6 claim that the parish should 
either find work for him or support him by giving him wages 
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instead of work. TH was a system under which we had prac- 
tically all that the socialists are urging upon us to-day. What 
was the result? The result was that the honest and indepen- 
dent labourers of this country were reduced to the lowest point 
which has ever been reached. The old Poor Law ate out the 
vitals of the country. There were cases, before the reform of 
the old Poor Law, when men were working on the roads of 
Surrey and Sussex and were paid something like 6d. a day, 
plus their parish allowance. I want now to tell you why I am 
not a Socialist, and I do not think that I can do it better than 
in this way. What do we all want? We are all agreed that 
we want to see the condition of the poorer people in this 
country improved. We want, that is, that the mass of the 
people should have a larger share of the world’s goods. Now, 
what is the right way to get a larger distribution of anything. 
If you want a cup of tea for every one of twenty people ina 
room and you have not got enough tea to go round, the only 
way to solve the problem is to add tothe store of tea. Very 
well; then the best economic system upon which to base our 
society must be the system which produces the largest product, 
which gives the largest amount of the things we desire for 
food, clothing and so forth. On the other hand the worst 
system must be the system which redttces the product. You 
cannot make a thing go round to more people if you reduce 
the stock you have to divide among them. ‘Therefore, I say 
that the economic organisation which produces most is the 
best organisation. This is the test which I propose to apply 
to socialism. I say it can be proved that the non-socialistic 
system provides a much greater incentive to work, and 
therefore gives a much larger product. I would like to givean 
example of that—examples crowd in upon one—and to show 
you how poorly the product you always get from municipal 
and state work compared to what you get from private enter- 
prise. It is private enterprise and self-interest—but not self- 
interest in a bad sense—which make the wheels of production 
go round, and make them go much faster than the whips of 
the slave driver of the municipality or thestate. Slave labour 
and serf labour has always proved to be very bad economically 
and to give very smail results. As an illustration I will tale 
the following case. I daresay you know that in 1848, after the 
Revolutjon in Paris, you had a Government largely manned by 
Socialists. I am not going into the question of what is called 
the national workshops. That is a disputed point, and Mr. 
MacDonald might challenge my facts and say that there is 
nothing to be drawn from the lesson of the national workshops, 
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because it was not a fair experiment. Let me take another 
experiment which was tried in Paris at the same time, the 
experiment of Louis Blanc, the Socialist, who was allowed by 
the Government of the day to organise the tailors of Paris on 
socialist lines in a socialist workshop in the hotel Clichy. 
Louis Blanc was a member of the Government, and his 
colleagues allowed him to make this experiment, giving him 
an order to produce 25,000 uniforms for the National Guard. 
The Government gave the building free, they supplied whatever 
working capital was required for machinery, and there were 
no rates, or rent, or taxes to be paid. Furthermore, they said 
to Louis Blanc, “ We will pay you the same price that the 
Government would have had to pay for the uniforms if they 
had gone to the master tailors of Paris.” Accordingly they 
gave Louis Blanc the contract to produce these uniforms at 
9s. 2d. per uniform. But the tailors, of course, wanted some- 
thing to live upon during the time they were working. There- 
fore a subsistence wage was paid to each tailor of Is. 8d. or 
1s. 9d. per day. Then the tailors set to work, Mr. Bagehot, 
the well-known economist and man of letters, visited them 
whilst they were carrying out the contract. He found them 
working, apparently, with the greatest possible enthusiasm. 
They were all Socialists, all imbued with Louis Blanc’s ideas, 
and the foreman told Pagehot that the men would insist upon 
working twelve hours 2 day, although the Provisional Govern- 
ment had just passed an Eight Hours Day Law making it 
illegal to work more than eight hours a day. They also 
insisted upon working on Sundays, and so besides working 
twelve hours a day, they also worked seven days a week. The 
foreman also told Mr. Bagehot that the men were filled with 
fraternal enthusiasm and that he had never seen a better 
example of men working together. The proposal of the 
Government was that the men, as I have said, should have 
Is. 9d. per day, and that whatever sum was left over should be 
bedividedamongst them. Butwhen the uniforms were finished 
not only was there nothing to divide, but each uniform had 
cost 13s., or nearly 4s. more than they would have cost under 
private enterprise, and if the master tailors of Paris had 
obtained the contract. That is an absolutely authentic and 
reliable account of the experiment and I do not think you could 
have a better example of the way in which private enterprise 
does make the wheels of production go round faster than state 
labour. State labour of that kind does not make the wheels go 
round but makes them stick. But let me take another orate 
nearer home and more in our own time. Ican give you one 
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just as striking. When Millbank prison was pulled down by 
the Government in 1893, a large number of unemployed men 
were engaged to dothe work. The men were paid 6$ per hour, 
and their product under those wages in cleaning and stacking 
‘bricks was from 12s. to 13s. per 1,000 bricks. The Government 
officials came to the conclusion that that was very unsatisfac- 
tory, and so they tried putting the men on piece work with the 
incentive of private enterprise. They put them on piece-work 
at 7s. per 1,000 bricks and found that the men managed at that 
rate, to make a great deal more money than they did at theold 
rate of 6$d. per hour. In fact they made nearly double that 
amount per hour. Once again private enterprise and self- 
interest proved afar greater incentive than the pay of the State 
such as we should have under the Socialistic system. When 
I say self-interest; do not run away with the idea that this 
means selfish interest. Seif-interest is really family interest. 
It means a man working not merely for himself but for five or 
six other people. What self-interest really is has been admir- 
ably expressed in some striking lines by Rudyard Kipling in 
his poem, “ The Kaiser’s Decree.” The poem describes how 
the Kaiser brings delegates from the working men of all the 
world to discuss a universal eight hours day, and to provide a 
universal period of work for everybody, and to prevent that 
competition against which Mr. MacDonald has been thunder- 
ing. At first the men, the weary workers of the world, are 
inclined to accept, but at last opposition arose from the 
English delegate :— 


* And a British delegate thundered, 

The halt and the lame be blowed, 

I’ve a crib in the sou’ west workshops, 
And a home in the Wandsworth Road. 

And till the ’Sociation 
Has footed my burial bill 

I'll work for the kids and the missis. 
Pull up? I'll be damned if I will.” 


That is the spirit which makes for the greatest product, the 
spirit which determines a man to work for himself, his wife, 
and his family. Private enterprise or self-interest provides 
an incentive for production which, I contend, you will never 
find in any system under which the State owns all the means 
of production. Of course I may be confronted by the admir- 
able illustration of our admirable Post Office, the great 
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Government institution, and by the splendid way in which our 
letters are delivered, our telegrams sent out, and our telephone 
messages distributed. I am not sure, however, that the Post 
Office is such a magnificent institution. All I know is that the 
Post Office dreads the slightest competition. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty that it allowed the system of 
messenger boys to be set up in London. The Post Office 
_declared that if that small concession were made it would 
ruin their whole monopoly and have a serious effect upon the 
National Exchequer. It may be necessary to have the Post 
Office in the hands of the State, but do not let us suppose that 
the State does the work better than private enterprise could 
do it. At any rate we do not find that the Post Office is 
regarded as an ideal institution by those in its employment, 
for so long as I can remember there have always been difficul- 
ties between the Post Office and its employees. I have given 
you some of the reasons why [believe that Socialism will be 
bad for this country, and chiefly because it will reduce the 
amount of product of the good things of this world, the things 
which men need and which have to be distributed. I believe 
that great as the economic evils are, the moral evils which 
Socialism would produce would be still greater. Next, if we 
are all to become the serfs or slaves of the State, it is obvious 
that the State will not be able to let men shirktheir work. All 
men who refused to work will be coerced, forced that is 
by some means equivalent to the whip of the taskmaster. 
You will have a strict military discipline under which a man 
who refuses to work, or who does not like the job he has been 
set to, will be compelled to perform it. Iam not inventing that. 
You will find statements of a similar kind in all socialistic 
writings. All the leaders of Socialism agree that you must 
have such coercion. No doubt we have already to rely upon 
coercion ofakind. “Ifa man will not work neither shall he 
eat,” but at any rate he can choose what kind of work he will 
do. But that choice he would not have under the socialistic 
system. Apart from the evil of the weakening of character— 
of which I might say much—the system of state servitude 
tends tothe destruction of the family, because, under Socialism 
with its endowment of the children, its endowment of mother- 
hood, and its right to work, or rather right to wages for 
everybody, you will take away the work which the family now 
does. But just as you cannot do the work of a muscle for it 
without that muscle shrivelling and withering up, so if you do 
for the family the work which it does now for itself, the family 
will die. The greatest of all thinkers, the man who, above all 
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others, possessed the power of thinking out subjects thoroughly 
in the abstract, was the Greek philosopher Plato. When he 
had to think out the true socialistic state, as he did in the 

Republic,” he took the greatest care that in his ideal state no 
traces of ithe family should remain. No father or mother 
would be allowed to know their children and no child would 
ever know its parent. The whole work of the family was to 
be done by the State, and the State would not tolerate the 
slightest competition or allow the presence of that individualism 
which grows up and must grow up round the family. I want 
to put another point to you. Socialism may very fairly be 
judged in this way. If we find any system running to excesses 
and absurdities, or I could give them even worse names than 
that, then I think I-may say that such a system, even if it does 
not stand absolutely condemned, requires the greatest caution 
on the part of the people before they-adopt it or move in its 
direction. I am now going to read you something which I 
found in the writings of Belfort Bax, a well-known Socialist— 
“ Supposing Social Democracy triumphant in Germany before 
other Western countries were ripe for the change of their own 
initiative. It might then be a matter of life and death for 
Socialist Germany to forestall military and economic isolation 
in the face of a reactionary European coalition by immediate 
action, especially against the stronghold of modern commer- 
cialism. Should such an invasion of the country take place, 
it would be the duty of every Socialist to do all in his power 
to assist the invaders to crush the will of the count-of-heads 
majority of the people of England, knowing that the real 
welfare of the latter lay therein, little as they might expect it.” 
I think that a system which leads to such abominable excesses 
of anti-patriotic feeling as this, is one which deserves the 
strongest condemnation. Of course I do not mean to assert 
that every Socialist thinks like that. I do not mean to suggest 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald does. But we must never forget 
that there are two kinds of Socialists. There is the visionary 
and the idealist, such as we have seen so well brought out in 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s eloquent speech, and there is another 
kind, and one which, I venture to think, is more likely to come 
to the top if Socialism is ever carried out inthis country. This 
type of Socialism is represented by the man who wants to 
enjoy himself and to have an easier time, who wants to get by 
dishonest means what he was not able to get by honest means, 
who wants to enrich himself at other men’s expense—to destroy, 
to level down, and not to level up. The existence of this kind 
of Socialism was recognised long ago by that splendid old 
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Radical and Democrat, the Corn Law rhymer, who described 
hint ns 


“ \What is a Socialist? One who has yearnings 
For unequal division of unequal earnings, 
Idler or bungler or worse he is willing 
To put down his penny and pocket your shilling.” 


~ (Loud applause). 


SECOND SPEECH 


Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD then veplied, speaking as 
follows :— 


Mr. Strachey has brought forward a great number of 
points to all of which I should Iike to repiy, but as some of 
them are outside the scope of our discuss‘on to-night, and as 
I have only got a quarter of an hour to deal with the whole 
subject, I will endeavour to deal with the main line of argument. 
I would first like to parody the rhyme which Mr. Strachey has 
quoted by defining the other side as he who “grabs at your 
penny and keeps his own shilling” (laughter and applause). 
I would also like to refer to my friend, Mr. Belfort Bax’s 
extraordinary revolutionary pronouncement. If you turn to 
the original of that statement, you will find that Mr. Bax is 
supposing a great European revolution to have taken place, 
when the political stability of this country has been overcome, 
and if you read the whole of what he has said you will find 
that it is not the horrible thing that my opponent has tried to 
represent by reading a bald extract torn away from the con- 
text. And sowith the family. The extraordinary thing to-day 
is that the family is decaying. If I had been asked to speak 
on the moral side of Socialism I could have made out a very 
good case to show you that Socialism is essential to the 
continuation of your family life, and I have committed myself 
in print, more than once, to this statement, that the only 
political and economic organisation of society, short of a 
Roman Catholic organisation of a state, which can prohibit 
divorces altogether on account of the sacredness with which 
it holds the family, is the Socialist State, because of the 
experience the Socialist State will have of the enormous indi- 
viduality value of the family—individuality implying the social 
character of the individual. This will be so great and so 
essential to the Socialist State that the Socialist State might 
have a great reason for declaring that even the idea of divorce 
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was foreign to itself. But that is outside the subject of 
discussion to-night. I only mention it because I do not want 
youto go away imagining that we have no reply to Mr. Strachey. 
Let us come back to property because that is really the point 
at issue. Of course if Mr. Strachey insists upon using a sort 
of academic definition of capital, a definition which, I assume, 
was not meant by those who drafted this resolution, then lam 
perfectly ready to meet him upon that ground. But the result 
of his insistence on applying such a definition is to make the 
‘whole of Socialism absurd. You must grant that we are not 
irrational absurdities. We do believe that there are certain 
forms of capital which the individual must own and we have 
always said so. It was stated in the first manifesto which the 
Social Democratic-Federation issued just after it was formed 
about twenty years ago. That manifesto was something to 
this effect :—“ Is it to be said that we are opposed to property. 
Weare not. We are only opposed to those forms of property 
which, when passing under individual control, makes it abso- 
lutely impossible for millions of men to enjoy any kind of 
property whatever.” I stand for my political and common 
sense definition. I stand by my assumption that the Socialist 
movement is a rational movement and therefore I want Mr. 
Strachey to put a rational definition upon capital and to meet 
me on that ground. On that ground I repeat—and he has 
not met a single argument which I have put forward on that 
ground—that in experience property divides itself into two 
general categories. Into the first category there falls the kind 
of property which, if owned by private individuals, deprives all 
other individuals from holding anything which can be ade- 
quately described as private property. The other kind of 
property is the property which can be used in order to develop 
a person's individuality. The first kind must be nationalised 
if the second kind is to existat all. But Mr. Strachey confuses 
them. It is not possible to jump into Socialism all at once. 
Socialism is evolution. There must be a gradual evolution 
towards Socialism by the people becoming more socialistic. I 
am surprised that a man of the historical mind of my opponent 
should go digging back into ancient history. We are not con- 
cerned with the Kaffir tribes. We are concerned with the 
conditions which have avisen in our own present state. If our 
experience, and particularly the experience of the 19th century, 
is that private ownership means public pauperism, what does 
it matter if the Kaffir has public ownership of land or not ? 
Kaffir or no Kaffir, I am going on the English experience, and 
the trend of experience is in the direction of Socialism as 
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applied to the land. It is equally futile for my opponent to 
suggest to you that the old Poor Law of Elizabeth’s day was 
an experiment in modern Socialism. It was not. It was an 
experiment in this idea, that the grand test of human progress 
is human happiness. You had in Elizabeth’s time a great 
dislocation of the industrial system. You had hundreds and 
thousands of men upon the roads, and your Elizabethan states- 
men tried to fit humane conditions into the economic evolution 
of their time. The Elizabethan legislation then came under 
the administrative control of men who were alien in spirit to 
the Elizabethans. The result was some of the most diabolical 
experiments in politicsever carried out. Latterly it becamea 
system of public doles. Now I challenge my opponent to put 
his finger uponany statement made by any responsible Socialist— 
prefixed by any adjective he likes to produce—which tells him 
that Socialism is a system of public doles. Until he does so 
the Poor Law cannot be accepted as any criterion of what 
Socialism is to be. To come to the next point, Mr. Strachey 
told you that if a company was sitting round a table on which 
there was not enough tea to go round, the only way to solve 
the problem was by producing more cups of tea. I agree with 
that. If there is only one cun of tea only one of you can 
hope to have it and the other five ought to be set to making 
further cups of tea. That is Socialism. We are going to 
increase the volume of production by assimilating into the 
producers the non-producers of to-day. Mr. Strachey went 
on to say—this is following up the line of argument—that the 
more you produce the more individual wealth you will have. 
But that does not follow at all. Production is regulated by 
the market of consumption. The capitalist system is making 
the consuming capacity of labour diminish much more than it 
ought. The facts I brought out show you this, that the 
consuming capacity of thirty-eight millions of people is less 
than it ought to be. The consuming capacity of thirty-eight 
millions is going to be increased by making the other five 
millions produce more. The consuming canacity of the com- 
munity can only be increased by a new system of distributing 
the wealth which the community has created. If you increase 
the amount of private property you increase the demands 
that the community as a whole makes upon the market, makes 
upon the producer, and consequently you make the wheels of 
production go round faster and steadier. One of our most 
magnificent claims in favour of Socialism is this, that Socialism 
will rmprove efficiency of production. I cannot deal with that 
because it is outside the scope of our discussion, but when Mr. 
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Strachey refers you to the Paris workshops, he does not tell 
you the whole of the facts. Practically every impartial 
historian of these experiments—Mr. Kirikup for instance— 
admits that they cannot be quoted for or against Socialist 
_ proposals, but that part of the experiment to which special 
reference was made was much more successful’ than Mr, 
Strachey admits. As for the illustration of the Millbank prison, 
that was an unemployed experiment and not a Socialistic work 
at all. The change took place after the men were trained. 
To-day, the report, I have seen from the Central Unemployed 
Body for London, show much better work by the unemployed 
than was shown two years aso, and the system of employing 
the men hag not been changed. Our claim is that Socialism is 
not a State for loafers. If, under Socialism, a man was found 
to be shirking his work, that man would be made to toe the line. 
And, in fact, under Socialism, you will have such an incentive 
placed upon the individual that shirking will be practically 
impossible. Take our modern experience. Twenty-five years 
ago the idea of the State was that it was a lazy, shirking 
organisationand men whobecame State servants were regarded 
as lazy, useless characters. Now we have changed all that by 
changing the conception of municipal employment, by changing 
the character of the municipality, by putting new energy and 
new life into public employment. There is now an entirely 
new conception of the relation between the State and the 
individual, which results in a higher standard of work being 
given to the State, and this, by the natural force of circum- 
stances, will become higher still as we approach toward 
complete Socialism. 


SECOND SPEECH 
Mr. STRACHEY then rose to reply and said :— 


It is all very well for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to wave his 
hands and to say that municipal enthusiasm is a magnificent 
incentive and that State employment is a fine thing. But that 
is only assertion. I could wave my hands just as well and say 
exactly the opposite. Municipal and State work have always 
proved very inefficient and very uneconomical. Consider what 
the London County Council did when they tried, under the 
best auspices, to run steamers on the Thames, and look at the 
result, JI admit that under private enterprise they were nota 
very great success, but they did not lead to the tremendous 
losses which resulted from municipal management. Look 
again at municipal tramways, carried on without serious 
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competition, and municipal water works and gas works. If 
you look fairly into these experiments you will find that the 
work has been, on the whole, very uneconomically performed. 
Mr. MacDonald spoke as if there was no such thing as com- 
petition of capital, as if capitalism was one vast force organised 
to inflict injury upon the working classes. It is nothing of the 
kind. Competition is just as fierce between blocks of capital 
as it is between capital and labour and very often fiercer. 
This competition amongst capital is very much to the benefit 
of the worker. If we only allow capital to accumulate in 
sufficient quantities the labourer will easily get a quicker 
increase of his share of the profits of industry. Capital has 
its price like labour. If there is a large amount of capital the 
price at which labour will be able to hire capital falls. We 
talk of capital hiring labour, but labour hires capital in very 
much the same way. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald spoke as though 
the family were decaying. If it is decaying at the present 
moment I say it is due to the march of Socialism which he 
applauds so greatly. I do not believe however that there is 
any permanent decay in the family. The family will weather 
the storm, but at the present moment the assault is very 
severe, and in those regions where, for the moment, Socialism 
is a great factor, there, no doubt, the family is not working so 
well as it did. I can illustrate that point, the way in which 
State action tends to ruin a family, by relating a story I was 
told the other day. There was a working woman talking toa 
friend of hers in the East End of London, and in the course 
of her conversation she said, “ Well, I see they are going to 
feed the children in the schools. I’m glad mine’s grown up 
before that came in.” Her friend was rather surprised and 
did not understand such a statement, and so she asked, “ Why 
isthat?” “Well, you see,” the woman replied, “my husband 
was a very drinking man, but he was very fond of the kids, and 
the one thing which kept him a bit straight was that he had 
got to provide food for them. If he had known that there was 
somebody else to do it for him he would have been ten times 
as bad as he was.” The woman was not a Socialist or a great 
social philosopher, but at any rate the experience of life had 
shown her what an incentive to the strengthening of character 
and what a deep moral influence the family had upon a man 
when it was doing its work. There is another story told by 
Miss Loane in her latest book of a woman who was being 
upbraided by another for neglecting her children. The woman 
who was being upbraided turned round and said, “ Look here, 
so long as the Salvation Army ’ll feed my children and look 
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after them I won’t,—so there!” That is the way in which ahalf 
and half Socialism is eating into the fabric of the family and 
injuring it. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald objected to my definition 
of capital as being an academic definition. Well, I am not 
prepared to say that it is any worse for being academic. An 
academic definition is, in effect, a scientific or clear definition, 
a definition which strives to be accurate and true. I say that 
my definition is a true one, and that nothing is to be gained, 
except confusion, by Mr, Ramsay MacDonald attempting to 
divide capital into two different categories. Capital is any- 
thing which has an exchange value and you won’t destroy one 
form of property without destroying the other. Before 1 sit 
down I should like to ask Mr. MacDonald a few questions to 
which I shall be glad if he will give an answer in his last five 
minutes. I believe that one great Socialistic principle, a 
principle upon which Socialists rely a great deal. is, “ From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 
I presume that according to that definition men are to be paid 
according to their needs and not according to the work they 
have done. What 1 want to know is, “ What is a need?” Is 
beer a need, and, if so, how much? Is leisure a need, because 
I know some gentlemen to whom leisure is a very great need. 
Some people seem to need it far more than anything else. 
They are born with a strong need for leisure, and I want to 
know how far they are to have it according to their needs. 
To some people a pipe is a need and some people cannot get 
on without a cigar and a very good one. If we are to make 
our needs the measure of our pay, I think the Socialist State 
will have its work cut out for it. If, on the other hand, men 
are not to be paid according to their needs but according to 
the work they do, the good workman being paid at a higher 
rate than the bad workmen, how are you to prevent the 
capitalist system from growing up again? And now there is 
another point I should very much like to have some light upon. 
That is this—what do we mean bythe State? If we say that 
the State is to take over the collective ownership and control 
of land and capital, what do we mean by the State? It is all 
very well to spell State with a big S, but I presume that it 
means in effect the House of Commons. Well, all I can say 
is, God help the country in which the House of Commons is 
to run all the railways and the mines, and to own all the 
sources of production. I do not think that they are doing the 
work of the country with such magnificent success just now 
that we shall want to see the whole of the industrial work of 
this nation placed also on their shoulders. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The opposer is at liberty to raise 
whatever points he likes, but I, as Chairman, only feel bound 
to hold the proposer to answer those questions which strictly 
conform to the resolution. 


Mr. STRACHEY: I think the questions I have asked arise 
out of the resolution, because, if you have collective ownership 
and control of land and capital, if you have the State owning 
~ all the capital, the means of production and the whole of the 
land, and the whole of the distributing machinery of the 
country, you will have practically the whole people under its 
control, and therefore this question as to the way in which 
they are to be paid is very much germane to the matter. The 
question whether a man is to be paid according to the work he 
does, the good one more than the bad, and the old experienced 
hand better than the apprentice, or whether he is to be paid 
according to his needs, is a question which goes to the root of 
the matter. I should also like Mr. MacDonald to tell us 
whether people are to be allowed to choose what kind of work 
they will take, because if they are there will be a rush for the 
soft jobs, and the hard jobs will be left on one side. I should 
also like to know whether a man may choose, under the Socialist 
system, where he may live. Some like to live in the country 
and some inthe town. Is a manto have his own choice in that 
matter? I might choose to work on a newspaper, but it might 
be thought that I would be better employed in sweeping the 
roads, or something of that kind. As to the Socialistic dis- 
cipline, in case of a man objecting to the kind of work which is 
given to him by the State, what is to be open to him? I think 
that from some remarks, which I read the other day, made by 
Professor Karl Pearson, the Socialist would have a short way 
of dealing with those who opposed State discipline. In his 
“Ethics of Freethought” he says, “Socialists have to inculcate 
that spirit which would give offenders against the State short 
shrift and the nearest lampost. Every citizen must learn to 
say withy Louis XIV., ‘L’etat, c'est moi.”” As to this question 
as to whether a man is to choose his own job, I should like to 
refer you to some remarks made by Mr. Sidney Webb, one of 
the best known and ablest of modern Socialists. Dealing 
with this question as to whether a man will be able to choose 
his own job or not, he says, “If a man wants freedom to 
work or not to work as he likes, he had better emigrate to 
Robinson Crusoe’s island or else become a millionaire. To 
suppose that the industrial affairs of a complicated industrial 
State can be run without strict subordination and discipline, 
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without obedience to orders, and without definite allowance 
for maintenance is to ¢zeam not of Socialism but of Anarchism.” 


THIRD SPEECH 


Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P., in his final reply, 
said :— 


I am very much obliged to Mr. Strachey for reserving so 
many important questions until I have only five minutes in 
which to reply to them all. I must assume that he is prepar- 
ing the way to a further discussion between us, and ] am afraid 
that I shall have to reserve the consideration of those import- 
ant questions until that further disctission. They raise new 
matter, and if they had been put to me at the end of my first 
half hour I should have been delighted to have replied to them 
in my quarter of an hour, but to do so in five minutes is 
absolutely impossible, especially as there are one or two 
matters arising out of the previous discussion to which I must 
make areply. With further reference to our influence upon 
the family, for instance, Mr. Strachey has told you two harrow- 
ing stories—I am sure we were all harrowed by them—of the 
drunken gentleman and the unnatural mother. Who produced 
them? Not Socialism. I would remind Mr. Strachey that the 
present state of society, by condemning children to be brought 
up as they are now being brought up, produced these men and 
women to whom he refers and who are standing arguments in 
favour of a more humane state. Let me give you another 
story, the story of a man in Bradford whose children were 
able to be fed by the municipality on account of the Bill which 
my colleagues of the Labour Party were able to get through 
the House of Commons. After a few weeks of unemployment 
the man went to work, and after the first week he sent his first 
instalment towards paying off what he owed to the State and 
a letter thanking them for the assistance he had received which 
had prevented him from having to go to the Poor Law when 
he was in distress. Equally unfortunate is the case of the 
London County Council steamers, for we were toid both by 
the Moderates and the Progressives that they were not meant 
to pay. But I cannot go into the whole story witi only five 
minutes at my disposal, but I will say this, that you will not 
prove the case for Socialism ov against Socialism by such 
illustrations asthese. Anybody with municipal experience will 
bear me out when I say that twenty years azo the service 
given to the State-or municipality was a very much poorer 
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service than it is to-day. There is a very great and marked 
difference, and the reason for the difference is that people are 
becoming more and more Socialistically minded than they 
were, and are coming to regard the State as an ordinary 
employer much more than they used to regard it. What is 
the general question we have been discussing. The whole 
question is regarding a just economic settlement. Has my 
opponent said a single word about justice? He has told you 
that this thing, and that thing, and the other thing won’t work. 
He has asked you to project your minds, without being Social- 
istically minded, into a state of society some generations 
ahead. I am amazed to find the revolutionary mind in Mr. 
Strachey. He makes no allowance for historical change in 
motive and satisfaction. I am amazed to find that he does not 
think as an evolutionist, but as a sort of revolutionary Anarch- 
ist of a much more dangerous type than my friend Mr. Bax. 
I take my history as a student of evolution. I do not quarrel 
with the past. The basis up to now may have been the right 
basis, but the basis of society is changing. I want to know 
how it is changing, and I find it out in two ways. In the first 
place, I find it out by studying the tendencies of the past, and 
by studying the movements of the present. I can co-ordinate 
and organize those tendencies, and in that co-ordinated, form 
some conception of the Social organization which is evolving. 
That is what I do. That is evolution. My opponent does just 
the opposite. He says, “ Do not trouble about the present or 
the future, but lay down abstract dogmas regarding what can 
or cannot be done.” He has said nothing about justice. He 
has not told you how you are to maintain the present state and 
with it how you are going to do justice to labour. None of 
these propositions has he dealt with, and so I want finally to 
say that I think so far as the argument has gone it is in favour 
of carrying the proposal that the only way to arrive at a just 
economic basis of society is by the collective ownership of land 
and capital. 


THIRD SPEECH 
Mr. STRACHEREY, in his final reply, said: a 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has told 
you that I have avoided dealing with the question of justice, 
and the system proposed in the resolution, but surely, although 
I may have omitted to use the word I did not really avoid the 
| question. I tried to show you that the system proposed would 
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be very inefficient, and if it is inefficient, and if there fs less to 
go round, how can it bejust. Justice used in this sense means 
giving a greater share of the good things of the world to a 
larger number of people, and my contention is that it will be 
impossible to do that if you have a system which, instead of 
making for efficiency, makes for inefficiency. That was my 
whole point. I challenged the system of Socialism being a just 
one because it would inevitably produce inefficiency, and as an 
example of that I gave you the case of the Paris tailors who 
were organised by Louis Blanc. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
chose to brush that case aside because Louis Blanc, after he 
had made a failure, said that he had been betrayed. “We 
have been betrayed,” is what the Frenchmen are very apt to 
say when failure overtakes them, and Louis Blanc, when he 
found that his Socialist workshops were a failure, said that he 
had been betrayed by his colleagues on the Provisional 
Government. This is a question which I have studied as care- 
fully as I could. I have read the debates in the French 
Chamber and many of the contemporary records, and you 
will find there that Louis Blanc raised the question of his 
having been betrayed and of not having received fair treat- 
ment almost at once. The answer given him by his contem- 
poraries was perfectly fair and straightforward, “ You made 
the system yourself, and because it is a failure, owing to its 
inherent absurdity and impossibility, you come and tell us you 
failed because somebody else interfered with you.” Bad 
workmen complain of their tools, and the authors of bad 
systems always declare that someone else betrayed them. 
That is what happened in the case of Louis Blanc. You could 
not have a better working model of State Socialism than you 
had in that experiment, about which you have plenty of 
evidence as to what was done. The evidence I quoted to you 
was the evidence of a shrewd and impartial observer, Mr. 
Bagehot. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made great fun of my 
stories about what he described as the drunken father and the 
unnatural mother, and he asked who was responsible forthem. 
I say that Socialism is responsible for them. Iam not going 
to admit that this country is organised at present in the best 
possible way. It is still cumbered with the wreckage and the 
survivals of the old Socialism. The old Socialism of the Poor 
Law has left a great many evil traces on the population of the 
country. A great deal of the poverty and the recklessness of 
the people of this country is distinctly a legacy of the old Poor 
Law. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald chose to brush that aside, but 
the Poor Law of the 18th century and the beginning of the 
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19th century, of which he spoke, was distinctly Socialism. I 
was reading the Parliamentary debate of 1793 or so the other 
day, and I came across a speech delivered by Charles James 
Fox, a speech which was very similar to the speech which Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has given us to-night, dealing with the 
minimum wage and the right to work. Although they did not 
get to the minimum wage, the amendments to the Poor Law 
up to 1832 did give the Socialist principle of the right to work. 
I cannot enter upon any other large points now. All I can do 
is to thank you very heartily for the kind and patient way in 
which you have listened to me, and to apologise once again 
for my inability to take men’s ears and fancies as my opponent 
has been able to do. I can only give you some of the reasons 
for the faith that is in me (loud appiause). 


CHAIRMAN’S SUMMING UP 
The BISHOP of DORKING, an summing up the debate, 


said: 

It is difficult for one to act as impartial chairman in a 
debate of this kind, when he, the chairman, is obviously pledged 
by his profession to take a view of men as essentially and 
ultimately “ members of a society,” to say nothing of having 
been brought up largely, as was the case with me, by a Bishop 
whose writings on these questions are known to some of you, 
and who was fond of saying that ~ he could never imagine 
what an individual was”; one who, again, believes in the 
noble words of Pascal, that “ Humanity is a Man, that lives 
and. learns for ever.” And yet, in spite of this I do think that 
Iam able, partly from that ignorance which is a great help, 
to approach this particular motion, so long as it is logically 
adhered to, with a quite open mind. And thus I have tried to 
listen to-night; and yet, of course, I have listened from my own 
particular point of view and interest. And that point of view 
is that the summum bonum for man is not comfort, not even 
happiness, but character; that there is in Ruskin’s words, no 
wealth but life; that I have not satisfied myself when I have 
produced the maximum number of “ cups of tea” unless I have 
added to “life.” I do not know which side would agree with 
me most therein. All wealth is life. I do not mean that 
maximum amount of biological survival which some people 
seem to think sufficient as an end, but “life” in the fullest 
sense of the word. I go back to my word “ character.” 
Therefore a am interested in the discussion from this point of 

view, which of these gentlemen is on the right lines to produce 
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the most good mer?” and to my mind a just basis of society 

is desirable so far as it produces (and, I suppose, it is likely to 
produce), more good men. Therefore when the opposer rises 
and points out for instance that we are in danger of atrophying 
the sense of individual responsibility or family responsibility, 
I prick up my ears and listen carefully from my point of view 
—am I making more people comfortable at the expense of 
their character? I am not prepared to vote; and I am not 
going to give you the chance to vote, because that is not on 
the programme. Tor myself, lam not sure whether, or within 
what limits, a comfortable or uncomfortable world produces 
the most “ good men.” At the same time I say this: that as 
soon as ever you succeed in making the world full of “ good 
men,” in this social sense, you will at once have men who, like 
the mover, are keen, because they cannot help it, on making 
the basis of society economically just, and on making every 
man happy and comfortable. 

Tosum up then, and not to decide the debate—(it would 
be impossible to recount the points made on each side without 
biassing the decision on one side or the other)—Mr. MacDonald 
has sought to show us, what, I think, for my part I beleive, 
that there can be no final satisfaction and hope till the state of 
human society is truly and thoroughly social; and the opposer, 
on the other hand, has risen and proved that until people are 
“social-hearted” you do not get much further, and that you 
get all sorts of awkward complications by the way, ina 
prematurely social state. He urged that experience shows 
that most men at present are nofsocial-hearted in their concern 
for other men, though all but the lowest have got as far as 
concern for the wife and the kids. And that being so, since 
you sir (turning to Mr. Macdonald), carry me with you, in your 
aspirations and (turning to Mr. Strachey) since your present 
facts, sir, I cannot gainsay, I feel there is room and need for 
me and other men to hasten on our own work at the characters 
of men, till they are sufficiently social-hearted to correspond 
with the environment of a truly social state, and in making 
men feel that if there is ever to be a truly social state it must 
be because they are social-hearted in themselves. 

Finally, inasmuch as these gentlemen have done all this 
for us, and have, as I said at the beginning, taught us in the 
best way of all teaching, by making us think, we feel that all 
the trouble they have taken in coming and doing it has been 
eminently worth while. 
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OTHER SPEAKERS 


Mr. HAROLD MURRAY said :—= 


As Chairman of the Haslemere branch of the Independent 
_Labour Party, it has fallen to my lot to move a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and to the debaters to-night. And in doing so 
the first comment I want to make on the debate is to mention the 
fact that during the past year more than 200 new branches of 
the I. L. P. were formed. Last week there were seven new 
branches formed, the week before twelve, and so it goes on 
from week to week. Well now, Individualism has no such 
record as that to show ; and we, as Socialists cannot help feeling 
that the sumeffect of that accumulation of public feeling in 
our favour cuts away many of the accusations which are so 
constantly levelled against us. There is no doubt at allin my 
mind that some of the points that have been made against us 
to-night by Mr. Strachey have been made simply because he 
knows too few Socialists to be able to appreciate the fact that 
they cannot have a bad effect upon Society but only a good 
one. All the Socialists I have ever known—and I ama Socialist 
of twenty-five years standing—have been exceptionally good 
men, and I have not found a bad one amongst them (laughter 
and applause). What I mean is good and bad in intention. 
And when we are told tales, such as were given by Mr. Strachey 
in illustration of Socialism and its effect upon our national 
character, I am perfectly at sea. It simply seems to show 
that anti-Socialists do not really know what Socialismis. The 
hour is late and I do not want to take up your time by making 
a speech, and so I shall satisfy myself by asking you to realize 
that when we have had, as we have had to-night. three men of 
such prominence dealing with the subject of Socialism, you 
cannot deny for a moment that it has attained to quite ‘the 
front rank in the big questions of the day. You can never 
rest and put it behind you in the way that people used to 
do in past years, saying that Socialism was not worthy of 
their cae or investigation. The very fact that these 
gentlemen have given the time and effort needed to deal 
with the subject in the way they have done means that 
Socialism has come to such an extent that you must give 
it more attention, that you must give it the serious study, 
which they have set us the example in doing. I hope that 
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the masterly way in which they have dealt with the subject 
to-night will produce that result, and I am sure if you will only 
give such effort to the subject, that that will be a more practical 
and worthy vote of thanks than mere applause. But I hope 
the applause also you will be only too glad to give. 


The RECTOR of Haslemere (the Rev. G. H. Aitken), in 
seconding the motion, said:— 


The vote of thanks which has been proposed is one which, 
I know, comes straight from our hearts. We are indeed 
most fortunate in having here to speak to us to-night two of 
the foremost exponents in the English speaking world of the 
Individualistic andthe Socialistic ideals for Society, and I am 
sure you will agree with me that we have added to our felicity 
by having as our Chairman the man who has shown us to-night 
that he is the very best Chairman it was possible to have found 
for such an occasionasthis. Personally, I should like to thank 
them all most heartily because they have helped us to under- 
stand one another and to understand one anothers’ point of 
view, and I believe that at this particular moment there is 
nothing we need more in England to-day than that we should 
understand one another. I believe, perhaps that I am voicing 
the feeling of many when I say that my whole heart goes with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. We want, I believe, everything he 
wants. We desire that just economic basis for Society. We 
desire that our people should more and more share in the good 
things given to us in this beautiful world of ours, and we are 
ready, not merely to give money which is the least—I was 
going to say the worst—way of effecting it, but we are ready to 
give our time, our thought and our life in order that we may 
put the best at the disposal of all. But while we feel that, we 
are not yet convinced in our heads that this principle of the 
collective ownership and control of land and capital is, at 
present at any rate, the practical way of doing what we desire. 
There may be, in some future age, the possibility of its being 
realised, but of that I know nothing. But to-night what I seem 
to see here is the spirit of the age standing up and calling the 
banns of marriage between Knowledge and Love. When 
Knowledge and Love are united in holy wedlock in this land 
of ours—I do not profess to be a prophet, and I do not say 
what the off-spring will be, but I am perfectly certain that the 
off-spring will be what it ought to be, for the good of the 
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whole of this nation. And until Knowledge and Love are so 
united, we cannot have that ideal State for which we all long 
and which we are all trying, I hope, in our little ways, to work 
for. That is all I have to say about what we have been listening 
to to-night. But I do very heartily second the motion that we 
give our best thanks to Mr. Strachey, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and our Chairman to-night. 

The motion was carried with enthusiasm, and the meeting 


was then brought to a conclusion. 
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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION. 


I HAVE been asked to republish my “ Socialist Spectre” speech— 
spoken on September 4th, 1895, in the House of Lords to an 
audience of eight Peers! Also to add thereto a preface bringing 
the speech up to date. “Up to date’”—under a so-called Liberal 
Government, flus a “ Social Amelioration”? Opposition—appears to 
be well on towards the time when Socialism and Labour will rule 
over both parties in the State, individual liberty and free speech 
be things of the past, and private property of all kinds on sea and 
land be owned and distributed by a Grayson-Quelch Government, 
who may possibly be induced to accept, for each of its members, 
45,000 a year to repay them for the self-sacrifice, trouble, and 
anxiety occasioned by the said management and distribut.on of the 
late private, then public, property. This, in a very few words, is a 
summary of the situation, and brings things up to prophetic date. 
But it would be well to hark back, and show how Liberalism, 
falsely so-called, and modern Conservatism have, by their action 
in politics, forfeited their names. Compare the Liberalism of the 
pre-Gladstonian period with the Gladstonian and post-Gladstonian 
Liberalism. In 1860 a well-known Liberal writer, Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, said: “There would soon be nothing left for Parliament 
to do, as all inequalities, abuses, and injustices had been removed, 
all class distinctions abolished, and men and commerce made alike 
free.” And, further, Sir William Harcourt, in a passage quoted 
in the “Spectre” (pages 11 and 12), which I venture to repeat here, 
eloquently described the nature of true Liberalism in words that 
have the true Runnymede ring :— 
If there be any party which is more pledged than another to resist 
the policy of restrictive legislation, having for its object social 
coercion, that party is the Liberal party. The proud title which it 


has assumed proclaims the principle on which it is founded to be that 
of liberty. Liberty does not consist in making others do what you 
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think right for them. The difference between a free Government and 
a Government which is not free is principally this—that a Government 
which is not free interferes with everything it can, and a free Govern- 
ment interferes with nothing except what it must. A despotic 
Government tries to make everybody do what it wishes. A Liberal 
Government tries, as far as the safety of society will permit, to allow 
everybody to do what he wishes. It has been the tradition of the 
Liberal party to maintain the doctrine of individual liberty. It is 
because they have done so that England is the country where people 
can do more what they please than in any other country in the world. 
.....-It is this work of allowing one set of people to dictate to another 
set of people what they shall do, what they shall think, what they 
shall drink, when they shall go to bed, what they shall buy, and 
where they shall buy it, what wages they should get, and how they 
shall spend them, against which the Liberal party has always 
protested. 


And if any proof of change in the subsequent Liberalism is needed, 
it is to be found in the words, “ We are all Socialists now ”— 
words thereafter spoken by the same eloquent and consistent 
politician. No truer description of the new Liberal policy could 
have been given, inasmuch as it now confiscates property, 
strangles liberty, and guillotines speech. Surely, then, I was welf 
justified in saying to a member of the present Cabinet, whom I 
met twelve years ago at a public function: “Liberalism is now a 
living lie”; to which he replied: “I admit that our nomenclature 
is incorrect.” 

I pass on to the Conservatives, so-called. How far have they 
proved themselves a reliable dyke against the modern Liberal- 
Socialist flood that threatens in due time to overwhelm our once 
free nation? Here are some of their “Social Ameliorations” of 
which their leaders boast and speak: To them we owe County 
and Parish Councils, that have accumulated a debt of £400,000,000, 
with but little in the way of better local administration to show 
for it. To them we owe seats for shop girls that are never sat 
upon, and the limitation of the working hours of full-grown men 
—shop assistants—a return to the dark economic days of the 
Plantagenets. Devolution and the buying-out of the loyal Irish 
landlords with English and Scotch money are also Conservative 
measures ; as well as the originating, and aiding the present 
Government in, the destruction of our time-honoured military 
system so admirably suited to our insular position, and the 
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substitution in its place of a “vision and a dream.” Further, 
we owe to non-resistance on their part the passing of the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906, the first-fruits of which are to be seen 
in the “peaceful picketing” at Belfast, accompanied by flying 
paving-stones and bottles, and the torch of the incendiary, resulting 
in four months’ loss of wages, the failure of the strike, and return 
to work—damage done calculated at £32,000. Further, it was 
the Conservatives who, in the same session, allowed “compen- 
sation for disturbance” to be introduced into England and 
Scotland, to be followed, no doubt, by “compensation for dis- 
missal,” inasmuch as farm servants have more votes than farmers ; 
and finally they allowed, without a word of objection, the 39th 
Clause of the Small Holdings Act to pass, which sanctions the 
financing with public money of co-operative and other associa- 
tions that will supply small-holders’ needs. This Act will, no 
doubt, also lead to further legislation—the fixing of prices by the 
State. (See note on page 22.) 

Such, then, is the result of rival party Socialist racing ; and 
unless the so-called Conservative party mend their ways, renounce 
their so-called policy of “Social Amelioration,” and cease to try to 
run against the Liberals on the Socialist racecourse, where they 
will always be beaten, there is no hope of the resuscitation of 
their tactically destroyed party and the bettering of our nation’s 
prospects as regards the security of liberty, property, and freedom 
of labour. Where, then, can we look? Where can we see a ray 
of light amid the surrounding gloom? In this: In the feeling 
that has been aroused in the breasts of all who love, and would, if 
needs be, fight for, our heritage—liberty and property rights— 
those rights including freedom of labour and the protection of a 
man’s mind and will, which Lord Bramwell declared to be the care 
of Government as much as the protection of a man’s body. And I 
believe there is good hope of the formation of a party of non-party 
men who will bind themselves together to resist the short-sighted 
action of our present party Government and the unchecked 
growth of Socialism—no longer a spectral appearance, but 
an onward marching, living thing of flesh and blood. And where, 
it will be asked, is there any tangible sign of this awakening ? 
Any nucleus round which lovers of liberty and owners of anything 
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may gather? Happily for our country, the private traders are 
roused, and associations are being formed that will, it is believed, 
spread rapidly throughout the land, whose action will be outside of 
party, and who at election time will give their support only to those 
Parliamentary candidates who will undertake to resist Socialism 
and the absorption of all private property by the State, and who, 
further, will endeavour to rescue from State and labour-union 
tyranny the hard-won liberty inherited from our ancestors, which 
is being recklessly played away by party politicians in the blind 
selfishness of their political game. 

I have no doubt now written strongly against the action of 
those who truckle not only to Socialism, but also to organised 
labour-union representatives—labour unions which number not 
more than one-tenth of the labouring class, whom they seek to, 
and do, oppress. But I would not have it supposed that I have 
thus written in an unfriendly spirit to labour, of which capital is 
both the offspring and the nurse. All I would urge is that we 
should not allow our politicians on both sides to end by placing 
liberty—above all, the liberty of unorganised labour—capital, and 
property of all kinds, under the heel of organised socialistic labour 
unions. And in justification of the position I have thus taken up 
I appeal to my past public life, as showing my friendly action as 
regards the legitimate interests of labour, as proved by my having 
brought in and carried the Master and Servant Act of 1867, of 


which Mr. Disraeli, in a speech he made in Edinburgh in that 
year, spoke as follows :— 


In my opinion, a more important and beneficial law, and one that 
more sensibly improves the condition of the great body of the people, 
was never introduced and passed through Parliament. 

He then speaks of my good service in the passing of the measure, 
and points out how, “by the old law of England, the servant who 
broke his contract was guilty of a criminal act. The master, of 
course, was exempted from all such consequences.” I may further 
mention that an address of thanks was presented to me at Glasgow 


in 1868, on behalf of the Executive Committee of the workmen of 
the United Kingdom, in which they say :— 


As representing the operative class of the United Kingdom, to 
which position we were appointed at a conference of representatives. 
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in London in 1864, we desire particularly to record in this address 
our gratitude, and express our thanks for, the aid and co-operation 
rendered by your Lordship in obtaining an amendment of the law 
affecting contracts of service between master and servant. 


And they also say :— 


By your valuable services in this and analogous directions 
affecting the most important interests of our toiling millions you 
have greatly earned the gratitude and confidence of the entire 
operative class. 

Let me further say that I also induced Mr. Walpole to appoint 
the Royal Commission on Trade Unions in 1867, which recom- 
mended the legalising of the then illegal trade unions ; and that 
I was one of the assenting members in favour of their being 
legalised. 

But, while thus assenting to the recommendation, I also moved 
that “all picketing should be uniformly and sternly repressed.” 
This the Royal Commission were not prepared to do, and I did 
not press it, thus leaving no record of my motion in our published 
report. I made this motion because I felt certain that, if the power 
of picketing works, etc., was allowed, the liberty of unorganised 
labour would be interfered with and destroyed, as the history of 
strikes during the last forty years has amply proved; while the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906 has further placed labour unionists in 
a more favourable position than any other class of the community, 
and thus we are returning to the evil policy of establishing 
privileged classes. And let it not be forgotten that thus a com- 
paratively small minority—one-tenth, as already said—is able to 
oppress and tyrannise over the large majority of the working men 
of our own free country, besides hampering and destroying trade, 
and, by their blind policy, lessening employment. 

I cannot, I think, do better than conclude these prefatory 
remarks with the following extract on picketing from the report 
issued in 1906 of the Trade Disputes Commission :— 

The evidence on this matter laid before us is on this point really 
overwhelming, and is evidence which the trade unions have made no 
attempt to contradict. What it comes to is this—that watching and 
besetting for the purpose of peaceably persuading is really a contra- 
diction in terms. The truth is that picketing—when it consists of 


watching or besetting the house, etc., however conducted—and it 
is to be observed that the statute places no limit to the number of 
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persons attending for the purpose only of obtaining or communicating 
information, or to the length of time during which such attendance 
may be maintained—is always and of necessity in the nature of an 
annoyance to the person picketed. As such, it must savour of com- 
pulsion, and it cannot be doubted that it is because it 1s found to 
compel that trade unions systematically resort to it. 

One word more. Let all political vote-hunters, as well as 
honest, mistaken humanitarians, read and digest what is said in 
the “ Spectre” on the dangers and evils arising from unwise public 
dealings with employment and the poor. Let them note the result 
of lax and corrupt administration of the Poor-law, as shown in the 
demoralisation of the working classes in 1834, and of its cure by 
a stringent administration of the law, as recommended at that 
time by the Royal Commission on the Poor-law, and as further 
exemplified in our day by the late Mr. Albert Pell, one of the 
kindest and most sensible men of my time. Let them also note 
the working in France in 1848 of State employment for the unem- 
ployed in M. Louis Blanc’s public workshops; and finally let all 
who favour State expenditure on the unemployed and the dis- 
couragement of individual thrift through old-age pensions take 
well to heart the words of M. Lamartine, spoken at that time 
to show the folly of attempting to find money to cover all the 
demoralising sentimental schemes and rot of the day—words that 
apply no less surely to our own time :— 

To decree the right of each individual to all manner of work was 
to decree the absorption or confiscation of all capital by taxation 
(rates) and its destruction, which was equivalent to the absolute 
annihilation of labour. For [he went on to say] he did not suppose 
there was in the Assembly anyone so wild as to preach the abolition 


of capital in order to multiply work—in other words, the drying up 
of the spring in order to increase the flow of water. 


P.S.—I have just read in this morning’s paper the astounding 
announcement that “The Home Secretary has appointed a Com- 
mission to make inquiry respecting wages in lime and cement 
works and chalk quarries.” 

This is indeed a valuable gauge of our present socialistic, 
State-interfering, vote-hunting pace—votes, be it remembered, 
being now the only principle of Government. 


Gosford, September roth, 1907. 
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Speech delivered in the House of Lords by THE RiGHT HONOURABLE 
THE EARL OF Wemyss, September gth, 1895. 


I ask your lordships’ kind indulgence while I give expression to 
the view many men besides myself, as I well know, take of the 
political situation. I am, indeed, under pledge and promise to 
call attention to the subject of my notice. In common with the 
great majority of the electors, I rejoice at the fall of the late 
Government. It has fallen unwept, unhonoured, and unsung, 
save in peans of popular rejoicing at the demise of a Separatist 
Government. In using this word “Separatist,” I come, no doubt, 
under the charge made by Lord Rosebery in a published letter, 
that those who use it do so knowing it to be false. I use it 
because I believe it to be true. Let me examine into the matter. 
Lord Rosebery, as regards Home Rule, constituted himself Mr. 
Gladstone’s executor. Now, Mr. Gladstone was Mr. Parnell’s 
pupil—should I not rather say tool?—and what view did Mr. 
Parnell take of so-called Home Rule? Why, that he would not 
take off his coat for anything short of “separation.” Thus, then, 
I hold those who call the late Government “Separatist” are fully 
justified in so doing. 

But, to please Lord Rosebery, I will use another term that 
fairly describes his policy—if, indeed, he has any—and that is 
“Disruptionist.” For what is the—so far as understood—policy 
of my noble friend but to give Home Rule all round, and, having 
thus broken up the United Kingdom, to piece it together again by 
some system of general federation of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Colonies—a policy truly akin to the pulling of a chronometer 
to pieces and putting it together again, mznus the mainspring of 
the United Kingdom? But whatever title may be given to the 
late Government—dispute over it as we may—of this there is no 
doubt, that its departure from political life and power has been 
hailed with general satisfaction. 

What brought it to a timely end? who or what killed Cock 
Robin? what should be its death certificate ? are matters in the 
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Liberal Press of keenest controversy ; and, so far as I have been 
able to make out, they have come to no more satisfactory conclusion 
than did the Indian apothecary who certified to the death of an 
Indian woman in the following terms: “I think she died or lost 
her life for want of food, or on account of starvation, and perhaps 
for other things of her comfortables—and most probably she died 
by drowning.” Drowning, too, upon the whole is, perhaps, the 
most generally received view of the cause, g/us Home Rule, of the 
unmourned death of the late Government—drowned in the Harcourt- 
Lawsonian aquarium. 

Let us, then, drowned or not, be thankful that its life is ended, 
and that, so far, good has, we hope, come to our nation. For we 
may, I think, confidently feel that for the present the integrity of 
the Empire is assured ; that England and Scotland will no longer 
be under the heel of the Irish Janissaries of the late Government, 
who are now so busily engaged, metaphorically, in cutting each 
other’s throats ; that the era of revolutionary constitutional changes 
is, for many years, over; that your lordships’ House will not fall 
at the blast of Lord Rosebery’s brazen trumpet, but that the ill 
bird that did its best to “ file its ain nest’ is compelled to sit in it 
pinioned and powerless ; that the Established Churches in Wales 
and Scotland will be safe from attack ; that property of all kinds, 
corporate as well as private, not excepting the property of the 
publican, is secure; that we shall not have burglarious Budgets 
pandering to the covetousness and envy of the most ignorant and 
short-sighted of the people, and teaching them the strange 
economic doctrine that to benefit the poor we must penalise and 
pauperise the rich, and, further, that local rural labour will be 
made more prosperous by the shutting up of historic country 
houses—now the centres of social solar systems diffusing rays of 
comfort and prosperity on all around. (Possibly such a Budget as 
that of 1894 may be amended.) Lastly, my lords, we may feel 
assured that our foreign affairs will be safe in the keeping of Lord 
Salisbury ; while all that is possible will be done by the Colonial 
minister to bind — without previous Imperial disruption — the 
colonies and the mother country in closer commercial and defensive 
union; for assuredly he will not, like Mr. Gladstone, view 
emigration as banishment, but as the real cure for congestion at 
home. 

But in the midst of all this—in, at least, my view of the 
situation, and in that of many others in whose name and at whose 
request I am now speaking— Surgit amari aliquid.” There is 
cause for doubt and grave anxiety as to the future. And what is 
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this but the patent fact that the dread spectre of Socialism dwells 
in the tents, assists at the councils, and finds its incarnation and 
embodiment in the programmes and policy of both—or, rather, 
of all the three—parties in the State? Can this be denied? Is 
there anyone so ignorant of the legislation of recent years, or so 
blind to what has been going on at the late election, as to doubt 
the truth of what I am saying, or the fact I now deliberately state 
—that here in England we are the only country in Europe with 
representative institutions that has not an acknowledged Parlia- 
mentary party directly, and on principle, opposed to Socialism ? 
Let me take first the so-called Liberal party. Speaking in your 
lordships’ House in the debate on the Address, Lord Rosebery said 
that, whatever might befall the Liberal party, that party “would 
remain true to its principles.”” When I heard my noble friend say 
this, I involuntarily laughed out loud ; and, were it not that I should 
have been acting in a disorderly manner, I should have asked him 
what those principles were. Now, does anyone dare to say that 
the word “ Liberal,” in the true old party sense of the word, rightly 
applies to those who now assume the party name, or will anyone 
deny that “Socialist” would be the more fitting designation ? What 
did the old Liberalism—the Liberalism of the Greys, Lord Althorpe, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston—mean ? 
How did Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, Mill, and Fawcett interpret 
Liberalism? I have here passages setting forth, in the undying 
words of Macaulay, Cobden, Fawcett, and others, what true 
Liberalism in politics—in truly Liberal politics—meant; but, 
though the words and views of these men will live for ever, and 
must in the end prevail, they themselves have passed away, and it 
is better that I should quote from a living man. Here, then, are 
the words that came, some twenty years ago, hot from the heart 
of a then true Liberal, and I know no better definition of what true 
Liberalism means and is. Listen, my lords, to these words that 
have in them the ring of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights: “ If 
there be any party which is more pledged than another to resist the 
policy of restrictive legislation, having for its object social coercion, 
that party is the Liberal party. The proud title which it has 
assumed proclaims the principle on which it is founded to be that 
of liberty. Liberty does not consist in making others do what you 
think right for them. The difference between a free Government 
and a Government which is not free is principally this—that a 
Government which is not free interferes with everything it can, and 
a free Government interferes with nothing except what it must. 
A despotic Government tries to make everybody do what it wishes. 
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A Liberal Government tries, as far as the safety of society will 
permit, to allow everybody to do what he wishes. It has been the 
tradition of the Liberal party to maintain the doctrine of individual 
liberty. It is because they have done so that England is the 
country where people can do more what they please than in any 
other country in the world....... It is this work of allowing one set 
of people to dictate to another set of people what they shall do, 
what they shall think, what they shall drink, when they shall go to 
bed, what they shall buy, and where they shall buy it, what wages 
they should get, and how they shall spend them, against which 
the Liberal party has always protested.” 

And by whom were these wise, Delphic, oracular words spoken ? 
Why, by the party politician—I will not call him statesman—who 
a few years later said, “ We are all Socialists now” ; no other than 
the right honourable gentleman, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of whom a Manchester evening paper recently wittily 
said that “he had been warned off the Derby course, and turned 
Welsher.” 

My lords, we have as members of your lordships’ House two 
distinguished so-called Liberal party politicians, Lords Ripon and 
Kimberley, who held office under Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston, before the so-called Liberal party was debauched by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1870; and, were they present, I would respect- 
fully invite them to tell us where liberty, in the old, true sense of 
the word, is now to be found in their legislation and in the now 
so-called Liberalism—save in the liberty taken with property, 
contracts, and individual freedom—putting free-born Englishmen 
and women in State or Municipal swaddling clothes, shadowed by 
male or female inspectors. I dare them to say that the new 
Liberalism of the present day is, in spirit, essence, or fact, the 
Liberalism of their earlier political life ; and whether their so-called 
“progress” is not progress backward to the days of Sir William 
Harcourt’s Plantagenet ancestors and the dark economic ages. 
Though not present here to-day, if the recording angels in the 
reporters’ gallery take down my words, my two noble friends will 
have an opportunity of reading them, and can answer them in due 
season. 

If they should deny the socialistic character of the now falsely 
so-called Liberalism, I bring into court their political party organs 
in the press. Many of these, including that most excellent, honest, 
and outspoken Edinburgh Liberal paper, the Zvening News, have 
declared that it was the socialistic action of the late Government 
that disgusted all true Liberals and upset the coach. Even the 
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Daily Chronicle, a leading organ of the pseudo-Liberal and so- 
called Progressive party, acknowledges that the country is over- 
whelmingly hostile to Socialism and to socialistic and predatory 
legislation. “What the electorate desire,” says the Chronicle, “is 
pure negation, mere preservation of the s¢atus guo, absolute, 
unqualified Conservatism. They take no more account of, they 
have no more belief in, the social policy of Mr. Chamberlain than 
they are grateful for the Factory Act of Mr. Asquith, or the 
Budget of Sir William Harcourt.” 

I pass on to the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, and 
propose to inquire whether I was justified in saying that the 
Socialist spectre dwells also in their tents, and that they too, 
mistakenly, take sweet counsel with it. Happily, my lords, to 
prove my case, I need not trouble you with my own speculations 
on this most serious aspect of the political situation, for I hold in 
my hand documentary proofs of the truth of my contention. I 
will first quote the election address of Mr. H. Byron Reed, the 
Conservative member for East Bradford. Here are some of his 
proposals :— 

“ Wholesale social legislation and national administration. 

“ Provision of freehold houses for the English working classes, 
to possess as their own, by public loans. 

“Pensions in old age for honest and industrious working 
people. 

“An eight hours system for those engaged in dangerous and 
noxious trades. 

“ Reform of our workhouse system.” 

Coming to London, we find that, during the election, Colonel 
Hughes, Conservative M.P. for Woolwich, promised :— 

“yt, Labourers’ wages—minimum increased to 6d. an hour. 

“2, Other wages raised to Trade-Union rates. 

“3, Present superannuation to count service up to time of 
leaving. 

“4. More old-age pensions for sailors. 

“5. Old-age pensions for soldiers. 

“6. Tochallenge the right of the Radical Government in 1861 to 
prevent the Superannuation Act (1859) applying to the arsenal as 
it does to dock-yards.”’ 

What better examples than these that Conservatives flirt, if they 
do not go the whole hog, with Socialism ? 

But what says the leader of the Conservatives in the Commons ? 
Mr. Balfour went down to Scotland, and the burden of his song 
was “Codlin’s your friend, not Short,” because, he declared, the 
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Conservatives were identified with social reforms ; had done more 
for the people in the past than their opponents, and that their past 
was the guarantee of their future social policy. Thus he spoke in 
my county, where the Conservative candidate had gone in for 
eight hours for miners. But the most significant instance of all, 
showing, as it does, how completely demoralised the younger 
members of the Conservative party have become, is one in 
connection with a leaflet issued by the Liberty and Property 
Defence League during the election, calling upon the electors to 
vote only for those candidates who were in favour of free labour, 
free contract, liberty, justice, and the rights of property. I gavea 
copy of this leaflet to a young and influential member of the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons, who said: “I am 
already considered too strong a Conservative; if I were to issue 
a leaflet like this, I should shock my friends.” Now, there was 
nothing in this leaflet that old true Liberals would not have 
endorsed; and thus we see that old true Liberalism is not 
sufficiently Liberal, or rather Socialistic, for the youthful Con- 
servatives. 

So much, my lords, for the socialistic tendencies of the 
Conservatives. But what is even more alarming is the Socialism 
of the other wing of the party now in power. Here, again, I hold 
in my hand written, printed, documentary proofs of the truth of 
what I have just said. Here I have a pamphlet issued by Mr. 
Flannery, the Liberal Unionist member for the Shipley division of 
Yorkshire. Mr. Flannery promises almost everything — living 
wages, old-age pensions, graduated income tax, nationalisation of 
railways, eight hours day, reform of land laws, and a host of 
other good things “for the improvement of the people.” At the 
end of a programme of thirty-eight items Mr. Flannery gives Mr. 
Chamberlain’s programme, which contains seven distinct socialistic 
proposals—viz :— 

Old-age pensions. 

Working Men’s Dwelling Bill. 

Poor Law reform. 

Compensation to injured workmen. 

Increased power to local authorities for the better housing of 
the poor. 

Prevention of pauper immigration. 

Shorter hours for shop assistants. 

Curiously enough, I received this saccharine programme at 
Strathpeffer, and the seven items correspond exactly with the daily 
menu of the Spa Hotel, where we had on the carte always seven 
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sweet dishes for the second course. And what, my lords, is all 
this kind of would-be legislation but an attempt at vote-catching 
and governing men by help of Social legislative lollipops ? 

Let me give your lordships a taste of one or two of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Social lollipops. Take, first, working men’s 
dwellings. These, my lords, I presume, are to be found for 
working men by the State or the Municipality. Why not shops 
for tradesmen—for butchers, bakers, and candle-stick-makers ? 
Why not a house or apartments for a widow who has lost her 
breadwinner? Where is the line to be drawn? Is the gauge 
to be the electoral roll? No, my lords; in all such matters the 
role of the State should be negative—aye, and of municipalities 
also. Theirs is to forbid, not to duzd. Forbid the inhabiting of 
bad, insanitary houses, and private enterprise, in the shape of a 
Sir Sidney Waterlow, will supply the want of good ones. 

Again, Mr. Chamberlain’s programme promises the shortening 
of the hours of the shop assistants. My lords, this question of the 
limitation of the hours of labour of full-grown men is the greatest 
danger to our liberty that, at the present moment, threatens us. 
On the one hand, it is proposed to legislate for miners ; at the 
other end of the working scale we are to be asked to legislate for 
shopmen. Can there be greater contrasts between the two kinds 
of labour? But I hold that no distinction can be drawn between 
one class of labour and another. I hold that, if a man, full-grown, 
is not free to work for as many hours as he chooses, and for what 
wages he chooses, we are not a free people. And I would urge 
your lordships to take well to heart the wise words upon this 
subject spoken in giving judgment ona tailors’ strike—about thirty 
years ago—by that much-regretted, wisest, shrewdest, and most 
courageous of men, the late Lord Bramwell. “No right,” he said, 
“of property or capital, about which there had been so much 
declamation, was so sacred or so carefully guarded by the law of 
this land as that of personal liberty....... But that liberty was not 
liberty of the body only. It was liberty of the mind and will; and 
the liberty of a man’s mind and will, to say how he should bestow 
himself and his means, his talents, and his industry, was as much 
a subject of the law’s protection as was that of his body.” 

I pass from this, expressing the earnest, soulful hope that, come 
what may, be it who it may that makes so un-English a proposal, 
your lordships will never assent to the legal limitation of the labour 
of full-grown men. And in close connection therewith, and asaclose 
corollary to Lord Bramwell’s wise words, I would express an earnest 
hope that the present Government will give all the protection that law 
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can give to’ free labour, so that men may work for whom and for 
what wage they like, all attempts to interfere and terrorise over 
them notwithstanding, no matter from what quarter any attempted 
coercion may come. 

But, my lords, the Chamberlain lollipops that require the most 
careful and serious consideration are Old-age Pensions and Reform 
of the Poor Law—whatever that may mean. Now, my lords, old 
age is to be pensioned because it is said or supposed that old age 
objects to be pauperised, as the expression goes, and to receive 
relief either in the workhouse or in outdoor relief, under the Poor 
Law. All I have to say upon this is that it passes my reasoning 
powers to draw a distinction between a man of sixty-five 
receiving half-a-crown out of the exchequer and a man of 
sixty-four receiving half-a-crown out of the rates under the Poor 
Law. Further, I would ask any sane politician whether he does 
not believe—aye, whether it is not morally certain—that, if the 
Conservative Government, going on the Chamberlain ticket, give 
half-a-crown at sixty-five, the Radicals would promise five 
shillings at sixty. Listen to an extract from the address of Mr. 
Green, a Radical candidate for one of the divisions of Glasgow: 
“In the Old-age Pension scheme he found nothing for the present 
generation, and it was simply to help those who could help 
themselves. There was nothing for the deserving poor. What 
he would consider satisfactory was something similar to the Army 
and Navy pensions. When a man served his country ¢hez he was 
pensioned. Why should not a man who had laboured for forty or 
forty-five years have an equal claim to the gratitude of the 
nation ?” 

Yes, my lords, such is the certain result of embarking on this 
line of policy in the not distant future. For this extract clearly 
sets forth the coming policy of the Radicals. They intend to 
“capture” labour by always “going one better” than their 
opponents. Professor Goldwin Smith, in a letter to the Zimes, 
warns the Conservative party against taking up this Old-age 
Pension fad. He asks: “ Do the authors of such a measure feel 
sure that they will be able to control its operation, and prevent it 
being turned into a vast engine of public rapine?” And he tells 
us that when the American Army Pensions Bill was before Congress 
no one had any misgiving as to the consequences. These now 
took the form of an annual vote of £32,000,00o—about the same 
sum as Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. No one in Congress dares 
protest. 

This question of Old-age Pensions and the Reform of the Poor 
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Law, my lords, is so vital that, even at the risk of wearying your 
lordships, I crave your further indulgence while I give, not my own 
crude opinions upon this question, but those of men who know 
more about the subject than perhaps any other men in the kingdom, 
not excepting the member for West Birmingham. Here is what 
Mr. Albert Pell (than whom there is no greater living authority on 
such questions) writes to me: ‘‘ You may be certain that I share 
your apprehensions tothe full. Nothing could be more discredit- 
able either to their integrity or their intelligence than the addresses 
and election speeches of very many of the new elected House of 
Commons of both parties ; and I speak from the materials furnished 
me by candidates as a voter in five contested divisions. Social 
Reform! What does it all mean? An attempt on the part of 
those who proceed, as if they were wiser than God Almighty, to 
relegate Political Economy to Jupiter and Saturn, and to ease off 
the consequences of their actions by Acts of Parliament. The 
Poor Laws appear to be their favourite field of display, as, indeed, 
it is the most accessible to trespassers and mischief-makers ; while 
there is, among the upper and middle orders, a terrible indifference 
on the matter. This is no new feature, but just now it becomes a 
much more real serious one, with Cabinet Ministers going in for 
State-aided pensions, work for the unemployed, and reform of the 
Poor Laws, whatever that may mean. I daresay you know that 
I served on the late Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. Before 
we broke up it was made perfectly clear that the Poor Law had 
not broken down in the slightest degree. Its administration was 
not what it ought to be—much too lax, but seemed to be improving ; 
and, beyond all that, it was sufficient in actual service to meet all 
the veal needs of the times—even bad times. Don’t you think 
what is wanted just now is a consistent party, acting on fixed 
principles, proved by history and experience to be sound, and 
content, if so it must be, to remain out of power and out of office? 
Fox and his party took up this position with great credit to 
themselves. A voice crying even in the wilderness, if that of 
truth and reason, would be cheering.” 

Lastly, let me quote from Mr. Loch, the well-known Secretary 
of the Charity Organisation Society. In his pamphlet on “ Old-age 
Pensions and Pauperism ” Mr. Loch says: “ To reduce or prevent 
old-age pauperism of the country, no national pension scheme is 
necessary. What is necessary is to carry out the ‘remedial 
measures’ which the Poor Law Commissioners of 1832, who had 
an altogether exceptional opportunity for judging of the issues, 
proposed. The most important of these is to make outdoor relief 
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the exception, and, above all, to give no outdoor relief to the able- 
bodied, whether men or women. When this rule has been adopted, 
pauperism of all kinds—indoor, outdoor, able-bodied, and ‘not 
able-bodied ’—has decreased, and with it the pauperism of old age, 
the pauperism over sixty. The people to whom outdoor relief has 
been refused have not been forced into the house, but have, in fact, 
provided for themselves, or been provided for by their relations 
and others, both while able-bodied and in their old age.” 

To these quotations I would add only a word of warning as 
to the danger and demoralisation to which this kind of vague, 
unreasoning, sentimental, misdirected benevolence leads. Mr. 
Chamberlain talks of reforming the Poor Law. Why, it has saved 
England. Listen to the state of things existing in this country 
before 1834. In that year a Royal Commission which had been 
appointed to inquire into the whole subject of the Poor Law, after 
a full and searching inquiry, reported as follows :— 

“It is now our painful duty to report that, in the greater part 
of the districts which we have been able to examine, the fund 
which the 43rd Elizabeth directed to be employed in setting to 
work children and persons capable of labour, but using no daily 
trade, and in the necessary relief of the impotent, is applied to 
purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to the spirit, of that 
law, and destructive to the morals of the most numerous class, and 
to the welfare of all. 

“The great source of abuse is the outdoor relief afforded to the 
able-bodied on their own account, or on that of their families, out- 
door relief being given in kind or in money.” 

Here are a few extracts from the evidence and statements of 
fact on which the Commissioners thus formed their conclusions :— 

“In a great number of cases the labourer of a parishioner is 
notoriously exempted from the payment of rates, but his rent is 
paid out of the Parish Fund. 

“In North Wales—a district of comparatively good adminis- 
tration—the payment of rent out of rates is nearly universal. In 
many parishes it is extended to nearly all married labourers. 
Paupers thus become a very desirable class of tenants, more so 
than the independent labourers, whose rent at the same time this 
mode of relief enhances. There is a consequent rise in value of 
apartments from 41 to £2—e.¢., 

“A baker, in Suffolk, with a family of eight, had his rent, 
#13 a year, paid by the parish—flus 2s. 6d. a week for his 
children. 


“ Able-bodied relief, in money, without labour, was common. 
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“Relief from the parish in aid of wages was called ‘allowance,’ 
sometimes ‘bread money.’ 

“Under the so-called ‘Roundsmen’ system, the parish paid 
occupiers of property to employ applicants for relief at the rate of 
wages fixed by the parish, and depending, not on services, but on 
the wants of the applicants, the employer being repaid out of the 
Poor Rate all he advanced in wages beyond a certain sum. At 
Yardly, Hastings, all unemployed were put up for sale weekly. 
The clergyman of the parish had seen ten knocked down one week 
to one of the farmers for 5s. About seventy men were let out in 
that way out of 170. In the Vale of Taunton all farm labourers 
during the whole or part of the year received a portion of their 
wages out of the Poor Rate. 

“* Parish Employment.’—A man, if he did not like his work, 
would say, ‘I can have 12s. a week by going on the roads, and 
doing as little as I like.’ 

“In some agricultural districts mismanagement had led paupers 
to the notion that they had a right to be exempted from the same 
labour as independent labourers. 

“The position of paupers was so much better that the wives of 
independent labourers regretted their husbands were not paupers. 

“ At the Parish Farm, occupied by the incorporated parishes of 
the Isle of Wight, 240 men were employed at the same wages 
usually given by farmers. They scarcely did any work, and twice 
left the farm in a body to threaten the directors. Their wages 
were consequently raised. 

“The Overseer of Kettering said the men’s remark is, ‘ You 
must have your 12s. a week, or 1os., whether you work or not. 
I would not be such a fool as to work—blast work—damn me if 
I work, etc.’ 

“In the parish of Silford Gore poor rates were 4650 per 
annum, of which £114 were paid in six months to men who did 
not do one stroke of work for it. 

“ Labourers much deteriorated.—They do not care for regular 
work, prefer idle work on the roads. At Burnash, in East Suffolk, 
labourers were put up to auction—hired as low as 2d. or 3d. a 
day—the rest of their maintenance made up by the parish. The 
consequence was that farmers turned off regular hands in order to 
hire them by auction when wanted. 

“ Labour Rate System.—Ratepayers agreed to employ each a 
certain number of labourers having settlements, not according to 
the employer’s wants, but according to his rental or contribution 
to the rates.” 
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The evidence taken by the Poor Law Commissioners teems 
with cases such as I have just quoted as samples, showing the 
utter demoralisation that a lax and injudicious administration of 
the Poor Law had brought about. 

Again, when you hear of the State finding work for the 
unemployed, and of Mr. Chaplin, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, saying “his eye is on the unemployed,” listen to what 
was the result of State action in France in 1848, as shown by the 
failure of the Atelers Nationaux, or public workshops, established 
by M. Louis Blanc in that year. The establishment of these work- 
shops produced the following results :— 

The stoppage of private trade. 

The demoralisation of workmen. 

Impending bankruptcy of the Government, and the forced 
abandonment of the national workshops. 

On February 28th, 8,oo0 men were supposed to be out of work; 
March 15th, 14,000 employed ; March 20th, work for 12,000 found 
(half-time) ; March 22nd, cost, 50,000 francs per diem. April rst, 
40,000 men employed; April 16th, 66,000 employed; cost, 94,500 
francs daily. May 25th, 87,000 men employed; June 2oth, 
115,000 men employed; credit of 3,000,000 francs voted, with 
more to follow. June 28th, national workshops closed. This 
followed by insurrection; Cavaignac Dictator; 12,000 workmen 
killed in the streets of Paris. These facts and figures are to be found 
in “Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux,” by Emile Thomas. What 
thus occurred in France I would hold up to you as a warning, and, 
indeed, with these object-lessons before us, drawn from America, 
England, and France, it is impossible that our nation should suffer 
itself to be seduced by the foolish electoral bribes of socialistic 
vote-catching party politicians. 

I cannot do better in ending what I have to say on this branch 
of the political situation than repeat the words Lamartine spoke at 
Paris at the time referred to. He said that “to decree the right of 
each individual to all manner of work was to decree the absorption 
or confiscation of all capital by taxation (rates) and its destruction, 
which was equivalent to the absolute annihilation of labour. For,” 
he went on to say, “he did not suppose there was in the Assembly 
anyone so wild as to preach the abolition of capital in order to 
multiply work—in other words, the drying up of the spring in 
order to increase the flow of water.” 

Now, my lords, whatever view men may take of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, this we must always bear in mind. 
Compared with those of the New Trade Unionists, Christian 
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Socialists, Fabians, et hoc genus omne, who cultivate Socialism 
under various forms and names, but are simply disciples of 
Barabbas, these proposals may be moderate and reasonable ; but 
does any man who knows anything of his fellow-men, and of the 
nature of party politics, for one moment believe that, if once the 
State embarks on legislation such as this, you will be able to stop 
there, and not be carried irresistibly down the socialistic slide into 
the all-absorbing abyss of Socialism? Unless, indeed, we are 
timely saved, as Professor Goldwin Smith and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
predict and hope, by the intervention of another Cromwell, or some 
military dictator. Surely, my lords, with the experience of the 
Irish Land Bill of 1870 at hand, and its results, no one can ever 
again believe that you can break through sound economic principles 
with impunity, and that you can limit your action to what is called 
“exceptional legislation.”” Why, the Irish Land Act of 1870—that 
“final,” “exceptional” measure—has been the fruitful parent, not 
only of chronic Irish Land Bills, but of Crofter legislation which 
threatens to invade the South. While even here in London, in the 
vestry of St. James, it showed its influence by the Grand Com- 
mittee of the Vestry passing a resolution that it was desirable to 
establish a court for the fixing of the rent of shops and business 
premises in London, and to forbid all dealings in houses and land 
in the metropolis. My lords, Principits obsta is a maxim in politics 
never more needed than at the present time. 

And now, my lords, if these things be so, if the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists are thus flirting with Socialism, as I have 
shown, have we not good cause for anxiety as to the promised 
legislation of a so-called “social character ”’? 

My lords, I have little more to say, save that, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the real cause of the defeat of the late 
Government was the revolt of a free people against State and 
municipal interference with their individual freedom, property, and 
rights ; for none are more opposed to such interference than the 
traders and the best and most intelligent of the so-called working 
classes of the United Kingdom. Such, as regards the recent 
election, are the views of those competent to form a sound 
judgment on such matters; and I know that Lord Salisbury has 
received similar information from the Conservative election agency. 
What then, my lords, is the moral to be drawn from all this? 
What should be the course taken by my noble friend at the head 
of the Government, backed as he is by so large a majority? Why, 
to put his foot down, and forbid all immoral flirtation with 
Socialism by his party; to take his stand on individual liberty, 
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free contract, and the freedom alike of labour and capital, knowing 
how history has shown that in freedom our national prosperity 
was born, was reared, and flourished, that only in freedom and 
abstinence from State and municipal interference can it continue 
to flourish and progress ; that freedom of labour is the poor man’s 
birthright and property; and, finally, that, if falsely so-called 
Liberals have cast the old flag of Liberty into the gutter of party 
politics, it will not only be the true policy, but the social duty, 
of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist Government to raise 
it aloft, in the full faith that in so doing they will draw to 
themselves the support of a race on every page of whose history 
true, genuine, innate love ot liberty is written—liberty that gives 
the real charm to life—liberty without which life itself would not 
be worth the living. 


Note to page 5. 
Extract from my note of a conversation with Mr. Gladstone at 
a “Grillions Club” dinner in 1886: “Then we launched out into 
the extent of agricultural holdings, etc., etc., the end being that 
he said he thought the right state of things in England was land- 
lord and tenant; but that, as regards crofters, if they chose to 
remain at home and starve instead of emigrating and flourishing, 
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As a result of a challenge from the Social 
Democratic Federation to Sir Robert Filmer, a 
one-night debate on ‘‘ Socialism” took place in 
the Friendly Societies’ Hall, Tunbridge Wells, on 
Monday, 23rd March, 1908, between Sir Robert 
Filmer, representing the Unionists of the Ton- 
bridge Division, and Mr. E. J. Pay, the repre- 
sentative of the Social Democratic Federation ; 
Mr. Pay in support of, and Sir R. Filmer in 
opposition to, the Socialist theory. The Rev. 
F. G Knott presided over a crowded audience. 


THES DEBATE. 


The Chairman: 


Gentlemen,—I should like to say first that I appreciate 
the compliment paid to me by the Joint Committee of the 
two Associations in asking me to preside to-night. At first I 
was somewhat reluctant to do so, because I know absolutely 
ncthing about this kind of debate, and I was a little afraid I 
might prove not quite the kind of chairman you required. 
However, Iam quite at home in managing a lot of boys, and 
Lave had a certain amount of experience in umpiring on the 
cricket. and football fields, and in both capacities I have been 
in more than one tight corner. I shall try to be fair and 
impartial (hear, hear), and as fair as I try to be on the football 
field. I have not much fear in an assembly like this of the 
fate of those referees who have to be escorted off the field by 
tke police; for we are here to join in a serious debate on one 
cf the most important questions of the day (cheers), and I would 
appeal to you all to give to both of the speakers a fair and 
courteous hearing. It will be a debate only, and there will 
be no vote at the end of it. The rules of debate have been 
put into my hands, and I will read them out. Mr. Pay will 
start the debate with half an hour, and Sir Robert Filmer will 
follow with half an hour,; then Mr. Pay for twenty minutes, 
and Sir Robert for the same time; lastly Mr. Pay will speak 
for ten minutes, and Sir Robert for ten minutes. Five 
minutes before the close of the longer speeches, and three 
minutes before the close of the ten minute speeches, I shall 
ring a bell. I shall keep strictly to time, and I ask all of you 
to help me to make this a profitable and pleasant evening for 
all of us. IL would ask you to remember that interruption, 
even in the shape of prolonged applause, is a waste of time, 
and may seriously interfere with what either of the speakers 
wishes to say, or may prevent him from saying all he has to 
say. The debate will now begin (applause). 


Mr. PAY’S FIRST SPEECH. 


Mr. Chairman, Sir Robert Filmer, and fellow citizens. 
Tt is a great honour to me to represent the local comrades in 
meeting Sir Robert Filmer in serious debate, a debate between 
the principles of Conservatism on the one hand, and of 
Secialism on the other. As the Chairman has read the rules 
of this debate there is no need for me to waste time on them, 
avd I shall at once get to business. Those who know me know 
my style of fighting, but there are those who probably do not ; 
and I may say that I do not fight in kid gloves. I am here 
as one deeply in earnest, and with eleven years’ membership 
behind me in the great party known as the Social Democratic 
Party of this country, to which I am proud to belong. The 
definition for the basis of this debate, which I submitted to 
Sir R. Filmer, and which has been agreed upon, is that ‘‘ By 
Socialism we mean that the means for producing the 
necessaries of social existence should be collectively owned and 
democratically controlled in the interests of the entire 
community.” That is the definition we are going to debate. 
I hope Sir Robert will confine himself to that definition. I 
am perfectly prepared to hear the most critical criticism 
concerning the economic side of the definition, because I 
stand here as a Marxian Socialist ; as one who does not merely 
look on this question from the sentimental point of view, but 
from the point of view of good business. . I believe that 
sentiment is to an extent a driving force; but above all I am 
convinced that Socialism is the right thing, and the inevitable 
outcome of the present social system (applause). Therefore 
to supplement that definition I would remind» you that 
socialism, social society, sociability are all derived from the 
Latin root word Socius. That may not be the correct way to 
pronounce it, but Iam not a Latin scholar. At any rate all 
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these words are derived from that root, and I would remind 
Sir Robert that the very essence of that word, the very 
meaning of it, is “sharing in,” not “sharing out.” I stand 
here as an opponent of sharing out. | We share out every 
Saturday night; some of us get a little, some a little more 
than others; and those who have done nothing get the most. 
That is why I am tired of sharing out. I want to see the 
workers come and share in. I want to see the workers who 
produce the wealth share in it legitimately and honestly. I 
say this because I recognise that unless they do share in it, 
they cannot live a full, free, and happy life. Remember the 
words of Sir Robert Giffen, one of the great Governmental 
statisticians, who says that these people “who toil not, neither 
co they spin, are the idle drones in the busy hive” (cheers). 
What is the scientific side of Socialism? Socialism I 
recognise as the whole science of Sociology—not merely wood 
chopping—not merely anything connected with the handing-out 
of doles from the Charity Organisation Society. To me, that 
science embraces the whole of human activity, and has for its 
first object the co-ordinating of all knowledge and the 
understanding of the relationship between man and man. 
That is my objective. It has a theory of the past. It has an 
explanation of the present, and it has something to say 
concerning the future. Briefly, I am going to run over all 
three of those heads, and it must be done quickly, because I 
have only half-an-hour at my disposal. What of the past? 
Socialism takes into account that the human family has dwelt 
many centuries on this planet; as a matter of fact, some of the 
greatest authorities, including one of your own men—Sir 
Robert—I mean Lord Avebury or Sir John Lubbock—tells us 
that in all probability the human family has existed on this 
earth something like a hundred thousand years. Mr Lewis 
Morgan, a man of the greatest authority concerning the archaic , 
period of the human family on this planet, tells the same tale. 
Others say the human family has evolved from a period of 


savagery of various degrees on to the period of barbarism, 
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through the lower, middle, and upper stages to the very 
frontiers of civilisation. As you are well aware this country’s 
history began a few centuries before what might be called 
“modern” civilisation. You know as well as | do—if you know 
your history at all—that what is to-day has not always been, 
nor will it always be in the future. Only the other day I 
read in a leading article in the “Times,” that a change was 
coming, and it was inevitable. Are you prepared to accept 
that change? Are you going to accept that change? Some 
people have the idea that because Sir Robert Filmer is here 
debating with me, and representing the opposite class to which 
I belong, that Socialism offers nothing to him. But that is 
not so. I tell you that if I thought Socialism would benefit 
only the working class I would not be a Socialist. It is 
because I believe it will give happiness, prosperity, and fullness 
of life to every member of the community, no matter to what 
class he belongs—that I am a Socialist (cheers,. If that is 
true, and if I believe it, what do I mean? I mean this—if 
there is to be a change, an inevitable change, in our present 
system, a change which will be the outgrowth of the existing 
system, it behoves every man and woman to accept the 
inevitable, and try to make the best of it. I say here, with 
profound conviction, I believe honestly and sincerely that unless 
the people who have the power, the people who have the 
knowledge, will disperse that knowledge to the lower orders 
and educate them, this social system may end in a way which 
may prove very terrible. Socialism speaks to the working 
classes and all classes because it recognises that we are going 
to have that change—and because we recognise that we are 
going to have that change it behoves us to be prepared for it. 
‘Now we come to deal briefly with our own country. You know 
that from about B.C. ’56, and for a hundred years afterwards, 
_ there was the Roman Conquest. The Romans practically 
settled the land, and introduced agriculture—they introduced 
a large system of farming. As time went on, the Roman 


legions were withdrawn from the various colonies they had 
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made, and it was about the beginning of the sixth century 
that they finally left Britain. After that time this country 
was subject to the invasions of the predatory tribes of Northern 
Europe, and practically speaking, did not settle down as a 
United Kingdom until about the end of the ninth century. 
About 159 years after that, about 1066, a man came to the 
country who was a great statesman and soldier. He 
found a well-developed manorial system that had the very germ 
and essence of Feudalism in it, and he only co-ordinated 
everything, and brought the system to a climax. We went 
along in a settled way for some little time, until there came 
a time when, owing to the increased circulation of money and 
the increased commerce under Edward III., spoken of by Hume 
as the “father of English commerce,” another change was 
noticeable. When English commercialism set in, what 
happened? We had an uprising of the people in 1381, and I 
am sorry to say that they shortened several lawyers by a head. 
I do not want to see such a thing in the future, for human life 
is sacred to me. I say, honestly and sincerely, that human 
life is sacred to me, whether it be that of lawyer, parson, or 
workman. We know what happened after the period of which 
I have spoken. Under the reign of Henry VII. the country 
settled down and developed; but when Henry VIII. came to 
the throne we know what happened. It was then that Land 
Enclosure Acts began to be set up. It was then that feudalism 
was in decay. Its death knell had been sounded previously. 
We saw feudalism dying slowly and surely in spite of the 
extravagances of Henry VIII., in spite of the fact that he had 
brought the country down to the verge of national bankruptcy, 
by reducing the standard of the coin of. the country, and by 
his confiscation of the lands of the old monastic institutions, 
which were the security of the weak against the strong. About 
the year 1547, the confiscation of the guild lands took place, 
lands belonging to the Crafts Guilds. The other day I was 
in Canterbury, and saw a man who told me ne had been in the 
South African War. I said to him, “You went to the South 
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African War. That building is the Guildhall, which is now 
used as a medium for sending our class to prison. If you 
want to fight, why not stand at home and agitate that that 
building and land should be restored to the rightful owners ?”” 
(Cheers.) Henry VIII. confiscated these lands from us, and 
yet these people, these landed classes whine about Socialism 
wishing to confiscate property. We do not want to 
confiscate property, we want to stop the confiscation 
going on to-day. They have confiscated it in the 
past, and are confiscating it today. You know 
how they are doing it. Have you read the “ Daily 
Mail” Year Book. (Cheers). If you have not you ought to 
have done. It is on your side, you know. It says that a 
million and a quarter of the people of this country take 
one-third of the national income—(Shame)—six hundred 
millions is what they take—this precious “landed” class that 
is always crying out in fear that we are going to take back 
the land which rightfully belongs to us. It charges us for 
agricultural land alone 160 millions,, and another 115 millions. 
in other rents, making 275 millions for the right to live above 
the surface of the earth. (Cheers.) Yes, fellow citizens, 
you, who are divorced from the land; you have not the liberty 
of a wild rabbit, for a wild rabbit can burrow itself in the 
earth. (Cheers and laughter.) I thought that would make 
you laugh on the left. Tam glad you can laugh, but it is very 
serious for us workers. It means that my class, the working 
class, the class that has produced all the wealth, are stunted,. 
degraded and demoralised. (Hear, hear.) That is why I 
am here to protest against it. They are not even satisfied! 
with driving us off the soil, they are driving us off the roads. 
as well. You know that they are. I have said before to-day 
that it is hardly safe to walk or cycle along the country roads 
because of the huge motor cars, some of them as big as_ the 
workers’ cottages, which come driving along at a furious rate. 
Some morning we shall get up and see notices stuck up with 


the words, “People, get off the earth.” (Laughter and cheers.) 
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My friend laughs, but they are doing this just as they have 
taken the land and everything else from us. (Socialist 
cheers.) Let us have a look at these Land Acts. From the 
year 1760 to the year 1843 the “gasometer” at Westminster 
passed over 3,000 of these Land Enclosure Acts, enclosing 
Common land which belonged to our ancestors, and should 
rightly belong to us, to the tune of 71 million acres. Then 
these people are afraid that we are going to take back this 
land and own it again. kobbery was not in it in the past, and 
robbery will not be in it in the future. (Cheers.) What 
was the aim of enclosing all this land? wet me tell you. 
From about the middle of the 18th century a great revolution 
set in in this country called “The Industrial Revolution,” a 
revolution which was a peaceful one. It had far greater 
effects, more far-reaching effects, and far greater consequences 
than any other peaceful revolution in this country at any 
previous date; far greater even than the revolution which took 
place in France at the end of the 18th century. What was 
this revolution? It introduced what is known to-day as the 
great industrial organism spoken of by J. A. Hobson in his 
“Evolution of modern Capitalism” ; the introduction of various 
pieces of machinery, and of various other things which were 
the outcome of man’s genius, and which were introduced into 
the mechanical world for the purpose of producing wealth. 
Side by side with that, the land owners were busy driving us 
off the soil; they were working in harmony with one another, 
because they said they wanted “cheap” labour. They always 
‘want cheap labour. In those days it was very necessary that 
the people should not have the right of tilling the soil, or they 
would not have been available as cheap labour in the 
industrial concerns which were starting up and down the 
country. What did all this bring about? It brought about 
‘what is called Social Production. You have production 
socialised to-day, and we are desirous of doing the thing 
completely. If you have production socialised, why not have 
distribution socialised? What is there to prevent it! 
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(Cheers.) During that time how did these people treat my 
class? They went about the country and made bargains with 
. Boards of Guardians, and took little children from the tender 
age of five to fourteen, introduced them into the factories, and 
worked them in the most hideous manner. Many children 
were sent to premature graves. They were not satisfied with 
that alone ; they took all the family alike. They introduced 
thousands and thousands of women into the great factories, 
until to-day we have 3} millions of women working in the 
factories of this country, and a million of them are married. 
then they talk about ‘family life!” What “family hfe” is 
there in that? Why, the working class have been busy for 
hundreds of years, Sir Robert, doing the work of your class! 
To-day they are washing your collars and shirts, cleaning your 
houses, and making your clothes for you, and then you ca‘] 
them ‘‘The Great Unwashed,” “The Submerged Tenth,” ete. 
(Sir R. Filmer: “I have never said so.”) I addressed an open 
air meeting back in the summer at Hastings, and _ the 
“Standard” reported me as having said that “the aristocrats 
and the plutocrats were the scum of the earth.” I did not 
say that exactly. (Loud laughter). But what I did say was 
that your class say that my class is the submerged tenth. 
(Voices: No, they do not.) Well, what I say is that if my 
class is the submerged tenth, they are the dregs «f :ociety, all 
I can say is that from the past experience of “ cooking’”—and 
I know something about cooking, and the making of jams and 
soups for your class to stretch their insides with—we always 
call that which comes to the top of the pot the “scum.” Well, 
they are on top of us. (Laughter.) If that is the case all I 
am desirous of doing is to shift all the scum off. (Cheers). As 
Tolstoi tells us, the rich are prepared to do anything and 
everything except get off the backs of the workers. Clem 
Edwards once told us that there are 310 lives sacrificed in the 
industrial organism every day in this country. Think of it! 
310 lives! They are taking our lives, they send our children 


to premature graves, they cause our wives to pine, they cause 


ie 
us to eke out an existence on a bare subsistence wage. They 
do all these things, and then they are whining in fear that. 
Social Democracy will take into itself that which rightfully 
belongs to it. (Socialist cheers.) What is it that we are 
desirous of doing, we Social Democrats? We are desirous of 
getting all the means of life into the hands of the community. 
It is true, to paraphrase Shakespeare, “He that holds the 
means whereby I live holds my life.’”’ They are holding our 
lives to-day, and we are holding nothing. Listen to something 
else from your side, Sir Robert. Beaconsfield, in his book 
“Sybil,” says-there are two nations, and one nation does not. 
know how the other lives; one is fed differently, clothed 
differently, housed differently, and they might live in different 
and opposite zones for all they know of each other. *He says: 
something else as well, and you will no doubt be able to show 
the falsity of the statement, Sir Robert: “Capital is not, and. 
never was, the friend of labour, and by its constitution and 
nature it never could be. Capital is the wolf, and labour is the 
lamb.” That is why they are always desirous of gulping us. 
Capital will lie down with labour—when the lamb is inside. 
(A Voice: Stale.) Someone says it is stale. I thought it 
was a truism, and truth is never stale. (Socialist cheers.) Of 
course, you, on that side, will be wearing primroses shortly, 
to celebrate the man who wrote those words. He was the great 
Jew statesman; the man who taught you the art of modern: 
Conservatism ; the man who saved your party. (Hear, hear.) 
You may say that Socialism is exotic, simply because Marx 
was a Jew; but when you come to examine into it you have 
no right to throw stones, because you live in glass houses. 
(Socialist cheers.) Beaconsfield was a Jew, and he never 
denied it; and he was a very astute Jew, too, or he would 
never have moved you great aristocrats as he did. Well then, 
what would we do? One of the first and foremost planks we: 
are desirous of, which is most important, is within the range 
of practical politics, and on which a start has already been 
made, is the feeding of our children in the schools in order to: 


*Sybil was written by Disraeli in 1845. It dealt with a condition of things them 
existent, but which has now in the main disappeared, thanks to legislation initiated and! 
carried by that great Statesman.—(R.F.). 
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arrest physical deterioration and build up healthy families, and 
make useful citizens in the future. This could be done in 
place of the so-called education of to-day. We would have the 
reclamation of waste land, a system of afforestation, introduce 
the legal enactment of an eight hour day, old age pensions for 
the infirm and needy; and we would endeavour to make it 
possible that every man desirous of living a happy life, and 
desirous of working should be allowed to work and not shirk. 
(Socialist cheers). It is said that in the main Socialism is a 
fight between the ‘“Have’s” and the ‘‘Have not’s,” but really 
the fight is between the “ Have all's’ and “Do nothings,” and 
the Do-alls” and “Have nothings.” Those of you who agree 
with the things I have pointed out, and who really believe 
there is an inevitable outcome of the present system into a 
something brighter and nobler, I appeal to you in the words of 
Will Morris :— 


“Come, join in the only battle, wherein no man can fail, 
Where whoso fadeth and dieth, yet his deed shall still prevail. 
Ah! come, cast off all fooling, for this at least we know, 
That the dawn and the day is coming, and forth the banners go.” 


SIR “ROBERT “FIUMER’S* FIRST “SPEECH: 


Sir Robert Filmer, rising to reply, was received with 
general cheers. He said: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr Pay, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The 
first thing I will do to-night will be to ask Mr. Pay five 
questions, a copy of which I now hand him, so that he will 
have the half-hour in which I am speaking to consider his 


answers. 
FIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. With regard to the Nationalisation of the Land and 
Railways, etc., do you propose to compensate or confiscate ? 
2. As you are committed to the Repudiation of the 


National Debt, are you also in favour of repudiating the 
Municipal Debt? 
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3. Do you endorse the views of Mr. Belfort Bax, ‘the 
Socialist writer, that “The Small Middle Class, in its various 
sections, is the great obstacle which will have to be suppressed 
_before we can hope to see even the ‘Inauguration of a 
consciously Socialist policy.’ It (the Small Middle Class) 
must be destroyed or materially crippled as a class before redl 
progress can be made?”.- (Essays in Socialism, Belfort Bax, 
page 41.) 

4. Do you maintain that the members of the Socialist 
State will be living in a “free condition of society ?” 

5. What practical steps do you propose to take at once te 
carry into effect your immediate reforms :— 


(a) The Abolition of the Monarchy, and 
(b) The Repudiation of the National Debt? 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF SOCIALISM EXAMINED. 


I am sure Mr. Pay will maintain that he has been given 
a fair hearing and that at least I am entitled to receive the 
same. (Hear, hear). 


Socialists throughout the country have complained that 
their opponents will never argue the economic basis of their 
proposition. After to-night’s debate that complaint will not 
lie, at least, in the mouths of the Socialists of the Tonbridge 
Division—(Cheers)—as I propose to-night to address a large 
portion of my remarks to Socialism as a working creed. 

I find in Whitaker’s Almanac, Page 140, under the head 
of Parliamentary Parties, the following description of the 
Socialist Party : 

“The Social Democratic Federation and the Independent 
Labour Party have many aims and some principles in common. 
The Fabian Society preaches an intellectual Socialism.” 

I am here to discuss Socialism as a working plan on the 
basis proposed by Mr. Pay, the representative of the Tunbridge 
Wells Branch of the Social Democratic Federation. I hold 
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in my hand a copy of the Official Programme of that body, 
and I find the object of the Party thus set forward : 
THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION. 

“The Socialisation of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange to be controlled by a Democratic State in the 
interests of the entire community, the complete Emancipation 
of Labour from the domination of Capitalists and Capitalism, 
and the establishment of Social and Economic Equality between 
the Sexes.” 

Among their immediate political reforms are (1) the 
Abolition of the Monarchy, and (2) the Repudiation of the 
National Debt. (Socialist cheers). 


THE POSITION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


Before saying a word or two about these immediate 
reforms let me make my position quite clear. My opponent 
has harrowed your feelings by dilating on the miseries and the 
sufferings of the poor, on the evils of unemployment, and on 
the dreary outlook of needy old age. My opponent has no 
monopoly of this kind of sympathy. (Cheers). There is much 
in the present state of Society that calls for immediate relorm— 
our Fiscal System, our Poor Law Administration, and 
numerous other social problems demand our prompt attention. 
(General Cheers). But I deny that it is necessary to overturn 
the foundations of Society, to uproot our ancient Constitution, 
to destroy the Monarchy, and to become a community of 
defaulting rogues by Repudiating our National Debt, in order 
to abolish these admitted grievances. (Loud Cheers). 

Gentlemen, I am a Social Reformer, but not a Socialist. 
(Loud cheers). 

The Party which I have the honour to represent to-night 
is one that has to its credit nine-tenths of the great Factory 
Acts, and other measures of Social Reform, which during the 
last century have raised the standard of living in this country, 


and greatly improved the conditions under which our people 
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live and work. (Loud cheers). This is a record of which 
any Party might well be proud. (Renewed cheers.) As a 
sincere Social Reformer, I am prepared to support and work 
with any body of practical men, label themselves what they 
will, in order to remedy the admitted evils of to-day. 
But are the proposals of the Social Democratic 
Federation practical ones! (Cries of “yes” and “no”). Well, 
let us examine the foundations of their creed, and see for 
ourselves. 


THE BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 
The Socialist Movement is founded on the axiom of Karl 
Marx :— ; AGS 
AM UE, WEALTH IS PRODUCED BY LABOUR, 
THEREFORE TO LABOUR ALL WEALTH IS DUE.” 


Karl Marx teaches throughout his works that by labour he 
means manual labour. (Mr Pay: And mental labour). My 
answer to Karl Marx and the Socialists is that 

“NO WEALTH IS PRODUCED BY UNASSISTED 
MANUAL LABOUR, BUT THAT ALL WEALTH IS 
PRODUCED BY DIRECTED LABOUR.” (Cheers). 


For example, it is estimated by statisticians (Mallock’s 
‘Critical Examination of Socialism, page 22) that the industrial 
output per head of the population in the year 1700 as compared 
with the industrial output per head in 1900 is as 7 is to 33. 
In other words, that the productive power of .e industrial 
unit to—day is nearly five times as great as it was two hundred 
years ago, and this is the case at a time when the hours of 
labour are at least 20 per cent. less than they were 
even a hundred years ago. How is this enormous increase 
in productive power to be explained and accounted for? 
The Socialists reply that “owing to the development of 
scientific knowledge and the consequent improvement of the 
methods of machinery, Labour itself has become more 
productive.” (Socialist cheers.) Now, gentlemen, those 
Socialist cheers prove that I have accurately stated their 
position on this important point. I accept that statement 
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with all my heart, because it knocks the bottom out of the 
Socialist argument that all wealth is produced by manual 
labour. (Cheers and counter cheers.) 


“Tf all wealth be not produced by manwal Labour,” it 
must follow logically and conclusively that “to manual Labour 
all wealth is not due.’ (Loud cheers.) Ordinary labour 
contains within itself no lements of advance; it requires,, as 
we have just seen (1) “Inventive Genius,” (2) ‘“ Scientific 
Knowledge,” (3) the ‘‘Energising and Fructifying Influence 
of Organising Ability,’ to enable it to make this most 
astounding stride in productive power that we have shown it. 
to have done between the year 1700 and the present time. 


(Loud cheers). Now, gentlemen, I will assume that my 
opponent wishes to see mvintained the productive power of 
our people at its present high level. If he does, I have 


demonstrated that it can only be maintained through the 
fruitful union of manual Labour and Directing Ability. 

How does he propose to retain the indispensable services 
of Ability in the interests of the community, unless he is 
willing to pay a special rate for such special services ? 

According to Dr. J. L. Joynes (in his Catechism of 
Socialism circulated by the Social Democratic Federation) ‘a 
special reward will not be paid, but ‘Ability will have to be 
treated on exactly the same basis as the least skilled form of 
labour,’ ” That is the Socialist doctrine, but do the 
Socialists really believe that the brain of an Edison or a 
Stevenson, a Faraday or a Marconi, will be placed at the 
services of a Socialist State if its reward is not to exceed that 
paid to a manual labourer, a crossing sweeper, or a 
scavenger? To use a homely simile, these men of genius are 
the geese that lay the golden eggs. Under our state of society 
we feed them well, encourage them to grow fat, and they supply 
us with a regular output of eggs. Socialism will start by 
starving them, and finish by destroying the breed, and with. 
their destruction will go the golden eggs. (Loud cheers.) 
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SOCIALISTS ASSERT THAT CAPITALISM 
IS ROBBERY. 


It is a pet Socialist contention that “the workers are 
tobbed annually in this country to the extent of £1,200 
millions.” (Socialist cheers.) They arrive at this startling 
figure by taking the total annual wealth-production to be 
£1,800 millions, of which sum, according to them, Labour 
obtains £600 millions, or one-third, and Capital the remaining 
£1,200 millions. That is the Socialist contention. As we 
have already seen, the Socialists assert that ‘all wealth is 
produced by Labour, therefore to Labour all wealth is due.” 
Now, in the Fabian Tract, No. 5, Page 7, we find the 
following figures, founded on the calculations of Sir Robert 
Giffen, the well-known Government statistician : 

Paid to Manual Labour ... £690 millions. 


Paid to Labour, not 


manual nee ... £460 millions. 
Total paid to Labour of all kinds ... ... £1,150 millions. 
Paid as rent as ... £290 millions. 
Paid as interest ... ... £360 millions. 
Total rent and interest... Aas a £650 millions. 
Total National Income _... : ... £1,800 millions. 


SOCIALIST DISHONESTY. 

These figures prove that the Socialist contention which I 
have already quoted that “the workers are robbed annually 
in this country to the extent of £1,200 millions, and that 
Labour only receives £600 millions, and that Capital takes the 
remaifing £1,200 millions,” these figures, as I say, prove the 
Socialists’ favourite contention to be an absolute mis- 
statement of fact, and this is proved by the published figures 
of one of the principal Societies of the Socialist tarty in this 
country. These figures prove that Labour of all kinds receives 
£1,150 millions out of the total product, which is two-thirds 
of the whole wealth-production of our country, instead 
of one-third, as the Socialists are so fond of stating. 
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The workers who receive these £460 millions, paid to 
Labour not manual (out of the £1,150 millions to Labour 
of all kinds) these workers are described in this Fabian 
Tract, No. 5, as “workers of all grades, from the excep- 
tionally skilled artisan to the Prime Minister, from the 
city clerk to the President of the Royal Academy.” 
To lump these workers together (as the paid agitators of 
the Socialists are doing to-day at every street corner 
throughout the country) to lump these workers together under 
the category of Capitalists who rob Labour, is a scandalous, 
mendacious and unscrupulous abuse of language and fair 
dealing, of which I trust the Socialists alone are capable. 
(Loud cheers.) 

MORE SOCIALIST DISHONESTY. 

To further demonstrate the downright dishonesty of this 
movement, I find that the people whom you have just heard 
described as workers in Tract 5, suddenly transformed by the 
Fabian Fakers into the propertied classes in Tract 13, where 
we find the following figures :— 

LABOUR. 


Income paid to Wage Workers—- 
£690 millions | Total National Income: 


CART AL £1,800 millions. 
Income paid to Propertied 
Classes ‘oz £1,110 millions, 


So you see the city clerk, the skilled artisan, the 
President of the Royal Academy and the Prime Minister, are 
described as workers in one Socialist tract, and as property 
owners in another Socialist tract wien they (the Sogalists) 
want the figures to prove another of the false contentions 
which their paid agitators are preaching as Gospel truths 
throughout the country. (Loud cheers.) Of course it is 
possible that some of the people who receive these £460 
millions in wages also own property, but then so do 
the Trades Unions, Friendly and Co-operative. Societies. 


(Hear, hear.) As I have just said, the earnings. of this 
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class are £460 millions; the earnings of the manual Labour 
Class are £690 millions, and the items of Rent and Interest, 
totalling £650 millions, represent the savings, investments, and 
interest on thrift of all classes of the community, from the 
peer-landowner and the capitalist manufacturer, down to 
the Co-operative shareholder and the humble depositor in the 


Penny Savings Bank. 


Now we come to the important question, according to the 
Socialists, of the division of this vast sum of Rent and 
Interest. 

We have, as [have already shown, only the figure of £650 
millions (rent and interest owned by all classes of the people) 
left to be divided among our population of 44 millions. Before 
we proceed to divide this sum we must dedtict £120 millions 
at least, which represent the interest on capital invested 
abroad. For even the Socialists must admit that the profits of 
capital invested abroad are not created by English Labour. 
In any case, whether they admit it or not, is really of no 
practical concern, because these profits are out of their clutches. 
(Laughter). Yes, out of their clutches, and any attempt to 
interfere with them would merely result in the investors quickly 
following their capital and leaving this country for ever. (Loud 
cheers). We have thus reduced this item of Rent and Interest, 
which the Socialists wish to divide, from £650 millions to 
£530 millions. Included in this sum is the rent and 
interest on the investments of the working classes in houses, 
building societies, railways, land, and other gilt-edged 


securities. 


CAPITAL OWNED BY THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Mr. Chiozza Money, a Radical M.P., estimates that the 
working classes own capital to the amount of £600 millions, 
and his estimate is probably below the mark. Before leaving 
this subject, I would like to give you a few figures showing a 


portion of the savings of the working classes. 
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Savings. Organisations. No. of Members. 
£180 millions. Post Office Savings Bank. 10 millions. 
£70 millions. Building Societies. ? millions. 
£60 millions. Trustee Savings Banks. 2 millions. 
£49 millions. Friendly Societies. 14 millions. 
£29 millions Co-operative Societies. 24 millions. 
£6 millions. Trade. Unions. 13 millions. 


These figures show you how large are the investments of 
the working classes in rent and interest. 

SOCIALISM MEANS THE DIVISION OF THE 

NATIONAL WEALTH. 

Now, suppose the Socialists were to have their way, and 
these £530 millions were divided among the population of 44 
millions, what would be the result? Remember, in order to 
achieve this Socialist Utopia you must first shatter society, 
smash public credit, kill enterprise, and destroy every 
Trade Union, every Friendly, and every Co-operative Society 
in this country, and for what? For the sake of giving 
every person the magnificent sum of nearly 8d. a day, 
and for one year only—(loud cheers)—as it is evident 
to anyone with the smallest knowledge of economics 
that this is an experiment which could not be repeated. 
(Socialist interruption). I am going to prove that you dan’t 
know anything about this question. (Renewed interruption 
from the Socialists.) You must not forget that this sum of 
£530 millions in its present hands pays a very large portion of 
the rates and taxes, which (i.e., rates and taxes) represent 
the cost of National Defence, and National and Municipal 
Administration. These necessary burdens, so far as they 
have up to now been borae out of the Rent and Interest, would 
have to ome out of the pockets of the lucky recipients of this 
princely pension—for one year only—of nearly 8d. a day. 
After the first year had elapsed these burdens would then have 
to be transferred to the wage-earning classes of the community, 
unless the Socialists preferred to abolish the Army, Navy, and 
other Departments of State and Municipal Government. 
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There would also be other little luxuries to pay for, in 
the shape of State Bosses, paid M.P.’s, and a host of paid 
Inspectors and Officials, whose sole business would be to 
dragoon the very free and independent citizens of the Socialist 
State! (Cheers.) I said that this division could be made but 
once, and now I will prove it. Because the amount of rent and 
interest at disposal naturally depends on the amount of 
National Capital. | Now the capital of a nation is the most 
elusive thing in the world. Capital, as I have told you 
before, is the product of Ability, allied with Labour. 
Refuse Ability, Genius, Inventiveness, Organising Power, 
their chief incentive, namely, a substantial sharé in the 
profits of production, and you lose their indispensable 
services. [Mr. Pay: Not necessarily.] Yes, necessarily, and 
as Ability gives immeasurably more to Manual Labour than 
it takes from it, there must be an enormous and immediate 
shrinkage of National wealth, and therefore this item of 
Rent and Interest would largely disappear. (Loud cheers.) 
Always remember that the Productive Power of a Nation 
is the measure of its wealth. 


REPUDIATION OF THE NATIONAL DEB7. 


And, gentleman, as if this Socialist proposal to divorce 
Ability from Production was not enough, they actually 
propose to inaugurate their mad career by Repudiating the 
National Debt. Apart from the wicked cruelty of such a policy, 
what, I ask you, would become of the credit of our country upon 
which the whole structure of our Trade and Commerce rests? 


To refuse to pay the debt of the nation would result in 
the collapse of our great trade with the world. Our 
Colonies, America, and the other foreign countries, from 
which we purchase all our raw materials and food stuffs, would 
refuse to accept our Bills, or any other paper promises to pay, 
and would demand cash in advance from a nation of “bilkers.” 


I should also like to ask the Socialists where they 
would raise the cash required to satisfy the clamorous and 
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threatening demands of their dupes for food and work, if 
by a suicidal policy they had first paralysed trade, and ther 
killed the credit of the country? (Hear, hear.) Possibly 
some of the apologists of this mad policy might suggest 
the issue of Socialist Bank Notes or “Assignats.” I 
fear they would be returned with this inscription on them— 
“Refer to drawer—no visible Assets.” (Cheers and 
laughter). The Socialists assert that the present system of 
society makes the rich richer, and the poor poorer. 

But I assert, and have proved, that the Socialist system, 
while destroying the rich as a class, must make the poor 
poorer, and in fact reduce the nation to a state of awful 
destitution and misery. (Loud cheers and some Socialist 
laughter). You may laugh, but I fear you are dreadfully 
ignorant. (Renewed cheers.) Are the Socialists aware that a 
large portion of our National Debt is held abroad, and that one 
of the certainties of Repudiation would be a combination of 
Powers to enforce payment of the debt at the point of the 
bayonet. I see rising before my alarmed vision the promised 
Armageddon! (Laughter.) Who will lead us against the 
combined forces of the world? 

Will Comrade Victor Grayson pace the quarter-deck of 
his flagship, and prepare to receive the navies of the world 
with a broadside of ‘broken bottles?” Will Comrade 
Hyndman overwhelm the armies of an enraged civilisation, 
with the ‘“‘shock tactics” acquired in the inspiring atmosphere 


of the Stock Exchange? (Loud and continuous cheers and 
laughter.) 


Mr-*RAYV?S. SECOND. SPEECH: 

Sir Robert has put his foot into it now. He has made 
out his class to be bigger robbers than I have. He has told 
us they take 290 millions, and I only said they took 275 
millions. He says they take another 360 millions out, I only © 
said they took 345 millions. Then he went on to dispute 
what the working classes actually do take. Well, what do 
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they take? Professor Long says they take 521 millions, 
Professor Marshal says they get 500 millions, Sir Robert Giffen. 
says 550 millions, Mr. J. L. Jenner says 600 millions, and 
Professor A. L. Bowers says 690 millions. I wonder who 
is right. Our friend is very much concerned about labour 
and what is meant by it. When Marx spoke of labour he 
meant all labour, and he did not mean anything else. He: 
did not mean mental labour alone, or physical labour alone. 
Then he talks a lot. about the directors of labour getting 
a certain amount. No Socialist is against the directors of 
labour getting their share, but what we say is they are now 
getting more than their share. And what are they doing 
to-day? You know, Sir Robert, that there are 12,000 of your 
class at the Riviera this winter. Some go to Egypt, and some 
to Italy, and we are being sweated to keep them in luxury. 
(Socialist cheers). Another thing, we need not concern 
ourselves about whether we are going to pay one man more 
than another. The Socialist says: from each according to: 
his ability, and to each accoraing to his need. It means that 
we are putting St. Paul’s dictum into operation, that if a man 
will not work neither shall he eat. Sir Robert is very much 
concerned about what labour is going to take. As a matter 
of fact, the dullest man, working in co-operation with his 
fellows, can produce more than is necessary for his existence. 
There is, therefore, no need to enquire what this or that man 
will get, or what this or that man will do. Sir Robert is. 
concerned about men like Marconi and Edison ; but you know, 
sir, if you know anything, that the greatest inventions, the 
greatest discoveries and examples of genius have not been the 
results of a love of filthy lucre, but a love of humanity. 
(Cheers). 

If I really believed that men would only work for what 
they would be able to get from their fellow men, I would not. 
have that profound belief in the inherent goodness of humanity: 


which I possess. Have honorary titles if you like, but not 
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honorary incomes. Then our friend has a lot to say about 
this National Debt and foreign investments. I stand here 
to-night as an International Socialist. Socialism is spreading 
throughout the length and breadth of the world. T he other 
night, Mr. L. Wilson, a gentleman known to my friends on 
_ the left, as a member of the Anti-Socialist Council, was telling 
us that in this country alone there were 600,000 men owning 
allegiance to the Socialist movement, and spending enormous 
sums every year in propangandist work. He tells us that 
Germany has 3} million Socialists; France, 896,000 ; Austria, 
1,041,000; Belgium, 462,000; and he tells us there are seven 
million Socialists in the world. You cannot look at any 
country where there are not Socialists, and when the time 
comes for talking about repudiation of the National Debt, 
Socialism will be sufficiently international; and you need not 
fear that you will need Victor Grayson to lead you. In any 
case we shall not indulge in broken bottles, but in intelligence 
and common sense. (Cheers). We must have a look at this 
National Debt. You know this is a great bugbear caused by 
the wicked Socialists. In the year 1608, the debt was 
£664,264. (A Voice: “You mean millions.’”) No, pardon 
me, it was thousands. My authority for the figures was Adara 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” and the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” In the year 1907, the debt was £774,164,704. 
That is a vast difference, and let us see how it was built up. 
During 1692-3, William III. borrowed £1,200,000 at ten per 
cent. interest, which was reduced to seven per cent. in 1700. 
In Pitt’s administration, according to Lord Rosebery’s “Life 
of Pitt,” £3344 millions were borrowed, but the subscribers 
actually paid in cash £200 millions. In 1797, for £47 10s. Od. 
subscribed, a Government certificate for £100 was given at 
three per cent. That is the way in which they piled up the 
debt. For £175,686,000 of debt created, there was only 
£483,680,000 subscribed. For 816 millions of debt the sum 
actually subscribed was £476,721,056. These figures are 
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taken from the findings of a Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1816, and from the Financial Reform Committee of 1908. 
Now talk about repudiation. In 1718 they reduced the 
interest from 6 to 5 per cent., in 1727, from 5 to 4 per cent. 
in 1748 from 4 to 3 per. cent. It is only a question of degree 
when you talk about repudiation, and when we take into 
consideration that there has only been half of this precious 
National Debt actually subscribed, you can understand that 
when the democracy of the future dispenses with the 
aristocratics and plutocrats we are not going to pay their 
debts. (Socialist cheers). Yes! they stole our land and gave 
us a debt in exchange. If they will give us back our land,. 
we will give them back their debt. (Loud cheers, and A 
Voice: “‘Rot.”) Someone says “Rot,” and please notice that 
it does not come from the workers’ side, but from one who- 
represents the cultured and refined. Then again, gentlemen, 
most of this money has been spent in useless wars. It has ended 
in smoke, we shall be in good company. As a matter of fact 
I am not much concerned about the National Debt. It is. 
only something which is regularly trotted out by these people, 
and I say again that once we get the people to recognise: 
that they can take matters into their own hands, they will settle 
their undertakings and obligations in their own way, exactly 
as the people who have the reins of Government to-day are 
settling matters in their own way. (Socialist cheers). Here 
I have a lot of questions. Sir Robert asks what we are going 
to do about nationalisation of land and railways, whether 
we are going to compensate or confiscate. As a matter of fact 
that must be left to the common sense of the people of the 
future. (Cries of “No.”) I ask for fair play; you just keep. 
quiet over there and set the workers a good example. Karl 
Marx said above all that “if we could proceed by indemnities 
to the social revolution, the social revolution would be cheaply 
purchased.” There you have the words of the greatest 
revolutionist of the nineteeth century. He was prepared to. 
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give compensation, and I stand here and say if we could get 
the land back and cultivated, get the railways and other means 
of production for the people by compensation, we are prepared 
to do it. But, as we say, the nationalisation of land and 
railways may have to be settled by a suture generation, and I 

cannot answer for what they will do. Then I am asked if I 
~ endorse certain views of Mr. Belfort Bax. If a man wants to 
join the Socialist movement we do not ask him if he had read 
Belfort Bax, or Robert Blatchford, or if he has heard E. J. 
Pay speak. We ask if he is in agreement with the main 
objects of the Socialist movement, and the Social Democratic 
programme. That is what we do, and I am not concerned 
about what Belfort Bax says about the great middle class, 
because the great trustifiers, the corners and the syndicates 
will snuff the middle class out. JI admit, as a member of the 
Social Democratic Federation, that I am also a member of a 
society connected with the co-operative movement, and I admit 
it has capital in it, and we have to use our brains to make it 
pay. But I say this for municipalisation, co-operation, and 
State industries, that the middle class had better suecumb to 
them than to the trustifiers, the Pierpoint Morgans, and the 
Vanderbilts. There are in America to-day four men owning 
15€ millions of capital between them, and they actually control 
half of the entire capital of America. And that sort of 
thing it not confined to America. You know that in England 
there has been an attempt made by the International Tea 
‘Company, Lipton’s, and other great firms, to see if they could 
merge, and I put it to the retailers of the necessaries of life, 
whether they are going to compete successfully with these 
great combinations. I say they will not be able to do so. I 
know that the small tradesman, and the small farmer, have 
an exceedingly hard job to live, and .ueir lives are just as hard 
and precarious as those of any other workers. They may lose 
their small funds at any time, just as much as the worker may 
dose the right of earning his living; and I say that the small 
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middle class, and the middle class generally, would have 
mothing to fear from Socialism. They had better gradually 
become State bosses. There is nothing to be afraid of in the 
_ State boss. I would prefer a State boss to a Capitalist boss 
any day. (Socialist cheers). We have bosses to-day. The 
State bosses of the future will be elected by the people, in 
common consent of the people. We shall have a thorough 
democracy and our political machinery will be of such a 
character as will enable every man to vote for the people who 
are to be over him. These people will be amenable to public 
opinion, and we shall not have to fear from them what we 
have to fear to-day: To-day we have capitalist bosses, and in 
the future these very people may be organising industry and 
directing labour for the State. They may become the servants 
of the State instead of the plutocrats and capitalists there are 
to-day. (Socialist cheers). Take the man at the head of the 
America Steel Trust, Schwabe. He might as well be working 
for the Government of America as the Steel Trust, and better, 
too, for he would then be serving the American nation whereas 
now he is serving a few international financiers. What do I 
mean by the State? Let me answer by giving a quotation 
from Matthew Arnold: 

“The State is of the religion of all its citizens without 
the fanaticism of any of them.” We have nothing to fear 
from such a State. (Loud cheers.) 


SIR ROBERT FILMER’S SECOND SPEECH. 


Mr. Pay started his second speech by saying that I had 
put my foot in it, and that the figures I quoted in my first 
speech proved the capitalist class to be greater robbers than 
even he (Mr. Pay) had made out. I obtained those figures 
from Socialist publications. (Loud cheers.) And I mentioned 
in the course of my first. speech that this was the source of my 
authority. I proved, by means of these figures (printed and 
circulated by a Socialist body), that Labour gets two-thirds of 
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the national wealth, instead of one-third, as the agitators paid 
by the Socialists state at every street corner. All these 
figures that I used in my first Speech were taken from Fabian 
Tracts, No. 5 and 13, which are appealed to and quoted from 
as authoritative by all the Socialist leaders, and which they 
themselves (the Fabian Society) took from Sir Robert Giffen, 
whom Mr. Pay himself quotes as a well-known government 
statistician. If Mr. Pay’s figures differ from mine in any 
respect it only proves that Mr. Pay does not know his own 


case. (Loud cheers.) 
MR. PAY’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS | and 3. 


I started my first speech by asking Mr. Pay five questions, 
of which he has only answered two, and those most imperfectly. 
(Socialist dissent.) In each case I assert that he begged the 
question. (No, no, and cheers.) With regard to my first 
question dealing with the nationalisation of Land and 
Railways, I gather from his somewhat vague and incoherent 
answer that he is at present in favour of Compensation. 
Well, my answer to Mr. Pay is, that the root idea and basis 
of his socialist policy of Nationalisation is the equalisation 
of the material conditions of every individual. As Mr. Pay 
is in favour of compensation then it follows that he is in favour 
of a policy which will at once create a new body of 
capitalists ; and in consequence society will be left in exactly 
the same condition as it was before the nationalisation of 
these various properties. (Loud cheers.) If Mr. Pay had 
said he was in favour of confiscation, I have an equally 
conclusive answer ready for him. The other question he 
answered was No. 3. ‘Do you endorse the views of Mr. 
Belfort Bax, the Socialist writer, that “the Small Middle 
Class in its various sections is the great obstacle which will 
have to be suppressed before we can hope to see even the 
inauguration of a consciously Socialist policy. It must be 
destroyed or materially crippled as a class before real progress 
ean be made?” These are the words of an eminent Socialist 
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writer, and I defy Mr Pay to chuck Mr. Belfort Bax over 
because it suits him at this moment. Mr Pay’s answer to that 
‘question, so far as I could make out, was that the Middle Class 
would be destroyed without the intervention of Socialism. Mr 
Belfort Bax, as I have just said, is acknowledged by all 
Socialists as one of their most eminent writers, and I ask the 
Small Middle Class throughout the country to note what 
Socialism has in store for them. The Socialists have given 
fair warning to every small tradesman, every thrifty working 
man and woman, what they have to expect whenever Socialism 
gets the upper hand in this country. In Mr. Belfort Bax’s 
words, they will have to be destroved or materially crippled as 
a class before real progress towards the realisation of the 
Socialist State can be made. 


There were three other questions which Mr. Pay has not 
tried to answer, Nos. 2, 4, and 5; although he has had ample 
time to prepare his answers while I was speaking. I gave 
him these questions in writing to avoid any misunderstanding, 
and since he has not answered them I conclude that it must be 
because he is either unable or afraid to do so. (Loud cheers.) 
Mr. Pay has said that he is an International Socialist, and 
therefore he is not afraid of foreign invasion because all the 
world will become Socialistic at the same time. I now 
ask the Socialists this plain and practical question: If all 
the Nations do not go the same breakneck pace _ to 
economic ruin (and the English Socialists cannot ensure this), 
‘do they propose to leave England at the mercy of the non- 
Socialist world? (Loud cheers.) Now to resume my 
argument. The Socialists have complained all over the 
country that their economic arguments have never been 
answered. I have already answered some of them in my 
first speech, and propose to follow up now in my second. As 
I rather expected, the Socialists in this room have not 
relished my arguments, because they knock the bottom out of 
their case. (Loud cheers.) The Socialists assert: 
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1. That “ wherever Capitalism is found wage slavery 
exists.” 
2. “That those who own the means of production, 
distribution and exchange, have Labour at their mercy.” 


Therefore, so the Socialists go on, the Labourer is the 
Wage Slave of the Capitalist. 


And, as a consequence, they affirm the necessity of 
abolishing the whole system of wages. 


I have just stated a very important portion of the 
Socialists’ Creed. 

DEFINITION OF A SLAVE. 

But what, gentlemen, is a slave? 

He is a person who is owned by another. He is not free 
to do other than as his owner directs. He has no freedom to 
make any contract or bargain either with his owner or any 
other person. The slave can own no property or engage in 
any form of work other than that which is ordered by his. 
master. He must labour as long as, and at such occupations 
as his owner determines. His owner alone decides what he- 
shall receive for his toil. He has neither economic or any 
other kind of liberty, and can have neither property in 
himself or in the works of his hands. I ask this meeting if 
this is a fair definition of the status of a slave? (Cries of 
“Yes.”’) Surely, this is not a description that can be applied 
to the worker of to-day. (Some Socialist cries of “‘ Yes.’’): 
Therefore, I say, gentlemen, the worker to-day cannot 
be a wage slave. [A Voice: “He is,” and loud cheers.] 
But this definition of a slave exactly describes the position, 
of a worker in a Socialist State. (Loud cheers.) For Socialism 
denies him the right of self ownership, the right of individual 
contract, the possession of property, and will take from him. 
by arbitrary means that which he produces. (Cheers.) 

I further assert that the Worker is not a slave to-day,. 
because he can sell his labour where he pleases, and to whom, 
he pleases. (Loud cheers.) 


3 
UNDER THE SOCIALIST STATE THE WORKER 
WILL UNDOUBTEDLY BECOME A SLAVE. (Cheers. ) 


Surely under a system where the State will own all the 
wealth and all the means of production, where the State will, 
of course, have already destroyed all individual competition, 
I assert that in such a State the worker must be absolutely 
at the mercy of the single employer. (Loud cheers). 
I ask any working man in the Tonbridge Division whether 
he would prefer to sell his labour as he chooses, and to do what 
he likes with the wages he earns, or whether he would prefer 
to live and work under’such an iron taskmaster as the Socialist 
State would undoubtedly be. Under such an heartless and 
implacable system the individual will not be allowed to eat 
what he likes, where he likes, or how he likes, and when he 
likes. He will not be allowed to live where he likes in any 
particular town or house he likes. He will not be allowed to 
read what he likes, write what he likes, say what he likes, take 
a holiday when he likes, nor work when he likes. All these 
rights and liberties, which are the proud prerogatives of the 
free and independent citizens of to-day, will be swept away 
under Socialism. (Loud cheers.) You will be slaves indeed, 
ordered about, and dragooned by State taskmasters, fed with 
State rations in State feeding places at hours fixed py the 
State, and you will be ordered away from one town to another 
as the local demand for your particular class of labour may 
warrant at the peremptory will of your State Bosses. 

We already know who are the gentlemen who wish to 
become your Official Bosses. For they are already tumbling 
over each other as to who is to secure the soft jobs. 
I see that Mr. Harry Snell, speaking last year to his 
comrades of the Fabian Society, is thus reported in the 
Socialist. Standard, 2nd February, 1907. 

“The Government of the future,” says Mr. Harry Snell, 
“will be by experts, and we, naturally, want to be those 


experts.” 


vs 
Be 


Of course Mr. Snell and Comrade Hyndman and the rest, 
all want to be the experts of the Socialist State, but who is 
to decide as to their fitness to be considered experts. I, 
as a possible and potential member of this Socialist State, 
assuming—and it is a very large assumption—that it 
materialises during my life-time, would lke to ask this all- 


important question : 


“WHO IS MR. HARRY SNELL?” 


In this paper I find a comment on Brother Snell by his 
brother Socialists, and it will probably give us some faint 
notion of how these professed lovers cf ALTRUISM really 
love one another. 


They preach—‘ All for Each.” 
They bawl—“ Each for All.” 


But when it comes to the question of those loaves and 
fishes, which are going to be distributed in the “sweet bye-and 
bye,” they proceed to lay one another out with all the gusto 
of Irishmen at Donnybrook Fair. (Loud cheers.) I will 
now read the extract from the ‘Socialist Standard’ on 
Mr. Harry Snell. » It is as follows:—‘‘So now you know, if 
“you did not before, what the Fabian Society is after. Their 
“Socialism is government by bureau, and naturally (sweet 
“ word) they want to be the Bureaucrats. Naturally they 
“want the plums. Naturally they want to sit in the seats 
“of authority, and arrange things for the benefit (naturally 
“for the benefit) of the other and somewhat lower orders who 
“do the mere producing. Naturally, these producers will be 
“unable of themselves to administer their own affairs. 
“Because naturally such delicately intricate work as will 
“naturally be involved in the manipulation of affairs of State, 
“naturally demands a special type of mind, specially trained. 
“And obviously, not to say naturally, the working class, qua 
“working class, that is to say per se, do not possess such 
“necessary and entirely essential qualities. They must 
“naturally look for their administrators, therefore, among 
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“the cultured classes, who naturally, endowed with imperial 
“qualities, have consecrated their lives to their development, 
“and with infinite pains have rendered themselves fit to enter 
“into the holy of holies.” —That is a Socialist paper criticising 
another Socialist. (Turning to the Socialists), “These be 
your gods, oh Israel!” (Loud cheers.) These are the people 
who coolly ask us to destroy our Constitution, our Ancient 
Civilisation, our present well ordered and free form of 
Government, in order that Mr. Harry Snell may naturally 
become one of the high and mighty Rulers before whom we 
shall be expected in the Sacred Name of Equality to make 
humble reverence. - <A the old couplet runs: 

“Down with Crown and Lords, boys, down with everything, 
Let's all beequaland . . . . . . I'l be your King.” 
(Loud and prolonged cheers). 


Mr. PAY’S THIRD SPEECH. 

Sir Robert Filmer expected me to perform a miracle.. 
He expected me, in addition to answering half an hour’s speech, 
to go through a long list of questions. I have not come here. 
to school. Sir Robert Filmer has missed his vocation, he. 
should have been a schoolmaster, and would have been 
performing a more useful function than he is today. [A 
Voice: No abuse.] There is no abuse, Sir Robert understands. 
that. [Sir Robert Filmer: Yes, go on]. If all these things. 
are going to happen under Socialism, I maintain that Socialism 
is the exact antithesis of the present system, and have you 
got perfect liberty to-day? [A Voice, No.] No; neither have. 
I, nor any worker. The man of wealth has property. How 
much property has the working class got. Scarcely any of 
you have sufficient to prevent you selling your labour power 
to the Capitalist class, who, I maintain, not on my own 
figures, but on those of the greatest statistician, takes 
two-thirds of the total wealth of this country. Then he wants. 
to talk about the Monarchy. Take our present Monarch; I 
have nothing to say against him as a man, but I stand here 
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as a Socialist, a Social Democrat, and while I am a Republican 
I tell you honestly and frankly, I would rather have eur limited 
monarchical system than the Republicanism of America. 
(Cheers). But at the same time I am still a Republican. We 
have not always had Edward VII's, and some of their 
characters in the past would not bear investigation. The fact 
is that the principle of democracy and the monarchal system 
are incompatible. You say how are we going to abolish it? 
Well, we are endeavouring to abolish it to-night. We are 
carrying on a system of education, we are creating intelligence, 
and we are undermining the very throne itself. Even if we 
do want to abolish the Monarchy, we do not want to kill the 
individual. You know the saying, “Kill the King, long live 
the King.” Supposing the monarchy is abolished; well, King 
Edward is an expert at laying foundation stones, he must be 
a strong man at it, and we shall want him to lay the foundation 
stones of the Technical Institutes of the future, because we 
are going to have some fine buildings then. (A Voice: The 
game old street corner talk). Then our friend read to you an 
extract from the “Socialist Standard.” As a matter of fact 
I do not subscribe to the “Socialist Standard,” and let me 
tell you that the party which is behind the paper are a few 
of the discontents who were expelled from the Social Democratic 
Federation. Even if they do slate Harry Snell, surely it is no 
worse for one or two Socialists to slate and criticise one 
another, than it is for Mr. A. J. Balfour to criticise Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Whore is the unity of the Tory Party? 
Where is Lord Hugh Cecil? Are you united? Are you a 
happy family? It is true that you are united on the essential 
principle of keeping the workers in subjection, and in ignorance 
and we Socialists are united on the essential principle a 
marteterepetyem tet: 
cheers). We are Fae ca fied eae 2 Si ec: 

‘: eu principles, and they are 
united on the principle of keeping the power in the hands of 
the people now on top. I have always said there are people 
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who claim that they have brains, and I am sorry to see that 
the Fabian Society and the “Socialist Standard” seem to have 
fallen out. I know there are a few middle class people in that 
Society (all honour to many of them who are doing good work) 
who think that in a future State they are going to form a 
system of bureaucracy—they are going to be the directors of 
labour. I say the only real antithesis to autocracy and 
bureaucracy is democracy. That is why we Socialists are not 
Fabians, but are members of the Social Democratic Party, 
and of the Independent Labour Party. I am in favour of the 
greatest possible system of the democratisation of our political 
machinery, that every man and woman may have the power 
over his and her physical and mental faculties, and also the 
control over their destinies, through the making of the laws 
of their country. I do not see anything very wrong in this, 
certainly nothing to be very much afraid of. If we look at 
the “gasometer” at Westminster we see there men who are 
supposed to be the rulers of the nation to-day. But are they 
the rulers?) Not a bit of it. The great financiers are ruling. 
They determine how the Government shall act. Take for 
instance the South African war. Who was it helped to create 
public opinion in favour of that war? The great ‘money 
bags” who owned our Press, who owned our lying Press in this 
country. That is how they managed to delude the ignorant 
and irresponsible to support that war. That is precisely the 
case to-day. These “money bags’ make Governments and 
unmake them. I want the working class, whom I maintain 
have sufficient brains, to have the right to control themselves, 
by virtue of the fact that they now do the work of the nation, 
and they do all those things which are necessary, and I see no 
reason why they should not do all that is necessary in the 
future. Burke once said the equilibrium of a constitution has 
something so delicate about it that the least displacement may 
destroy it. Yes, there is something inherent in the present 


system of society, a germ which is making for rottenness, that 
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is making for the destruction of the present social system, 
which is based on the precious constitution you talk so much 
about. I stand here a reformer, plus a revolutionist. I want. 
to see a pure ideal system of social democracy right throughout. 
the world, where man shall not look upon the German as a 
Foreigner, but where he shall truly say “Mankind are my 
brethren, the world is my country, to do good is my religion.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) 


SIR ROBERT FILMER’S THIRD SPEECH. 
Mr. Pay has again tried to harrow the feelings of this 


meeting by a recital of the evils which I have already 
admitted to-night exist in this country. I repeat again, that 
Mr. Pay HAS NO MONOPOLY OF THIS KIND OF 


SYMPATHY. (Cheers.) 
QUESTIONS. 


With regard to the five questions I originally asked him, 
in his last speech he has answered two out of the three he had 
left unanswered before. He has still left unanswered Question 
No. 2, “As you are committed to the repudiation of the 
National Debt, are you also in favour of the Repudiation of the 
Municipal Debt?” (Socialist cries of “Time Limit.”) That 
question only wanted a plain “Yes” or “No,” and Mr. Pay 
has not apparently dared to answer it. There is no question 
of “Time Limit.” (Loud cheers.) Question 4, which he. 
answered, was as follows :— 

“Do you maintain that the Members of the Socialist 
State will be living in a ‘free condition of Society’?” He 
said that he does maintain it. I ask him therefore this. 
question: Why then did the Social Democratic Federation,. 
which you represent here to-night, include those words “a. 
free condition of Society” in their official programme, when 
it was first issued? And why now have they withdrawn those: 
words from their last Official Programme? Surely it must 
be because they know that in a Socialist State the members. 
will not be living in a “free condition of Society.” (Loud 
cheers.) In question 5, I asked him “what practical steps do 
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you propose to take at once to carry into effect your immediate 
reforms (a) Abolition of the Monarchy; (b) the Repudiation 
of the National Debt?” He has given me no definite answer, 
but bas again begged the question. (Cheers.) He has not 
indicated a single practical step that the Socialists propose to 
take to carry into effect these two so-called immediate reforms 
which are part of their policy. (Cheers.) 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF SOCIALIST DISHONESTY. 


Mr. Pay in his last speech has again repeated the 
favourite contention of the paid Socialist agitators that the 
Capitalists take two-thirds of the total national wealth of this 
country. I have already proved in my first speech, by figures 
taken from Socialist tracts, that this contention is absolutely 
false, and that Capital only receives one-third, and that 
Labour takes the remaining two-thirds of the total wealth- 
production of the country. (Cheers.) This is a fair sample 
of the dishonesty of the agitators paid by the Socialists who 
are preaching a false doctrine at every street corner. ( Loud 
cheers.) To resume my argument. The statements of my 
opponent would lead you to suppose that Capital is for all 
time crystallised in the hands of a special class, and that 
Labour is the permanent condition of another fixed class. 

I assert that his arguments and his conclusions are both 
absolutely fallacious. (Loud cheers.) 

The capital of the country is always on the move—is 
always flowing from class to class—for no less than four-fifths 
of the capital of the country has changed hands in the last 80 
years. And there is also a continuous movement of 
individuals from class to class, so that the phrase, “class 
consciousness,” found so frequently in the mouths of Socialist 
agitators, is unadulterated nonsence. (Cheers.) The phrase, 
“class consciousness,” was invented and applied to a set of 
social: conditions abroad which find no counterpart in our 
national life of to-day. Why then do the Socialists in 
this country make therselves ridiculous by, its use? A 
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workman by thrift and industry saves enough to either 
start in business for himself, or to become a small shop-keeper 
or employer. The wage-earner of to-day becomes the wage 
payer of to-morrow, and this movement is continually going 
on. (Hear, hear.) I suppose these thrifty men are denounced 
as wicked capitalists because they have not boozed away their 
money; because they have not idled away their time in 
spouting economic fallacies at street corners. (Loud cheers.) I 
am willing to concede that my opponent has a case— 
(Socialist cheers)—if he will undertake that all the children 
born in his Utopia shall have the same quantity and quality 
of brain. [A Voice: Nonsense.] He cannot; and, therefore, 
his case is gone for ever. (Loud cheers.) For his plan, 
if it means anything at all, means bringing the fit 
down to the level of the unfit—the brainy man to the 
level of the stupid; the industrious man to the level of the 
lazy. His plan would kill invention by discouraging the 
inventor ; would destroy thrift and enterprise, by bolstering 
up the incompetent and the idle. (Loud cheers.) My 
opponent has talked a great deal about the disastrous 
results of Trusts and Combines. Gentlemen, the Social State 
such as he hankers for would be the worst form of Combine 
every known, because its power would be supreme in every 
sense of that word. Having unchallenged control of the 
producer as well as of the product, it would extract the last 
farthing of surplus value from the worker, and only return 
to him that portion which it considered to be his share. 
Such a Socialist State would be a Monopoly of 
Monopolies, as it would have eliminated all that rational and 
healthy competition between Capitalist and Capitalist which 
to-day preserves the worker irom Industrial Slavery. (Loud 
cheers). 


I claim to have proved to-night, that Socialism will make 
the RICH POOR, and THE POOR POORER (Cheers.) 


That it will confiscate the savings of the Working Classes 
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in Savings Banks, Trade Unions, Friendly and Co-operative 
Societies. (Cheers). 

That it will kill invention amd oryanising power by 
refusing them a special reward for their special services. 

That it will stifle the discussion of social grievances 
because it will own the National Press and all other means of 
influencing public opinion. 

That by the repudiation of the National Debt it will 
render us liable to a foreign invasion to collect the sum due 
to foreign creditors. 

That it will destroy family life. 

That it will remove children from the care of their parents 


and bring them up in Municipal Nurseries. 


That it will thus destroy the sacred principle of 
Motherhood and break down parental responsibility. 

That it will infallibly lead to the abolition of marriage, 
the substitution of free love, and the reduction of society to 
a state of Animalism; its only study the satisfaction of 
material wants and sensual desires. 

That it will inevitably make the nation, which adopts it, 
bankrupt in every sense of the word. 

That in our case it means the panic fught of Capital to 
more enlightened lands, the destruction of our National 
Credit, the loss of our great Foreign Trade, the destruction 
of enterprise, the consequent paralysis of productive energy, 
the substitution of State Slavery for Individual Independence, 
the destruction of our matchless Empire, the overthrow of 
the Monarchy, the Abnegation of God as the Supreme Guide 
in men’s affairs. 

Gentlemen, IT MEANS STARVATION FOR THE 
WORKER, AND STARK RUIN FOR THE BRITISH 
RACE. (Loud and continued cheers, and some Socialist 
hisses). 
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., VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. Pay: I have a very pleasant duty to perform, the 
pleasantest of the evening, and that is to propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our Chairman. He has presided over this 
meeting as far as I am concerned impartially, and I know 
these feelings and sentiments will be reciprocated by my friend, 
Sir Robert. I hope you will show your appreciation of his 
coming here, occupying as he does a high educational position 
in the town. JI trust he has found this meeting also 


educational. 


Sir Robert Filmer: I have great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution, and I can only say I reciprocate every word 
Mr. Pay has said about the kindness and impartiality of Mr. 
Knott in his onerous position. I would just like to say that 
if I have said anything to-night that has offended any of the 
audience, I can only tell you that I sincerely believe every 
word I have spoken to be the truth. 

The Chairman: Thank you all very much. I think our 


thanks are due to the two speakers for the very instructive 
evening we have had. 
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The §.D.F. consists of Socialists. The land; the 
means of producing and distributing wealth are now _ ce 
owned by private persons, who take to themselves the 
greater part of the wealth created by labour of there 
workers who sell brain and labour power for wages. As 


The poverty, degradation, and misery in which 
_ millions of our fellow citizens exist is the result of pri- 
vate possession of the means for producing wealth re 
~~ required by all. Se ri 
The people should own what the people need: That 
is to say, the land, factories, railways, and all things 
essential to wealth production, should be owned by the _ 
community, and used for the common good. This — 
done, and the socially-produced wealth distributed in 
accord with the needs of the people, poverty would 
cease, and equal opportunity bring comfort and culture ioe 
to all. | “9 5 
This great change in Society demands the organisa- rae > 
tion of the working-class into a political party having 
Socialism as its aim. The S.D.F. is that party, and 
endeavours to spread a enowledge phe its principles by | 
every means available. <hcleg 
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If you desire to know more about the’ §.D.F., and if you 
agree with its principles and-desire to join, application May 
be made to the local branch Secretary or to the Secretary of 
the S.D.F., H. W. LEE, 21a, Maiden Lane, Charing Cross, 
London, Ww. C. A full list of the local Branch Sigler 
and their POGreRECS A is eubinnee ings er I MBtCEs a 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 


The debate here reprinted took place, it will be noted, more 
than three-and-twenty years ago. The Social-Democratic Federa- 
tion, then the Democratic Federation, had been founded only 
three years before, and, though we had done, and were doing, an 
immense amount of propaganda work, our numbers were very 
small. Socialism at that time was far from being as widespread or 
as ‘‘respectable’’ as it is to-day. People, too, were not then afraid 
to debate with us as they are now. Consequently, it was generally 
thought that the Demecratic Federation was courting defeat when 
it chose me to enter the lists on behalf of our cause with so 
redoubtable an opponent as the late Charles Bradlaugh ; and there 
were many present in St. James’s Hall, perhaps the majority, 
who, at the end of the two hours discussion, thought the great 
champion of individualism had won. Subsequent events did not 
bear out that view of the matter. Within a very few months 
several of the ablest and best-known of Mr. Bradlaugh’s own 
followers had joined our party, impelled thereto, as they admitted 
to me, by the result of the investigations they entered upon in 
consequence of the debate. 1 


Reading through the speeches so many years afterwards, what 
strikes me as most strange is that, in spite of the marked change 
which we have brought about in public opinion, we have realised 
so little of what the Social-Democratic Party was then, as now, 
striving for in political life. Charles Bradlaugh did not in the 
least comprehend Socialism, but he certainly understood only too 
well the innate conservatism and utter incapacity to appreciate any 
high ideal which characterise the mass of the English workers. 
They still too often cling to their old pettifogging notions, and 
allow the profit-mongering class to do their thinking for them in 
nearly all departments. Nevertheless, great progress has been 
made in every direction, and the Social-Democratic Party of 
Great Britain was never nearly so powerful, so vigorous, or so 
numerous as it is at the present time. 


Happily, most of those who were with us and doing the hard 
work of the movement then, are with us and doing the hard work 
of the movement now. Bax, Burrows, Hazell, Headingley, Lee, 
Mann, Oliver, Quelch, Watts, Williams, and several more, to speak 
only of metropolitan comrades, can look back upon this Bradlaugh 
debate as one small exciting incident in their long battle for Social- 
ism. Morris, Joynes, the Murrays, Eleanor Marx, and others, have 
joined the majority ; but we have lost surprisingly few of our 
active men of that time by death; while so far as I know, only 
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two of the workers educated by the S.D.F. have deliberately sold 
out to the enemy for place and pay. The contempt in which these 
men are held, even by those who make use of them, will encourage 
others who may feel disposed to take the same course to hesitate 
before turning traitors to their class. 

It was on the occasion of the Bradlaugh Debate that William 
Morris wrote his fine poem, ‘‘ All for the Cause,’’? which was 
printed in ‘‘ Justice ’’ of that week, and sold in St. James’s Hall. 
I think we of the S.D.F. may proudly claim that we have through- 
out acted up to the spirit of-those noble verses. We have never 
at any period lowered the red flag, or refrained from proclaiming 
Social-Democracy as the only hope for the elevation of our race. 
We have never allowed ourselves to be depressed by defeat, or to 
be unduly elated by so much of victory as has fallen to our share. 
We have never failed to hold up before the people the high ideal 
of a complete Social Revolution, which shall replace the capi- 
talist sweating system and its terrible class war by the happiness, 
contentment, and glory of a great Co-operative Commonwealth for 
all mankind. To have maintained a sturdy and enthusiastic 
revolutionary party of this sort for more than twenty-six years, 
in a country like Great Britain, without any faltering or trimming 
of any kind, has entitled us to and has gained for us the respect 
even of our enemies. 

Now, at last, we see the prospect of success at no great dis- 
tance ahead. The capitalist factions of every shade of opinion are 
manifestly played out: the compromising Labourism which some 
cherish has never yet been played in. As a portion of the vast 
and growing army of International Revolutionary Socialism, 
therefore, we rejoice at the magnificent evidence of vitality and 
progress our party is showing in nearly every country in the 
world, and we are confident that Great Britain, which Bradlaugh 
believed would remain permanently attached to its belated indi- 
vidualism, will ere long, in spite of all drawbacks, take its proper 
place in the forefront of the struggle for the emancipation of 
humanity from the last and most degrading form of slavery. 


ETM 4s 
9, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W., 


May 30th, 1907. 


WILL SOCIALISM BENEFIT THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE ? 


Debate between Mr. H. M. Hyndman and Mr. Charles 
Bradiaugh at St. James's Hall on Thursday, April 17th, 1884. 


Professor E, BEESLY in the Chair. 


The Cuairman: Fellow Citizens, we are met here to-night 
to listen to what I have no doubt will be a very interesting discus- 
sion. The subject is one of the highest importance. It is a subject 
upon which everyone who feels any interest in it ought to furnish 
himself with as clear ideas as possible. The speakers are both 
of them able representatives of their respective opinions. They 
are both of them well accustomed to expound them: there cannot 
be the smallest question about their sincerity, and the earnestness 
with which they hold these opinions. Each of them is well 
acquainted with the other’s position, and, therefore, although one 
evening may seem to be but a very small space for handling so 
vast a subject, I dare say they will soon narrow down their contro- 
versy to the essential points at issue, and so we shall derive profit 
from the evening—greater profit than, perhaps, is usually derived 
from discussions of this character. I need hardly remind you that 
the usefulness of the meeting will depend a good deal upon a cir- 
cumstance over which the speakers have no control, and that is the 
temper of the audience, their patience, their forbearance in listening 
to arguments with which they do not agree. Perhaps I shall 
not be wrong if I assume that a large portion of those present 
have come here with their minds pretty well made up already one 
way or the other. It would, however, I suppose, be too much to 
expect that they will not, from time to time, give expression to their 
feelings of approbation or disapprobation of the arguments they 
may hear; but I would appeal to them not to do so to such an 
extent as either to interfere with the quiet hearing of those who 
may wish to listen quietly to what is being said, or as to curtail 
unfairly the allotted space of time to each of the speakers. I 
may say that it is not intended to-night to submit any resolution 
to the meeting, or to take any show of hands, and, therefore, there 
is no reason whatever why it should be regarded as a trial of 
strength, a trial of lungs, or exhibition of the numerical strength be- 
tween the two different parties. For myself, I may say I am here 
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in the chair to-night because both parties have done me the honour 
to believe that I should endeavour to conduct the proceedings 
as far as depends on me with impartiality, and, perhaps, they 
thought I should find it all the more easy to do so because they 
believe it is pretty well known that I belong to a school of opinion 
which differs very considerably from the opinions of both Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mr. Hyndman. I shall not detain you any longer, 
but I shall just explain to you the conditions on which it has been 
agreed that this discussion should be carried on. Mr. Hyndman 
will first speak for half-an-hour ; then Mr. Bradlaugh will speak 
for half-an-hour ; then each of the speakers will address you for 
twenty minutes and then again for ten minutes, and that will 
conclude the proceedings. 1 now call on Mr. Hyndman to begin. 


Mr. Hynpman said: Mr. Chairman, friends, and fellow-citizens, 
in rising here to-night as the delegate of the Democratic Federa- 
tion, to maintain that Socialism will benefit the English. people, 
I desire to say at the outset that I do so in no sense as an 
individual. I come here as the delegate of an organised Socialist 
body. The cause for which I come here and have the honour to 
champion is too high and too noble to be mixed with personal 
considerations of any kind whatsoever. I know very well that 
in meeting an opponent here to-night who has been before the 
public for very many years, who is a master of the art of addressing 
public audiences, and thoroughly acquainted with all the ways 
of debate, I do so at some considerable disadvantage. I only ask 
those who are present, and who think that I do not put the case 
of the Socialists sufficiently well before this great audience, to 
supplement my shortcomings as I go along, and to others, whether 
the majority or the minority, of those present who differ from what 
I have to say, I only ask what I believe I should get without 
asking, viz., for a fair and impartial consideration of the argu- 
ments I have to lay before you. 


Now, first, What is Socialism? I will endeavour to give a 
definition which applies to the active life of to-day. Socialism 
then is an endeavour to substitute for the anarchical struggle or 
fight for existence, an organised co-operation for existence. That, 
I say, in so far as it applies to the active life of to-day. But it is 
something much more; it is a distinct historical theory which 
accounts for the progress of man in society by his command over 
the forces of nature, by the economical development, the power 
which he has of producing wealth. Thus the history of the past 
enables us to understand the present, and in some sort to forecast 
the future, but with that I have not to do at his moment. What 
do we see around us? We see that never in the history of 
mankind was there such power over nature as there is to-day. 
Never had man before steam, electricity, machinery—all these 
great powers with which to produce wealth. Those powers are 
increasing in every country in Western Europe and America at 
far greater rate than the population is increasing. Therefore it 
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is not necessary to go to the amount of population to account for 
the contrasts we see around us. If it were necessary to limit the 
amount of population, let us begin with those who do not produce. 
If it is necessary there should be fewer people in the country let a 
few of the idlers stop breeding. Therefore, when we come to 
these contrasts which we all see and deplore, with this enormous 
power, and this enormous wealth on the one hand, and such 
terrible misery and awful destitution upon the other, it must strike 
us all—it has struck us all, or I take it we should not be here 
to-night—that these contrasts ought not to continue. Why is it 
that on the one hand the producers in this country are the poorest 
of the population? Why is it those who do not produce are the 
richest? How on the one hand are we to give the producers 
a full share in that which they produce, and to teach those who 
live in luxury without-producing some better idea of existence? 
On the answer, Mr. Chairman, to those two questions I take it 
the debate we hold to-night will hinge. Now, then, first and 
foremost, men are born into this world, hundreds of thousands 
of them, without any property whatsoever, or any claim to any 
property. Weare all born without any property. They arrive at 
manhood and womanhood in that condition—thousands of them. 
What is their position? They have no property, no command 
over the means of production, either land, capital, machinery, or 
credit, either as individuals, or as part of an organised community. 
Under what conditions then have they to live? They have not 
one thing which they possess but the force of labour in their bodies. 
Mind, what I am saying applies not only to the worker, not only 
to the distributor who is working on the railways, etc., but it 
applies in a very large degree to the small shopkeepers and clerks, 
and those who live by intellectual labour. They have to compete 
against one another in what is called the labour market, in order 
to be able only to exist. Under what circumstances do they so 
compete? The middle-class economists all tell us that the law of 
competition is that they get on the average the standard of life 
in the country in which they are born, and just so much as will 
enable them to hand on the same lot to their successors. There 
are some who get more; there are some highly skilled labourers 
who receive more than this, but there are others, as some, perhaps, 
here very well know, who for months never get a full meal, and 
there are whole classes who, as the official reports tell us, never 
get enough food to keep them clear of the diseases which arise from 
starvation. Such, I say, is the law under which they work. Now 
see what follows upon that. These producers of the community, 
the men who produce all the wealth in this England of ours, what 
do they get? Say that a man is receiving 5s. a day, which is 
considered, remember, high wages (the average of the country 
is about one-half of that), and he produces a value of £1 in the 
day, where does the 15s. go? It goes, as we know very well, to 
pay the jiandlord’s rent, to pay interest on the capital, to pay 
profits, and it is labour value. The value of this man who is 
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working very close to starvation wages produces the luxuries 
which we see around us. That is the surplus value which is 
divided up by the idle or non-producing classes of the population. 
Now what is the result to those who thus work? Are they not 
enfeebled by want of sufficient leisure, by want of power, by want 
of that which is taken from them under the forms of society in 
which we dwell? None can deny that it is so; we know that 
the brutal competition of one against the other where there is 
plenty for all means to the great mass of English people (and my 
opponent here to-night wiil not deny it) degradation, and worse 
degradation in the future than it is to-day. Consider the circum- 
stances under which the work is carried on to-day. Say that a 
man is working and a machine is introduced to the trade in which 
he is a skilled labourer, ought it not to benefit everyone that 
greater wealth can be produced with less labour? Certainly! 
there is no reason why it should not. Why are we here as 
organised individuals if we cannot take hold of what each of us 
invents, and produce for the benefit of all. It is not so used. It 
is used by a class against a class, and there is many a man who 
works as a skilled labourer to-day, who, if a machine is invented 
whereby mankind may benefit, will be turned out to compete against 
his fellows on the street to-morrow. That is what I say is 
anarchy for those men, not order ; and the uncertainty of the con- 
ditions so produced, think of that. What uncertainty it is for a 
man not to know whether he will be able to keep his wife and his — 
children because mankind is getting greater power over the forces 
of nature. Now, how does it tell on women? Are there not 
hundreds, nay, thousands of girls turned out into the streets to 
starve, nay, worse, to go to prostitution, by reason of the inven- 
tion of these machines? In these matters it is necessary to speak 
out. We Socialists do not blink the question. We go to the 
roots of the society we see around us. That is not all. Taking 
the system of production as it to-day exists, what do you see? 
An increasing difficulty in buying what you may call good goods. 
There has been the age of stone, there has been the age of bronze 
and the age of iron, but it strikes me we are in the age of adul- 
teration. If a careful summary were made of the processes of 
production for profit under which our present civilisation exists, 
it strikes me a fair representation of it would be a keg of bosh 
butter, a bale of shoddy cloth, and a wooden ham, and _that 
might go down to posterity as a fair summary of what our system 
is tending to. Now remember the workmen who produce those 
adulterated goods have no interest in these adulterations, which 
injure their health, lower their vitality, and damage the market 
upon which they are dependent for their livelihood. What do you 
say to that then, for a system of production which is based on 
falsifying the very goods which the men have to produce? I 
say again it is anarchy, not order, when you use the forces of 
nature to produce rottenness instead of pure goods. Again, what 
do we see around us to-day? A universal crisis in every industrial 
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centre. There are men out of work at Shields, and there are many 
in the East End of London who are unable to get anything to 
do, and it is getting worse. That state of things is not confined 
to this country, but it is all over the world. What is the reason 
of this great industrial crisis that comes once in every eight or 
nine or ten years? How do you account for it? We have our 
explanation, and it is this. We say—and remember what is the 
case to-day—there is wheat piled up in the elevators at Chicago 
and in New York. There is food enough in America. Is there 
no one in London who wants a loaf? Is there nobody who would 
give a day’s work for some of the wheat in our great industrial 
centres? Plenty of them, but you cannot bring the two together. 
There are gluts of commodities such as boots and shoes, and yet 
there are plenty. of people with bare feet who would be glad to 
do a day’s work in order to get them. Consider what this means. 
It means that you cannot bring the two sources of wealth together, 
the labour and the goods which have been produced. Why? 
Because the class that owns the means of production cannot pro- 
duce to a profit, which profit the very glut itself prevents. What 
is the reason again of that? It is this, that whereas workers 
in the factories or upon farms, and men all through our great 
industries, are working in social union, exchange is conducted at 
war ; those who take the commodities after they are produced 
continue to produce more and more in order to undersell one 
another, and the worker has no command over the market, the 
result being this great financial crisis which throws hundreds 
and thousands into misery day after day. We say that can only 
be remedied as the production is social, so the exchange must be 
social, too ; that the workers must control the system of exchange 
in the interest of the whole of the community ; that it must no 
longer be conducted for the advantage of a class ; that the com- 
petition for gain above, and the competition for bare subsistence 
wages below, must fade into a great organisation where both are 
conducted for the general good. As we are talking and dis- 
cussing here wé can see very well that the State itself, the 
organised State of the middle class, has been obliged to come in 
in order to remedy in some sort the anarchy which exists around 
us. Take the Factory Acts. Why were they introduced? I do 
not think my opponent would deny that they were most valuable 
measures, that they have done some good and protected women 
and children somewhat. So infamous was the slavery under 
unrestricted competition that it was necessary to stop the degrada- 
tion which was going on. Again, people were growing up in 
ignorance. Parents did not see that their children were educated 
in any way whatever. It became so serious to the community, 
so manifest was it that it was necessary to intervene, that the 
School Board was introduced, and it has not gone half far enough 
in my humble judgment ; but, nevertheless, the rights of parents 
to bring up their children in ignorance were interfered with by 
Parliament, and were put a stop to as far as they then could go, 
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There is an interference on the part of the State. Again, in the 
question of employers’ liability for injury done to their workmen, 
the State again comes in, and it is acknowledged on all hands by 
the middle-class economists, whom we Socialists oppose, that this 
is beneficial to the community. (‘‘No, no.’’) I say yes. I say it 
is acknowledged by Professor Thorold Rogers, if that gentleman 
will look at his writings. It is acknowledged by Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick in his last book. Let him look at his writings. It is acknow- 
ledged by Henry Fawcett, of whom I shall have something toi say 
directly. It is acknowledged by Mr. Walker, the American— 
by all leading middle-class economists of the present day. 
(‘‘ Herbert Spencer.’’) He is not an economist to start with, and 
no one ever contended he was before the gentleman in the hall. 
(‘‘Oh! oh!”’) You may say ‘‘oh!” but it is so. To goon. I 
say these interferences have been commonly acknowledged as 
beneficial and necessary, and it is my belief that at the present 
moment it would be impossible to put an end to either of these 
measures. I must hurry on. Again, we are no Utopians, we 
cannot take up society by the roots and plant it elsewhere, we 
have not the slightest wish to take a trip to Venus, or make a 
little jaunt to Saturn ; we have no idea of that sort at all. Neither 
do we think we can raise up a little oasis of co-operation in the 
midst of a great wilderness of competition ; we have no such idea 
whatever. Every attempt made in this direction has been a 
failure, and we do not intend to try it again. They were failures 
because they did not take account of what was going on around 
them, or of having an association which should dominate over 
all in the interest of all. We are in no sense Utopians ; we take 
the history of the past in order to forecast the history of the future. 
That being so, what do we see in the sphere of State organisa- 
tion? I have spoken about State prohibition. You see already 
a State Post-Office not organised in the interests of the workers 
in the Post-Office, for they compete for starvation wages like 
everybody else. (‘‘ No, no.’’) A gentleman behind me says 
‘“No, no,’”’ but I should think no one would dispute that, when 
the Postmaster-General said, ‘‘ If you do not like your wages, I 
can get somebody outside to do it just as cheap or cheaper.’’ 
Thus they are working at starvation wages. The Post-Office 
produces to the country £2,500,000 a year or thereabouts. We 
say that organisation should be used not for the benefit of the 
middle class to reduce their taxation, but for the benefit of the 
workers, and to improve them. We go further; we go to each 
of the other departments that are used by the State, the telegraph 
and savings banks, the various departments under their control, 
the dockyards, and factories: all these should be handled by 
salaried servants, but instead of being handled for the upper 
class and the middle class, they should be worked for the benefit 
of the workers and for the benefit of all. We desire it not 
under the control of a class, but under the control of a democ- 
racy where every adult woman and man shall be entitled to a 
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vote. This is no control of class. The State ceases when every 
man and every woman is the State itself. When it is the right 
and the duty of all to labour and none are able to thrust off on 
to another class the right of maintaining them from their cradles 
to their graves. I say that such a Democratic community as that 
ceases to be a State; it means an organisation for all and by all. 
Such an organisation we look to as the force of the future. The 
Democratic Federation (whose delegate I am to-night) has put 
forward a series of stepping-stones for this organisation. We 
believe that the propaganda we have carried on has brought 
many questions to the front, and is bringing them day by day. 
We say the work we have done has been already, to a large 
extent, beneficial, and that Socialistic ideas are abroad among the 
people at this hour. Sir, we are accused of preaching discontent, 
and stirring up actual conflict. We do preach discontent, and we 
mean to preach discontent ; and we mean, if we can, to stir up 
actual conflict. I have never known any progress in the history 
of the world where the men who were striving for it were not 
accused of setting class against class. There is class conflict 
going on without our feeling it—it is going on in every country 
in Europe, and it is bitter in England. It is here to-day, though 
it is below the surface, but 30 or 40 years ago it appeared in our 
cities, and we desire to-day that it shall be the conflict of argument 
as far as possible—an organised conflict wherein all shall benefit, 
and none really suffer. Such proposals as those which I have 
here, and which I have not time now to dilate upon, are objected 
to, particularly the one for feeding children in the Board Schools, 
and every child that goes there, in my opinion, ought to be well 
fed. Whai does this over-pressure arise from? From want of 
physical vigour. If you overwork the brain, the body will break 
down to a moral certainty. And with regard to housing of the 
poor—the compulsory construction of artizans’ dwellings in our 
cities all through the country. Why should that not be? Is not 
that for the benefit of all? Assuredly it is. The small amount 
of injury which might be done means really justice to the whole 
community. I may have another opportunity of going seriatim 
through these proposals of ours, but I desire in the few minutes 
that are left to me to point out that our system in no way hampers 
individuality—nay it is the first system where individuality for all 
has ever been possible. Sir, I can imagine nothing more horrible 
than to see, as I see day after day, able men far more capable, 
as I believe, than I am myself, crushed down by society, bound to 
keep their noses to the grindstone every day of their lives, unable 
to use individuality, unable to use the powers they have been 
gifted with, unable to do a stroke of work for the emancipation 
of man because they are obliged to overwork in order to keep 
themselves. Is that individuality? It is slavery, and one of the 
most degrading forms of slavery that the world has ever seen. 
If you go to the match-box-makers in the East End of London, 
if you go to the North and see the people at work in the mills, or 
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to any of the numberless sweaters’ dens, what do you find ? In- 
dividuality? No; not a particle of it. Very well then. We say 
light labour for all. We know right well that three or four hours’ 
work a day is more than sufficient to cover comfort and luxury 
for every man. We say that this can only be done by the collective 
ownership of land, capital, machinery and credit, by the com- 
plete ownership of the people in this great country of ating, 1 
say, therefore, that Socialism will benefit the English people. I 
contend, then, that it will benefit them physically—(‘‘ Prove it ’’) 
—that it will benefit them in this way: that it will benefit every 
child to be brought up in full physical health, benefit him and her 
to be taught to labour not against but for their fellows ; it will give 
them an intellectual education ; it will give them a moral education 
as. against beastly competition for greed of gain. It will do 
more than this. All the world looks to us, because here capitalism 
and landlordism are more supreme than elsewhere. They know 
they cannot move unless we men in England move; they know 
that here is the nexus of the greed for gain that dominates this 
planet, that if we Socialists can organise, as we shall organise, a 
power, that it will benefit not our own people only but the 
organised industry of the civilised world ; and I say that such an 
ideal, such a national ideal to keep before our men and our 
women amongst us—the emancipation of men and the enfranchise- 
_ment of women, the right of those who live by labour to enjoy 
the fruits of that labour in common for the benefit of all, and to 
get for our country the leadership in this great crusade for man-— 
is. the noblest thing which will benefit every man and woman 
that has a part in it, and will carry us down to posterity as 
those who worked for the greatness and glory of mankind and 
the human race to countless and countless generations. 


The CuarrMan : I now call upon Mr. Bradlaugh. 


Mr. BrapLtaucH (who was received with loud cheers) said: 
Friends, the distinction between myself and my antagonist is 
this: We both recognise, and I am not quite sure from his 
speech how far we equally clearly recognise—we both recognise 
many evils. He wants the State to remedy them. I want the 
individuals to remedy them. (A voice: ‘‘ Which individual ?’’) 
T will tell you, and I want the evil of interruption remedied by 
your holding your tongue. We recognise the most serious evils 
arising out of poverty already existing and aggravating and in- 
tensifying the crime and misery developed from _ it. My 
antagonist wants to carry that by some indefinite organisation. 
It may be definite to you. It is not to me yet, and I will show 
you so when I follow what he has said. I want to remedy 
it, attacking it in detail by the action of individuals most 
affected by it. I do not wonder that men call themselves 
Socialists. The evils are grave enough to make men willing to 
take any name that they may connect with a possible cure. What 
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I shall try to do is to show that the cure does not lie in the 
direction pointed out in the speech we have listened to, and I 
have to complain that we have no definition of Socialism, that the 
two very vague phrases which commenced the speech were as 
far from being a definition as any phrases can possibly be. Un- 
less we can understand one another, there is little use in dis- 
cussing with one another. I shall try at least to make the position 
1 take clear, and I will begin by distinguishing between social 
reformers and Socialists. Getting the vote for the women may 
be done without being a member of the Democratic Federation, 
and there is no political or social evil which has been referred to in 
the speech of to-night, nor any one of the remedies for it, that 
were not discussed in the old Chartist circular of 1840. I do 
not mean that they are less worth discussing now, but I do mean 
that they have not the newness that has been claimed for them in 
the speech to which we have just listened. Social reform is one 
thing, because it is reform ; Socialism is the opposite, because it 
is revolution, and that, I am sorry to say, is approved by my 
antagonist. Revolution, as he says, to be effected by argument 
if possible. Aye, but what if argument be not possible. Force? 
Yes, that is the term. Force? Yes, that is the curse; and that 
is why I deem it my duty to be here at the expense of much 
misrepresentation, for.the purpose of diverting and turning away 
this argument of force which holds weapons to our enemies and 
which hurts ourselves. Let me here point out that which has been 
already stated roughly in the speech to which we have listened, 
namely that no socialistic experiment has yet ever succeeded in 
the world. None even had temporary success. (Interruption.) 
If you cannot listen to argument against you, how do you hope 
to convince the majority who are hostile to you. I was saying 
that no socialistic experiment had ever yet been successful. Some 
have seemed to be temporarily successful, but only so long as they 
have been held together either by some religious tie, and then 
they have broken when the effect of the tie has failed—and there 
are numerous illustrations—or by personal devotion to some one 
leader, and then they have broken when that man has grown 
weary, or when his life has ceased, or when directed by some 
strong chief of chiefs. Then they have only been temporarily 
successful while they have been very few.. When their success, 
apparently, has tempted many to join, then they have broken 
down, and I will tell you why. As long as they were few they 
did not lose the sense of private property, they did not lose sight 
of the advantage they were gaining by their exertions. The small 
community owned its property hostile to that of every property 
around it, and therefore, each one knew in every addition he had 
made to the common stock, the stock was so small that he could 
count his increased riches. I have complained that we have had 
no definition of Socialism, and that complaint would be unfair 
indeed unless I were prepared to give what I believe to be a 
definition. I will do it at once. I say that Socialism denies 
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individual private property. I will show you that it does in the last 
words that fell from the speaker when he had forgotten to speak 
cautiously—and it is not. unnatural; I shall probably do the 
same—it is not unnatural that the enthusiasm of such a meeting 
as this should induce one not to speak cautiously. I am glad he 
did not, because he spoke accurately then from his own position. I 
say that Socialism denies all individual private property, and affirms 
that of the State. (‘‘No.’’) Those who say ‘‘no’’ will remem- 
- ber at present I am not debating with them. They possibly 
may be more intelligent, but this gentleman (Mr. Hyndman) is 
the representative of the moment, and affirms that society 
organised as a State should own all wealth, direct all labour, and 
compel the equal distribution of all produce. I say that is what 
the vague words amount to. What does the collective ownership 
of the means of wealth and the results of labour mean if it does 
not mean that? What does the organised direction of work 
through the State mean if it does not mean that? If the words 
are only counters to jingle in the ears of the hungry, then they are 
no good. I say that a social State would be that state of society 
in which everything would be held in common, in which the 
labour of each individual would be directed and controlled by the 
State, to which State would belong all the results of labour. I 
urge the importance of exact definitions. The gentleman says 
that he represents a body which has isstied some programme, 
One of the persons signing that programme actually complains 
that the opponents of Socialism want too much definition and too 
much explanation of what is to be done, and he says that scientific 
Socialism gives no details. Dare you try to organise society 
without discussing details? It is the details of life that make up 
life. The men who neglect details are lost in a fog. You might 
as well build a house without bricks as discuss a scheme without 
details, and I object to vague phrases which may mean anything 
or nothing, and I object to being told that this must be done by a 
revolution, to be effected by argument if possible. We ought to 
know what is to be done if argument is not possible, and 
I will show you that argument will be impossible within a very 
few moments. The question is ‘‘ Will Socialism benefit the 
English people ?”’ and by “‘ benefit’? I mean permanently improve 
the condition of, and by ‘‘the English people’? I mean the 
majority of the English people. (‘‘ All.’’) I would say “all”? if 
I could, but the man who says “‘all’’ is very likely to do none, 
And I object that if a socialistic state could be realised, it could 
only be done by revolution; that it would require in effect two 
revolutions, one a revolution of physical force, and the other a 
mental revolution ; and I will show you that both of them are 
impossible. (Interruption.) Permit me to say, even if you are 
wiser than myself, you had better hear me first ; to laugh at me 
before hearing me may be socialistic, but it is not common-sense. 
I object that if the two revolutions could be effected, and if Social- 
ism could be realised, then it would be fatal to all progress by 
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neutralising and paralysing individual effort, and I say that 
civilisation has only been in proportion to the energy of indi- 
viduals. Now I have said that in order to effect Socialism in 
this country—and I am only dealing with this country—you would 
require a physical-force revolution, because you would want that 
physical force to make all the present property-owners who are 
unwilling surrender their private property to the common fund ; 
you would want that physical forcé to dispossess them. You say 
‘““by argument if possible,’”? but how many property-owners are 
there? I say that the property-owners are in the majority, not in 
the minority, and I am not going merely to say it, I am going 
to prove it. I am going to prove that the property-holders in 
this country are in the enormous majority. What is a property- 
owner? A property-owner is that person who has anything what- 
ever beyond what is necessary for the actual existence of the 
moment. All savings. in the savings banks, the co-operative 
stores, the building societies, the assurance societies, are property, 
and I will show you that there are millions of working men in 
this country who are in that condition. It is not true that the 
majority are starving. It is bad enough that any should starve ; 
and I and one other in this room at least have given evidence of 
our sincerity in the discussion of this question. It is from no 
ignoring of poverty—of the misery and the terrible crime which 
grow out of it—that I speak, but I say you are hindering the cure 
of it to pretend that the bulk are in that condition, when it is 
the few. Property-owners belong to a class, but the wage-earning 
class are largely property-owners. (Laughter.) I will proveit. Do 
not laugh until you have heard the evidence. Ignorance does not 
give you the right to make a revolution. In old times, before the 
science of medicine was studied, quacks were ready to come for- 
ward to cure every disease, and they did it with thorough honesty, 
with thorough confidence, and with thorough incapacity. Unless 
we test the symptoms we may not agree even about the disease. 
I say, then, that physical-force revolution must fail, because the 
majority are against you, and I say even if it succeeded by the 
energy of those who directed it, that then the crime of it, and 
the terror of it, and the mischief of it, and the demoralisation of 
it would more retard and hinder progress than do any possible 
good. And I allege that those who pretend when they have a 
minority that science has given them the means to equalise 
strength by the use of weapons which were not known in other 
times are criminal. (Interruption.) I would try and coerce you 
by appealing to your brains, but if you have not any I cannot 
help it. But I say that a socialistic State, even if it could be 
realised by force could not be maintained unless you make a 
mental revolution, a revolution in which you alter all present forms 
of expression, a revolution in which you efface the habits of cen- 
turies of education, a revolution in which the use of the words, 
“my house,’’ ‘my coat,’’ ‘‘my watch,’’ ‘my book,” all dis- 
appear. (‘‘Oh!”) ‘‘ Oh,” you say, but why may I have a gold 
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watch? The man in the next street has none. Is there to be 
common lot? Then where the distinction? You say “‘ these are 
details,” and I say yes, they are details that you have not studied. 
I say that every form of expressing private property would have 
to be unlearned, and for that you must cancel all your literature, 
you must unteach all your teachers, you must uneducate all your 
schoolmasters and re-educate them, and a new dictionary will 
have to be invented. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ yes ; but 
in the meantime what becomes of society? Will you direct it? 
I allege that in a socialistic State there would be no inducement 
to thrift, no individual savings, no accumulation, no check upon 
waste. I say that, on the contrary, you would have paralysis 
and neutralisation of endeavour, and that, in fact, you would 
simply go back—you could not go forward. 1 urge that the only 
sufficient inducement to the general urging on of progress in 
society is by individual effort spurred to action by the hope of 
private gain: it may be gain of money, it may be gain of land, it 
may be gain in the praise of fellows, but whatever it is it is the 
individual motive which prompts and spurs the individual to 
action. In this collective Socialism the State would direct every- 
thing, and there could be no freedom of opinion at all, no expres- 
sion of opinion at all except that which the State ordered and 
directed. (‘‘ Rubbish.’’) You say ‘‘ rubbish,’’ and I think you 
correctly express you own thoughts, but at least do not antici- 
pate mine. If I want to lecture now, I hire a hall if I can; 
I get people to come if I can; I pay for announcements if I can ; 
my private risk enables me to do it, or that of those who stand 
by me; it is the same thing. In a State where the State owns 
the lecture hall, who shall have it? May I or some other who 
thinks he can speak? Will the hungry pay for the gas wasted in 
my empty room? How is it to be arranged? Will some com- 
mittee decide whether there shall be such a meeting or not? Do 
not say these are foolish details ; they are details of your system 
which you have to face. A public meeting, who may convene it, 
how many may concur in it, who shall provide the building, who 
pay for it? Ora pamphlet. At present I buy paper and print it, 
if I can get a printer to trust me, or have the means of paying 
him, who prints it for his private profit at his private press. 
Chere will be no private presses and no private printers, no 
private money to pay for it, or if there be then your collective 
holding is a sham and a delusion. How is a newspaper to be 
conducted which requires large capital? May it be conducted 
hostilely to the State? Will the State advance funds for the 
paper to advocate that you may make a revolution? How will 
you arrange for museums and theatres, music-halls and places of 
public resort? (‘[Oh!”) You say ‘‘oh,’’ but’ there must be 
some amusement in life. If you live as dead as the Shakers, you 
will be as pale as the Shakers. They are honest, but they are 
gloomy. They are honest but they are sad, and they are only 
limited in number. Now that is done by private enterprise. How 
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will you induce a great actor to stop here, or a good singer? He 
may get paid in other countries in the world for his private 
benefit, but here he must do it for the common good. How 
will you get great actors and singers at all? Will you train 
them—shall the State select them early? Now people specu- 
late in a special kind of education, and incur the risk, the 
individual risk, in the hope of gaining individual profit. If you 
say these are nothing, then you have not stopped to consider it 
all. How are you to deal with these railways? I prefer that all 
monopoly should be controlled by the State which gives the mono- 
poly. But that is not Socialism. That is not Socialism, for the 
railway is not everybody’s. Persons can only purchase the right 
of travelling upon it for the distance they want to go by parting 
with a portion of their individual earnings. How when the State 
owns railways is it to be managed? Am I to go to Aberdeen if 
I please? Is the poor man who stops, to earn my journey, or do 
you not think of any of these things at all? Omnibuses and cabs, 
how are they. to be regulated when the collective property belongs 
to the organised State—how will you get your cabmen and 
chimney-sweeps? If you organise labour you must pick all these 
men, and who is to be the ‘‘ you’’ to pick them? How is the 
distinction to be made between skilled and unskilled labour? Indi- 
vidual effort regulates all this; State effort would crush it all. You 
talk about foreign produce. How are you going to get it? You 
will have no markets here. (‘‘ Why not?’’) Why, if it is all owned 
by everybody, nobody can sell to anybody. Are you going to send 
unpaid buyers abroad to use their great skill to buy cheaply for 
you. And who are ‘‘you’’? What may the State buy 
abroad ; may it be luxuries for everybody or only for some, and 
if for some, why only for some ; and if no luxuries at all, how are 
you going to get people to act if there is a dead level which nothing 
can go beyond? Is the State to provide a private laboratory for 
scientists and private libraries to give the artist the proper means 
for study, for painting, or for music, or for sculpture ; and, if not, 
how will these be done? And what becomes then of the beauty 
which I think someone is in favour of? (‘‘ Question.’’) There 
would be no encouragement to make beauty. You say ‘‘question,”’ 
but it is the whole question. If you knock beauty out of life, then 
life will not be lived. I am told that property is to be held 
collectively, and one of the points in connection with that is the 
nationalisation of land. Let me show you whom you have to 
deal with then. You have to deal with some millions of people, 
not a handful as some say, not a mere handful of marauders as 
some say. For.example, you have 1,057,000 persons in this 
country holding plots of land, probably in the centres of popula- 
tion, plots from under an acre up to fifteen acres. How are 
you going to get them to give it up? And ought you to try? 
They are not marauders ; 500,000 of them are members of build- 
ing societies and working men, and probably another 200,000 
of them have been. Are you going to fight them, or are you 
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going to leave them their private property, and only own col- 
lectively all the rest? In some words which my able antagonist 
will recognise, it was said force, or fear of force, 1s unfortunately, 
the only reasoning which can appeal to a dominant class, or 
which will ever induce them to surrender any portion of their 
property. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) You say ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ but you 
must use that force against ten millions of the population. 1 will 
show you that ten millions of the population are in possession of 
recorded property. Here are 1,057,000, who represent at least 
four millions—(‘‘ No’’)—they have wives and children. You do 
not regard wives and children. I do. And you who are so in- 
decent when you are here as a steward on the other side to pre- 
serve order, at least set some example. The gentleman was good 
enough to suggest that I should have the first vote when revolu- 
tion came, at least let him be decent here. I say the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, if proposed, would render at once bankrupt 
every life assurance company in the kingdom. They have some 
seventy-five millions of mortgage on landed property. You speak 
of a few thousands ; why, in the ordinary savings banks in 1883 
you have 1,900,000 depositors; the Post-Office Savings Bank 
2,706,612 depositors. Fight these. 


Mr. HynpMan: Mr. Chairman—I must confess when I entered 
this hall I did not expect that 1 had to explain all the details of 
bottle-washers, cooks, and cabmen in the remote future. I must 
honestly say that-it never entered my mind that my opponent 
would adopt that line of argument. He has adopted some other 
lines of argument, more, as it seems to me, germane to the matter, 
and with those I shall deal. I will commence, however, by saying 
that he correctly stated in a certain way the difference between us 
when he said that the difference was between the collective power 
and the individual power, but, as I pointed out in my opening 
address, when all have the votes all are the State. They would, 
therefore, elect for certain purposes all those whom they desired 
to organise their labour. It is just as possible for the worker in 
a factory, in a mine, or on the land to elect those that shall 
organise their labour, and that they should exchange the products 
of that labour with those around them, as it is that somebody 
to-day should take upon himself, owning that property, to organ- 
ise their labour and take from them two-thirds of the labour- 
value they produce. But, Sir, my opponent said that I claimed a 
novelty in this business. I claim nothing of the sort. Nor have I 
ever, in anything I have ever written or said, claimed any novelty 
whatsoever. What I say is this: that we Socialists to-day are 
the direct inheritors of whole generations of those who have 
worked before us, and more especially are we in debt to the men 
who have worked prior to 1848. Such men as Robert Owen. a 
noble and glorious man, who was unable to see the full historical 
development, but he worked hard for co-operation as far as he 
could see it. Such men as Bronterre O’Brien, again, a really 
great man. He demanded the nationalisation of the land, and 
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denouriced the villainy of capital under which the working class, 
as I contend, suffer to-day. Again, there are such men as Oastler, 
Stephens, Feargus O’Connor to a certain point, and many more 
men who worked hard for the cause which we call Socialism 
to-day. It is perfectly true that for organised scientific Socialism 
we are indebted to another great man, a foreigner this time, who 
lived thirty years in our midst, we are indebted to Dr. Karl Marx 
for the organisation, but he said that he himself was deeply in- 
debted to these Englishmen and acknowledged this indebtedness 
in everything he ever wrote. And that being so, I claim no 
novelty. We claim a direct inheritance, and we stand here as 
international Socialists ; besides, that international Socialism we 
must have. But I am told the difference is between revolution and 
reform. The revolution is going on to-day. The revolution is 
here among us. The very fact that we are here debating Social- 
ism to-night, organised revolutionary Sociailsm, is itself a revo- 
lution. I say that two or three years ago it would have been 
impossible to have had this hall crowded by an audience perhaps 
evenly divided between those who agree with Socialism and those 
who are opposed to it, and I say that in itself is a revolution of 
opinion, a mental revolution of that very kind that my opponent 
says we ought to bring about. And what is the mental revolu- 
tion? It is a reflection of the revolution that is going on below in 
the forms of production to-day. The revolution is going on day 
by day ; electricity is supplanting steam, and steam is supplanting 
in other directions the old mechanical powers, and that constant 
competition of machinery with the skilled working man is pro- 
ducing a revolution in his lot, and rendering it more and more 
insecure. Therefore, I say that is not reform, it is revolution. 
(‘‘No.’’) It is revolution, and we make ourselves the mouth- 
pieces of the revolution, and desire to carry it out. Again, I said 
by argument if possible, and:my presence here as a delegate to-night 
shows that we are anxious to convince. Why, Sir, amongst our 
body there are many men who are wealthy to-day who are anxious 
to step down from their position of advantage. (‘‘Oh! oh!” 
laughter, and repeated cries of ‘‘ Name, name.’’) 


The CuairMaN : Gentlemen, be so good as to allow the speaker 
to continue without interruption. If you take up his time I shall 
be obliged to allow him longer than the twenty minutes allotted 
to him. 


Mr. Hynpman: Now with relation to force, my opponent says 
that we are all for force. Is there no force used to-day at all? 
Has he not himself been the victim of force? I take it, Sir, that 
the force of to-day is constantly used within the letter of the law, 
but in spirit illegally, in order to enforce the views of the domi- 
nant class. We are told that argument, therefore, must fail, and 
that if argument fails, then we must resort to force. Now what 
is the position? We know perfectly well that in the long run, 
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unless you succeed by argument, force eventually does decide it. 
But we should be madmen, we should be fools indeed, if we were 
to-day, when we have the rights of public meeting, full right of 
argument, if to-day we were to go before the English people in 
the minority we are and advocate force. We endeavour to convince 
them, and we say we are opposed to force, because we believe 
force destroys but cannot reconstruct ; we appeal to you not to 
bring force on yourselves, not to drive men to desperation—men 
many of whom are at present living in misery, but take hold of 
society around you and organise it for the benefit of all. Now, I 
am told, further, that Socialism denies all individual property 
alike. What did I say? I said, first of all, that we had the right, 
if we could get it, to the means of production. Very well, what 
does that mean? It means that in place of a class having control 
of the land, machinery, the capital, and the credit, that the com- 
munity should take them. I pointed out how in the Post-Office, 
how in the railways, how in the factories, how in the shipping, it 
would be perfectly possible to institute a sane system to-day. 
But who are the shareholders in the railroads; do they ever do 
any good in the world? They are simply using the labour of the 
dead in order to get the labour of the living. I say that the whole 
railway system to-day might be organised just as well for the 
benefit of the community, and far better for all the workers in 
this country than it is to-day under the control of shareholders 
and boards of directors. I have been told that I am lost in fog, 
and that we are quacks, and a variety of other things. Such 
matters as these I never pay any attention to. I remember, Sir, 
the phrase of a famous Frenchman who, on one occasion, when 
an antagonist said that he was a fool, an idiot, a dolt, and a 
variety of other things, said, ‘‘I understand by all these pretty 
compliments that my antagonist does not agree with me.”’ I 
knew that, Sir, before I came here. But I am accused of saying 
that the majority are starving. I never said such a word. I 
never said anything like it. What I said was that the majority 
of the population who had to compete with one another in the 
labour market, either as producers, distributors, or as men who 
use their intellectual powers for others’ benefit, were competing 
against one another for a subsistence wage, and I say, further, 
that when my opponent states that there is this large amount of 
property, he seems to forget that it is not so, and if he will refer 
to the ‘* Economist,” of February 23, 1884, he will discover 
that the savings banks are not a criterion of wealth of the wage- 
earning class. The return shows that the savings are owned by 
others. And with regard to this building society business which 
is brought forward, and the amount of land held by building 
societies, a great many of those lands are mortgaged heavily to 
the capitalist class, and in addition to that, with regard to the 
large number of owners whom my opponent quotes from the Blue 
Books, I would ask him to look at the ‘ Financial Reform 
Almanack,’’ and see how those Blue Books have been fudged up, 
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and how a single owner sometimes figures as eight or ten. But do 
you suppose that even those who hold building allotments are 
going to be dispossessed or injured? Suppose they get in each 
year three or four times the amount of their building allotment. 
As a matter of fact, the value of the labour which they get in the 
shape of wages is not more than one-third or one-fourth of the 
value which they produce. Now that being so, how much greater 
return that is to them than the paltry building allotments, even 
supposing they were not mortgaged back to the capitalist class, 
as so many of them are. And, again, how in any way does this 
small ownership benefit them? Take a period of depression like 
this, what happens? Do you not know the working men wage- 
earners throughout the country are forced to have to resort over 
and over again to their savings, to sell out every little thing they 
have to tide over the period of depression? Look how it is 
to-day. How quickly that property fades away in times of 
depression. The little they have got together is soon gone, 
and very little indeed it is; not certainly enough to induce 
them to reject any system whereby they can obtain the 
means of production and relieve themselves from the domina- 
tion of a class. I am told that there will be no incitement 
to thrift, and that no individual will be interested in doing any- 
thing for the advantage of the community or to elevate himself. 
Sir, I think I may deny that any great thing has ever been done 
for direct personal gain. I believe that a higher end and aim than 
that really has influenced mankind in every great advance that 
has been made. I appeal, Sir, to higher motives that have 
governed, not to low personal greed and profit, which leads each 
man to strive to cut the other’s throat for personal advantage. 
I have yet to learn that Newton, or Simpson, or Darwin, or 
Faraday, worked as they worked for the sake of individual greed 
or individual advantage. They did not. They worked for the 
good of the human race, and because they worked for their 
fellows around them. Faraday himself lived on £400 a year, 
when he might have made four millions in his lifetime if he had 
chosen to patent what he did. He was the greatest chemical 
and electrical genius in his time, and he deliberately determined 
to give up his life to the science he had made his own. That 
has been so over and over again in the history of mankind. 
All the great advances have been made by men, even under our 
present individual system, who were really imbued with the col- 
lective idea. It is said there would be then no high education. 
Why, Sir, what education has been got for the people to-day has 
been really got by the interference of the State. Even to-day 
they cannot get high education. Why? Because the upper and 
middle classes have laid their hands on the endowments intended 
for the benefit of the poor, and taken them to their own advantage. 
That is what class domination does. Universities—to whom do 
they belong to-day? To the upper and middle classes. The 
higher education throughout is, as a whole, shut out from the 
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poor, and I say again that until the organised Democratic State 
comes in to interfere, our education will be the sham that it is 
to a large extent to-day. And amusement, again! It would be 
out of our proceedings, and, therefore, 1 cannot appeal to it, but 
I ask how much amusement is there for working men to-day as 
a whole? How much enjoyment? How much can he use his 
time? I have spoken of this before, of the individuality. My 
opponent says all individuality will be crushed. I say individuality 
is crushed to-day. And not for one class, but for all to a large 
extent. There are many of us who are crushed, although some 
may have means; their intellectual development has been ham- 
pered from their earliest youth by the society around them, for 
they have not been able to emancipate themselves from these 
fetters that are around them in every direction. I say it cramps 
human intelligence to be perpetually thinking whether there will 
be bread and cheese for to-morrow. I say that, so far from 
accumulation not being made, under every old communal form, 
far inferior to that which we are working for, people were always 
a year or two years ahead of their subsistence. Is that so with 
us? Not at all. My opponent himself admits that there are 
many who are constantly on the verge of starvation who are yet 
ready to work. Very well. Then I say such individuality as 
that means degradation, not elevation ; it means injury, not pro- 
gress. I think I have dealt in the main with my opponent’s argu- 
ments. He has asked me to state how a newspaper could be 
brought out under the new system. Well, what difficulty is 
there in the organisation of a body of men to bring out a news- 
paper? It is just as easy under any system of society as it is 
to-day. At this very moment there is being introduced into one 
of the largest printing offices in London a mechanical type-setter ; 
a nice result that will be for the compositors, if there are any 
here, whereby a man sitting at a table could play the types into 
the places it is necessary for them to go into. (‘‘ Why. not.’’) I 
say it is a great advantage, but it is a very nice thing for the 
compositors who would be thrown out as unskilled labourers into 
the street under our present system ; but who would be benefited 
by the newspapers coming out with much less labour under the 
system which we champion. That truth applies in every direc- 
tion. I say that if all are liable to work, the object of all will 
b¢ separ the amount of necessary work; whereas to-day 
oe sehen “Esha class which is living by profit is to increase 

of work in order that they may increase the 
amount of profit. But, again, and with this I will conclude, 
nzee Bee Rone te inp i workers have got what little they 
small communal ste a paca. iL ne what ats they but 
small les? They are societies in which the 
individual sinks himself for the common advantage, and that is 
the only way in which they have gained anything at allo i hat 
is the best evidence that by a wider extension of the same system 
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Mr. BrapLauGcH: I regret that my antagonist imagined that 
some words which I used to the persons who interrupted me 
before I could get out my sentence were intended to apply to him. 
I had a right to apply it to the person who called my sentiments 
rubbish before he heard them. Not one of those words had any 
application, or was intended to have any application, to the 
gentleman I am discussing with. 


Mr. Hynpman: Then I beg your pardon. 


Mr. BrapLauGH: I am told first that I have to consult the 
“* Financial Reform Almanack’’ upon the Blue Books relating to 
land owning. It is hardly necessary for me to do that, because 
I analysed then eleven years ago, and published an analysis of 
them long before they appeared in the ‘‘ Financial Reform 
Almanack,’’ although that is a very admirable publication. But 
no analysis would change the fact that 1,057,896 persons own 
small properties, 852,000 of them being less than one acre— 
(‘‘ they are mortgaged ’’)—and when I am told that they are mort- 
gaged it is perfectly true that the essence of a building society is 
that the men who have not got the £200 to pay for their houses 
are paying it by weekly or monthly instalments in the building 
society, the money being advanced at the commencement to enable 
the purchase to be made. And, therefore, the fact of their being 
mortgaged does not affect it. It is a lessening mortgage, and 
more than half a million of properties have been cleared during the 
last twenty years. The fact of their being mortgaged does not 
affect the argument, and if it does, how will you deal with the 
rest? Then I am told that the savings are not put in by the 
working classes, but by others. There are 4,500,000 depositors ; 
who are the others? Is it the few thousand owners of capital who 
have done it? But you cannot make 4,500,000 of them. I will 
read the figures. There are and there were paid into the savings 
banks in 1883 (not the Post-Office) 417,127,799 ; how could that 
be done by men only earning bare subsistence? It is not true. 
I do not care for the ‘‘ Economist.’’ No; I have a knowledge 
of the people at least as good as any ‘‘ Economist’’ writer. I 
should suggest that when you have 2,300,000 persons members of 
friendly societies that every one of these persons belong to the 
working classes; and when you have 500,000 persons members 
of co-operative societies, I suggest to you that three-fifths of them 
belong to the working classes ; and when you have half-a-million 
of people members of building societies, I suggest to you that half 
of them at least belong to the absolute artisan classes ; and I say 
that if you consider the words ‘‘ working classes’’ to mean 
persons who exist by the sale of their labour, then the whole of 
those belong to the working classes ; and although it is perfectly 
true that the 4,500,000 depositors in the savings banks may include 
many children, yet out of those figures I have read to you you 
cannot have less than two and a-half million adult males—there 
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are more than that—covering at least 10,000,000 in population. 
And what are the figures? The figures are the absolute savings 
left in the savings banks at the end of the year—Post-Office 
savings bank £36,194,000, ordinary savings banks £45)403,000, 
and then we are told that thrift is no good because in bad times !t 
is soon used. But if there is nothing, then in bad times it 1s 
starvation. I am told that man is blinded by thinking of bread 
and cheese for to-morrow. It is not true. (‘‘Oh! oh!”’) It is 
not true. I am asked what good these building societies have 
done. 1 refer you to the great borough I have the honour to 
represent. I tell you that the building society plots have removed 
hundreds of them from squalor into cleanliness, and a whole 
district has grown up larger than the whole of the town in which 
men were in filth and misery, and by their own individual exer- 
tions have earned them clean, healthy, moral homes. You ask me 
what is the good of it, and I answer you that in Lancashire 
during the twenty-five years that I have been familiar with it, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire during the twenty-five years I have 
known it, hundreds of cleanly homes have sprung up in almost 
every district, thousands through those counties, and I say that 
that has made them more moral. I say that while they took no 
thought of bread and hunger for to-morrow they were paralysed 
and indifferent, that they wasted themselves and their lives, and 
I say that while they tried to surround their wives and children 
with comfort, and with thrift in providing for the morrow, they 
were making a new race which would hinder the revolution. You 
say, use argument if possible, if not force must go. Eh! I read 
‘“Gunpowder helped to sweep away feudalism with all its beauty 
and all its chivalry when new forms arose from the decay of the 
old. Now far stronger explosives are arrayed against capital- 
ism.’’ I say it is not true; in this country I say it is a wicked 
lying libel to print it of the working men ; I mean for whom I have 
the right to speak. I say that in the struggles in which they 
took part they would injure none. I say that they have grown 
out of the mad deeds of the old trades unions when men were out- 
laws and had no rights. But I say they rely on the platform 
to-day, on the press to-day, and on the organisation of their great 
bodies to-day, on their congresses to-day, and they regard the 
man as their worst enemy who dare put into the hands of the 
capitalist foe things like that. (A voice: ‘‘ Read a little further.’’) 
I will read as far as I please. I have now another. I am told 
about shareholders in railways, and I find a proposal that they 
shall be expropriated with or without compensation. Without 
compensation ; and the National Debt is to be extinguished. 
Well, but you will then destroy every trade society in England, 
every life assurance company in England, every benefit society in 
England, every Savings bank will be ruined, for they have their 
tegen os, * po ieltae Funds. You do not care for that, 
men when ie ong to the #Baglish peopel), /And then ty cum 

\ y man has a vote the State ceases. It does not, 
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It is quite possible for every citizen to have a vote, and a very bad 
State to be left at the bottom. I am in favour of democracy. 
(‘‘Oh!”’) I ask for the vote. I asked for the vote when some 
of you were opposing it, and I am told that force is used against 
me, and that I am a victim of it. If do not look much like a 
victim: (A voice: ‘‘ You are, though.’’) No, I am not. I am 
winning liberty for those that come after me, by showing respect 
to the law. And then you say that you appeal to higher motives, 
not to greed of gain. I do not appeal to greed of gain alone. I 
pointed out one might be moved by the desire to be known, or 
to be famed. I pointed out all that in the speech I put to you. 
It is not true that there is only the greed of personal gain. But 
it is a good desire to have that greed if you can make those 
around you less miserable, less starving. You say you do not 
.Say the majority are starving. Why then do you pretend that 
the few take, and that the bulk who earn are left without? If 
those words have no meaning, do not use them. You are right 
to modify them here, but you are wrong to print extravagant 
programmes which deceive the people. Take one illustration, for 
example. Here you say that the total annual earnings of the 
country are £1,300,000,000. You say that of that the landlords 
take £1,000,000,000, and that the producers get £300,000,000. 
Where do you get your figures from? I find that the class 
pay income-tax on £,580,000,000 of incomes, and out of that there 
are incomes under 4200 to the extent of 426,000,000. There are 
incomes under £300 to the extent of another 426,000,000. If all 
the rest are capitalists, which they are not, it would only leave 
£528,000,000, as against your £1,000,000,000. It is no use 
flinging about vague figures and big words. It is no use appeal 
ing to the future. The present is here. Do not talk of organising 
the State after you have destroyed this. Take the broom and 
sweep one street clean by individual effort, and do not blow 
bubbles in the air. I am told that the lines of argument I have used 
have surprised. That is hardly my fault, and it should not have 
been your misfortune ; because I have delivered nearly every pro- 
position I have put in the course of six careful lectures, some of 
which have been printed in the journal with which I see your 
name connected. But why are these details not worth dealing 
with? Why do you talk of the bottle-washer—surely he is as 
good as a prince? I belong to the bottle-washers, and I want to 
‘know how our bottles are to be washed. Then you say under the 
Socialistic state a number of men may organise a paper as they 
do to-day. That is not true. They organise a paper to-day by 
clubbing together their private property, but they will then have 
no private property to club together. There will be no private 
paper-maker to buy paper from, no private printer to print it for 
them. Everything will be held by the State, and can only be 
used under the direction of the State. You have not answered the 
propositions I put to you, and unless you answer them I cannot 
deal with them. I did an injustice in suggesting that the pro- 
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positions you put you claim to be new. I thought I heard it, 
and it shows I misunderstood. But there was some claim for the 
newness of speech which opened. But if you refer me to Bron- 
terre O’Brien, Feargus O’Connor, and Robert Owen, you cannot 
unite those three opposite men into a social system ; the whole of 
their plans were opposed, and nobody would say he inherited the 
whole of their policy knowing it, if he gives his antagonist credit 
for knowing anything about it. Well, now I would ask you here, 
and I ask all who have to deal with this to consider the question 
which is really raised, ‘‘ Will Socialism benefit the English 
people? ’’ It is no use saying there are people in filth and misery, 
poverty and crime. We know it, we deplore it, and to the best 
of our ability, even if wrongfully, we have tried for thirty years 
to awaken men to the knowledge of it. You say organised society 
will remedy it. That may be true, but you do not show us the 
plan of organisation. You say everybody having a vote they will 
do right, but I have seen countries where everybody has had a 
vote, and they have done wrong. You do not venture to say 
whether you would have private property or not. You say, first, 
you mean collective ownership, and then say you are not against 
the private property of these people. You cannot blow hot and 
cold. You must be for annihilation of all private property, or else 
your system is of no avail. You say that reform is revolution, that 
electricity superseding steam or gas is revolution. It is a misuse 
of words. New agents to modify old conditions modify and do 
not destroy. It is perfectly true that everything which benefits 
the human kind injures some at the time this benefit comes ; but 
those who judge the world, widely judged by the general benefit 
of the human race, and you appeal to the worst passions when 
you try to incite men amongst the audience who may be com- 
positors who may be driven out by machines. It was what was 
done in the old blanket days. It is what was done in the old days 
in Lancashire. It is what has ever been done by men who deal 
with these great social problems without belonging to, and having 
their hearts in the people. Instead of making the State all- 
powerful, I would make the individual so strong that the State 
would have little left to do. Every State interference with liberty 
is only defensible because of the corrupt social state which we 
have got to remedy. _We are not beginning with a new plan. 
And when you talk of international Socialism, the wants of every 
nation differ, their needs differ, their reasons differ, and their 
aspirations differ. You cannot bring twenty earnest men together 
in any part of the world, but what you find their schemes sug- 
gestions, and the whole of their trains of thought are different to 
one another. These words have no right to be used with possi- 
bility of bad deeds behind them. The hungr 1 3 
strike, and if you tell pr t PO dot ee 
by force if me will P Lae Tere ae Mi tp 8 from gon 
Hei Ri tal he Beep wi ingly, it is the doctrine of the 
oi hi a YS), our money or your life. I will not 
y it you give me your money, but I shall be com- 
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pelled to shoot you if you do not.’? I am glad, short as the time 
is, that at least we have met to exchange some thoughts upon 
this question, but when the speaker says that two or three 
years ago such a discussion would have been impossible, it shows 
that he does not know the history of the country to which I 
belong. Barber, Campbell, Owen, Lloyd Jones, debated this very 
question before crowds as big as this 30, 35, and 40 years ago, 
and those who say no simply do not know the history of their 
own country. Weare for reform. Revolution means destruction 
first. We will cure gradually. If we try to cure immediately, 
we must poison or destroy. We have to deal with generations of 
ill ; it cannot be swept away by one stroke of a magic wand. It 
wants great patience, great endurance, bearing great obliquy. 
All those who preach class war do not know life. Class war is 
murder ; class war is fratricide; class war is suicide; and those 
who rail at the bourgeoisie may have won the right in hard work 
in mine, with pick and shovel, to do it, but if not, they should 
think before they attempt it. 


Mr. Hynpman: Mr. Chairman, friends, and fellow citizens,— 
Before going to any further arguments of my opponent’s I will 
conclude the sentence which he left unconcluded. He says he 
quoted the passage, “‘ gunpowder helped to sweep away feudalism, 
with all its beauty and all its chivalry, when new forms arose 
from the decay of the old ; now far stronger explosives are arrayed 
against capitalism, whilst the ideas of the time are as rife with 
revolution ’’—that cannot be doubted, I think—‘‘as they were 
when feudalism fell. To avoid alike the crushing anarchy of 
to-day ’’—I gave some instances of it in my opening speech— 
*‘ and the fierce anarchy of to-morrow we are striving to help for- 
ward the workers to the control of the State as the only means 
whereby such hideous trouble can be avoided, and production and 
exchange can be organised for the benefit of the country at 
large.’’ Now, Sir, I utterly deny that that passage bears the 
interpretation which my opponent put upon it. I say, Sir, he 
should not, knowing what followed, have stopped where he did. 
I do not think it was quite fair, and I now put it to you whether 
that does not alter the sense entirely of the passage where he 
stopped. I say we are working here, aye, working every day— 
he has worked many years in his cause, and I thank him for what 
he has done; he has done great good; I know it; but I say we 
are working to-day because, perhaps, we see a little farther than 
he does. He has spoken of the great advantage in his own town. 
I do not happen to know the town of Northampton; but he has 
spoken of Lancashire, and says the people there are producing a 
new race, a race stalwart and gallant— 


Mr. BrApLAuGH: I never said so. 


Mr. Hynpman: I beg your pardon, Sir, a new race which 
should withstand the revolution we were advocating. I say 
take the Blue Book of 1875, and let him study the degradation, 
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the physical misery of the populous centres, and then what do you 
say of the new race? I lived in Stockport 25 years ago, and | 
have been back there several times since, and I state positively 
that the people of to-day are punier and more stunted than they 
were 25 years ago. I say that factory work, as admitted to-day 
by the report of every certifying surgeon, means degradation to 
the women and children who work in those mills, and I say if 
that is the new race let us have the old one. Remember, it is 
only by re-organisation that you can stop this miserable degenera- 
tion that is going on absolutely to-day. Again, I am asked with 
regard to the figures which were given, where do you get them 
from? I will tell you. From Mr. Giffen and Mr. Mulhall. Mr. 
Giffen puts the annual income of the country at 1,200 millions 
sterling, Mr. Mulhall at 1,247 millions sterling, to which you 
have to add the amount which comes to this country from foreign 
countries in return for various investments we have there. Now 
then, in the year 1869, Mr. Dudley Baxter, quite as good an 
expert as either Mr. Mulhall or Mr. Giffen, puts the earnings of 
the wage-earning class at 255 millions sterling out of a smaller 
income, and Mr. Giffen himself only six years ago put the earnings 
of the wage-earning class at £338,700,000. When he denied 
that in the ‘‘ Times,’’ I sent the figures to show that he did say 
so, but the ‘‘Times’’ would not print my letter against Mr. 
Giffen. That shows how it is. Therefore, I say, going from 
the figures, upon the system my opponent urges, the work- 
ing class get about one-fourth, or one-third at the outside, of 
the total produce and wealth of this country; and I say that 
all the talk about building societies and all the talk about the 
enormous investments that they have must read like bitter irony 
to men who see 800 millions of their wealth being taken from them 
by the social arrangements of to-day. Again, Sir, I am told 
that Bronterre O’Brien, Feargus O’Connor and Robert Owen 
differed. I know they did; but do not we inherit the learning of 
Aristotle and Plato, although they were absolutely opposed ? 
Certainly we do. We are indebted to both. What I say is this, 
that Feargus O’Connor, as I told you, differed from the other 
two very much, but O’Brien and Owen were both of them Social- 
ists, although in a different way. We are deeply indebted to 
the men who preached the nationalisation of the land, as O’Brien 
did, and as Spence did, and we are deeply indebted to Robert 
Owen, who showed how, if the State were to take possession 
capital might be dominated. He himself did not work that out, 
because he could not, but he showed how it could be done. Read 
his works any of you who doubt—read his ‘‘ Combination Between 
Land and Capital ”’ ; but where he failed was that he had not seen 
the historical development which leads up to State domination 
but that State domination not under the control of a class. as it 
a ae but under the control of the people for the Bonehe of 
petit nae OR ALE universal suffrage of itself would right 

ything. is this very mental change which must be wrought, 
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the mental change we are trying to bring about. I say the 
organised power of the community must be used with the definite 
forces which now dominate them. I never contended for a single 
moment that universal suffrage was alone enough: time, educa- 
tion, organisation, better knowledge are all necessary in order to 
bring about that which we desire, but you will not bring that about 
by simply exalting the individual. As I pointed out to my 
opponent, the one good thing the working classes have done, they 
have done as trade unions, by combination, by sinking the in- 
dividual against the class which is organised against them. They 
must dominate it by organisation. My opponent admits the 
corrupt social State; but this very social State is all round us. 
I am told there is no social war. Is there no social war? What 
happened at Kidderminster the other day? Unfortunately, it 
was attended with violence, but it was begun by the capitalists. 
They began by substituting female labour for men’s labour, in 
order to make more profit. Was not that class war—using a 
man’s own wife against himself? Why, Sir, under the present 
system a man’s foes are indeed those of his own household. His 
own wife and children are brought in to compete with him in the 
labour market. Now I say that this is class war, that we see the 
way in which the war is going on, and we desire that that class 
war shall inure to the benefit of the community and of those, above 
all, who work. But I am told that in dealing with these things 
I omit points that Mr. Bradlaugh puts to me. I say that these 
small matters are as nothing compared to what I have already 
proposed : to give food to all children in school, to the control of 
the land by the people, and by permitting the whole of this country 
to be used, not as it is used to-day, for a comparatively small 
minority, especially the agricultural land. Take the condition of 
the land. Look at the great landowners who dominate over us. 
Look at the Duke of Bedford and the Duke of Westminster, and 
men like those. Is that the result of the individuality my 
opponent wishes to see? I say let us municipalise the land ; let 
us open it to all classes by cumulative taxation as we advo- 
cate. Again, if you take the question of railroads and the 
National Debt. The National Debt was imposed, and the rail- 
roads were sold to the shareholders by a class. The people were 
never represented. They never gave their assent to this most 
egregious monopoly. They have never been asked yet whether 
they approve of these enormous monopolies. They have never 
been asked whether they approve of this indebtedness. I say, 
let it be put to them. Let this question be put boldly before 
them—whether they are willing to sanction what has been done 
by a class, or whether they are not? That is what I say we are 
attempting to do, and we shall achieve it. I am told we are 
appealing to the hungry. We are not. We are appealing here to 
night to’ the educated and to the intelligent, and the men who have 
something ; because we say that hungry men make disturbances 
and riots, but they never made an organised revolution yet. It is 
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the best educated and organised and capable men who have always 
made revolutions in our history. The revolution of 1641 to 1649, 
one of the greatest revolutions in history, was made in the interest 
of the middle classes ; but how was it made? It was made by 
strong, stalwart, well-educated, well-fed men. I say those revo- 
lutions were beneficial; and I say such a_ revolution _to-day, 
although God forbid it should come by force, I trust will come 
with the organised education of all. But I say that such a revolu- 
tion will enhance individuality, it will relieve people from this 
crushing domination of a class, and will enable each man to 
exchange through Communal banks and Communal distributive 
centres. Then men may have and own the fruits of their labour, 
whereby all may benefit. Therefore, I say that what we look to 
is a thoroughly organised England wherein each man will work 
for all, where there will be free exchange of the fruits of labour 
without any profit, and where we shall hold up a really organised 
centre for mankind. 

Mr. BrapLauGcH: I did not gather that the words which were 
read in any way explained or modified these words: ‘‘ Now, far 
stronger explosives are arrayed against capitalism,’’ and I should 
have liked to have known the mind of one of the signers who 
happens to be speaking this evening, what that meant. If it 
did not mean that a stronger explosive than gunpowder was a 
weapon which could and might be arrayed in this war, then it has 
no meaning whatever (‘‘A moral explosive.’’) A moral explo- 
sive stronger than gunpowder. There must be an explosion in a 
vacuum there, I am afraid. Then I am told that the times are 
as rife with revolution now as when feudalism was destroyed. 
It is not true. It is simply words without meaning. No 
evidence was given of it, and to use vague phrases of that kind 
is utterly and wholly misleading. There is a respect for law now 
that did not obtain at all then. There is an industry and saving 
now that did not obtain at all then. I will remind you that every 
matter which has been contradicted, when challenged upon it, no 
sort of reference has been given. I asked who were the others 
of the 4,500,000. Not the slightest explanation is given. My 
definition of Socialism has not been touched—never objected to, 
yet if it be true it is fatal to the whole of the argument that has 
been put to us. Then it has been put upon me that I have said 
there is no class war. I never said so. I rebuke those who try 
to make a class war. There is too much class war. I have 
done my best in my short life to try to diminish it—(a laugh)— 
and those who laugh are probably incapable of comprehending 
either the disadvantage or the work. At least they do not con- 
vey to me the notion that Socialism involves courtesy in its com- 
munication with opponents. (‘‘Oh!’’) I am glad to have 
another illustration of the truth of what I am saying. (‘‘ Ques- 
tion.”’) Then I am told it is not true what I have said about 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, but the point again that I urged was 
not grappled with. I said the homes were better, newer, cleaner, 
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and the only answer made is as to the places they work in. I 
deal with the homes ; it is no use shaking your head ; it was the 
homes I mentioned. I said clean homes had been built, and 
healthy surroundings provided in which a man found the oppor- 
tunity of making his wife and children more comfortable. It is 
true that there are many factories very bad, but it is not true of 
the whole of them ; it is not even true of the majority of them. 
I have been in hundreds of them. My speech will go amongst 
Lancashire and Yorkshire men who work in those mills, and who 
will know whether what I am saying is true or not. In every 
new mill built in the last twenty years the best resources of science 
have been utilised because owners of capital have found that under 
comfortable conditions more is got from the labour, and there- 
fore they do it. Ah! but if that is true it gives the lie to the 
position taken. (‘‘ Ridiculous.’’) You say it is ridiculous. Your 
saying it is ridiculous ts simply to say you are ignorant. Then 
I am told that trade unions work on Socialist lines. (‘‘ No.’’) 
Yes, that was said—by combination and co-operation. But com- 
bination does not involve Socialism, nor does co-operation. Each 
co-operative society owns its own property; each trade society 
watches its own interest, and it is because they are their own 
interests that they try to watch them. What they have learned 
is that by meeting together in congresses year by year they may 
not waste their efforts in fighting, and may turn them to the real 
utilisation of their advantages. Then I am told ‘‘ we want the 
control of the land.’’ But how? And what will you do with that 
1,000,000 of people? You have said nothing about that. You 
say that the nation has not approved of the railways being con- 
structed as they are, but that does not give you the right to steal 
them. There are poor people who own shares as well as rich 
ones, poor people whose livelihood depends on them. You ought 
to deal with details, and if you are incapable of details you have 
no right to try and move the people. You say that you have 
not appealed to the starving. I say you have told the whole of 
the wage-earning class that they are starving. You say to-day 
the worn-out wage-slaves of our boasted civilisation look hope- 
lessly at the wealth which they have created to be devoured only 
by the rich. I tell you that is not true. I have always claimed 
that they take too much, but it is not true that they take all. It 
is not true that the State has educated the people; the people 
have educated themselves. They won cheap papers against the 
State ; they sold the unstamped press, and broke through against 
the State. Lancashire men and Yorkshire men did it. In Stock- 
port, which you say you know, thirty men lay in gaol on Christmas 
Day to win this education. When you used the three names 
and spoke of the system from them, and I show you the system 
contradicts it, all you say is we inherit all their wisdom. So every 
generation inherits the whole of the wisdom of the generations 
which go before, but it is not Socialism ; it is individual effort that 
gained the wisdom. The individual Aristotle who wrote, the indi- 
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vidual Plato who spoke, the individual Bronterre O’Brien who 
taught, and these men would have been crippled in your Socialistic 
State, which would have left them no platform, no hope. I know 
that in appealing to the miserable you may move them by their 
misery, but you will not cure their misery by preaching revolu- 
tion. You say you desire revolution. You say you are clamour- 
ing for it. These are the words you use; you say, ‘We are 
urging it on,’’? and I say it is the duty of every honest man to 
delay revolution. Revolution, if it must come, is terrible ; if it 
must come, it is horrible ; revolution means ruined homes beyond 
it. I speak for the public which through generations of pain and 
toil gradually has climbed towards liberty—liberty that you are 
claiming still; who are ready to suffer some if they may redeem 
much ; who know that the errors of yesterday cannot be sponged 
away in a moment to-day ; and who would try slowly, gradually 
to mould, to modify, to build, and who say that those who preach 
international struggle and talk vaguely about explosives are play- 
ing into the hands of our enemies, and giving an excuse to coerce 
us. 


Mr. HynpmMan: Friends and Fellow Citizens,—It is now my 
pleasant duty to ask you to accord a hearty vote of thanks to the 
honoured English gentleman who occupies the chair. He is a 
man whose life has been devoted to working in the interests of 
the poorer classes of this country ; a man who, twenty years ago, 
took the chair-for Socialists when no other man dare; a man, 
who, in conjunction with his friends, stood forth on behalf of trade 
unions when they were abused and denounced by all the upper 
classes of this country. I say we owe him for his presence here 
to-night, and the admirable way in which he has conducted this 
meeting, our sincere thanks, and I ask you to join with us in 
giving him a very cordial vote. 


Mr. BrapiauGH: I have pleasure in seconding that vote. I 
have learnt many lessons from your chairman 25 years ago, lessons 
which have served me, and I desire to tender him my thanks while 
I second the proposition that you give him yours. I desire to 


thank you who have listened patiently to some things that have 
offended you. 


The resolution was carried with acclamation. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen,—I am very much obliged to you 
for the very kind way in which you have given this vote of thanks. 
My duty to-night has been an extremely easy one. As you have 
seen, the meeting has conducted itself in the most orderly manner ; 
and the credit of it is entirely and alone due to you, and to the 


good temper with which the two disputants have carried on the 
discussion. 
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Is Socialism Advantageous to the 
Individual ? 


Report of Public Debate at the Albion Hall, Earby, on Wed- 
nesday, October 16th, 1907, between Mr. Harry Quelch, editor 
of ‘‘ Justice ’’ (affirmative), and Mr. C. H. Moore, Conservative 
Registration Agent for the Skipton Division (negative). 

Mr. S. V. Heap (Earby), who presided, bespoke a fair and 
impartial hearing for the speakers, and then called upon 

Mr. H. Quetcu, who opened in the affirmative, and occupied the 
first half-hour. He said: The question, Mr. Chairman, as stated 
by you, which we are to discuss this evening, is: ‘‘ Is Socialism 
Advantageous to the Individual?’’ I am here to maintain that it 
is; I am here to maintain the affirmative. First of all, I must 
apologise for my presence on this platform, because I feel my 
own inadequacy to deal properly with and maintain efficiently the 
cause which I am here to represent. .That.is all the more reason 
why I should throw myself upon your generosity, and ask you 
to bear with me even when you may think I am not doing justice 
to my own side. At any rate, I am perfectly confident of the 
righteousness and the justice of my side, and if there is any failure 
so far as Socialism is concerned in this debate it will be due to 
the fact that Socialism has a poor advocate. The question is: 
“Is Socialism Advantageous to the Individual?’’ Of course I 
was not responsible for this being the subject of the debate; I 
did not select it. As a matter of fact it seems to me that the 
proper question would be: Would Socialism be advantageous 
to the individual? because we have not got Socialism as yet. 
Or we might put it in another way, and ask ourselves: Is the 
present system advantageous to the individual? because it is not 
Socialism which is on its trial ; it is the present system which is on 
its trial. Socialism is in a position of having no responsibility ; 
Socialism has nothing to answer for ; Socialism stands as a theory 
of organised human society, based upon a knowledge of past 
history, and a recognition of the fact that human society is the 
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result of ages and ages of evolution, and that in all its material 
relations and circumstances human society depends upon 
material things. Socialism, I say, is such a theory ; but, apart 
from that, Socialism is an indictment of the present system of 
society, and it will not be sufficient for my friend to say all sorts 
of hard things about the proposals of Socialism. What he has 
to do,is to defend the present order of society, because we main- 
tain that from the present order of society and from all the evil con- 
sequences which arise from it, there is no escape except by Social- 
ism. That is our position. If there is any other way of escape 
then the responsibility rests with my opponent and with the party 
which he represents for not having long ago discovered it. We 
arraign the modern system of society, and we say it is based upon 
injustice, fraud and robbery ; we say it is not Socialism but Capi- 
talism that is arraigned before the bar of public opinion. ‘‘ Who 
seeks: my monument, look around,’ runs the inscription on the 
monument of Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral. We 
say, let him who seeks a monument to Capitalism, as bolstered up 
by both the Liberal and Tory Parties for centuries, let him who 
would seek its justification, look around, and in that glance he 
will see that the basis upon which modern human society stands is 
condemned. What are some of the evidences upon which I base 
that contention? We are told by the present Prime Minister, on 
the authority of Mr. Charles Booth, that there are about thirteen 
millions of our population living on the poverty line. Thirteen 
millions of people in this the greatest, the richest, the most 
Christian and the most civilised country in the world, on the verge 
of starvation! Is not that a circumstance to give us pause? Is 
that a circumstance which is advantageous to the individual? You 
cannot lay that fact to the charge of Socialism ; that charge must 
be laid against the present order of society. There are also tens of 
thousands of fallen women on your streets. Something is some- 
times said about the little regard that Socialism has for the family 
and for the sanctity of marriage. Why, your present marriage 
system is based solely upon material conditions, buttressed by 
prostitution ; and, judged on the ground of the sanctity of mar- 
riage even, your modern system of society stands condemned. 
One hundred and twenty-two thousand little children go daily 
hungry to school in one centre of civilisation alone in this great 
imperial country of ours ; and there is a proportionate number in 
every other centre shea ane ans land. These are things which 
our friends the Liberals and the Tories are responsible for, in so 
far as they are responsible for buttressing up the present system 
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of society. These things don’t arise from Socialism, because 
Socialism is not existent. Not only so, but everything that has 
been done in order to mitigate the evils of modern society, every- 
thing that has been done to modify its worst features and to 
restrict its worst results, has only been done by adopting the 
principles of Social-Democracy. That is to say, all social progress 
has been on the lines of Socialism. Socialism is not a mere 
visionary theory which we have created up in the air. It is an 
explanation of the development of society. It says that human 
society is an evolved organism, and that all individuals are 
interdependent. There is no such thing as absolute individualism 
in society, and the only way in which individual freedom can be 
secured is by giving the whole of society complete mastery over 
its material means of existence. Socialism starts with this funda- 
mental principle that, in-any community where the whole of the 
people do not, either individually or collectively, own the means ot 
production, there is slavery, because that portion of the community 
which has no ownership or control over the means of production 
is absolutely dependent for its existence upon those who do own 
the means of production. We say that is what we have existing 
to-day. My friend Mr. Moore will not contradict this fact : 
that you have certain needs as human beings. That is not a 
question of belief or political creed, or anything of that kind. As 
human beings we have certain material requirements. We must 
have food, clothing and shelter, and it is not advantageous to the 
individual that he be deprivel of any of these things. You cannot 
have food and clothing and shelter unless you have access to the 
source of all these things, in the land. But the land to-day is the 
property of a small class; the rest of the people only live here 
on sufferance. We are told that ‘‘ The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head’’; and it is absolutely true of the overwhelming 
majority of the population of these islands, except so long and so 
far as they are able to pay another class for permission to lay their 
heads somewhere. The land belongs to a small class, which owns 
all the great means of production. Without these means of produc- 
tion, without the land—the source of all wealth and all the means 
of production which provide the labour for the production of 
wealth—human existence is impossible. And yet all these things 
are owned by a class, and the rest of the community is absolutely 
dependent for its means of existence upon the class who own all 
these things. I should like to know how Mr. Moore is going to 
contradict that principle. If he is, I should like him to say what 
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advantage to the individual the present system offers in respect 
of the overwhelming majority of the people of this country, some 
30,000,000, who live in absolute subjection to the class which owns 
and controls the means of production. Let him remember also 
that anything that has been done in the direction of improving the 
material conditions of the people, anything that has been done to 
modify, mitigate or restrict the evil consequences of this class 
ownership of the means of production, has been done solely by 
the application of the principles of Social Democracy. Take any 
one thing you like. Mr. Moore, I suppose, would scarcely propose 
that we should hand over the ships of our Navy to some private 
individual. And if not, why not? If private property in the land 
is a good thing, why not private property in the ships of our 
Navy? If any Socialist proposed that we should sell our ships to 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. Carnegie, or to Germany 
or France, I expect the whole of the Tory Party would be up in 
arms and say that no more treasonable proposal was ever made. 
You must have your Navy to defend your shores ; but we Social- 
Democrats say that it is still more important to have shores to 
defend. At the present time they are not your shores. They are 
the shores of any millionaire who likes to come over and buy 
them. He can come and put up notice-boards that ‘‘ trespassers 
will be prosecuted,’’ and yet we say ‘‘ This is my own, my native 
land.’’ What, I ask you, further, is the use of the ships of your 
Navy without the coal to fire them? They would lie absolutely 
useless logs on the ocean unless you supply them with coal. But 
the coal is private property! You have no rights over the mineral 
wealth of your own country, it belongs to individuals who are selling 
it as rapidly as they can ; they want to get rid of it ; not, perhaps, 
because they are anxious to get it out of the country, but simply 
to make a profit, because all they are concerned about is the 
making of profit. If the public well-being and the general good, 
if even the physical health and life of the people suffer in conse- 
quence, it is of no importance to the owner so long as he can make 
a profit! And these worthy gentlemen who own your mineral 
wealth will not only have all the coal shovelled out of the country 
and sent abroad to the disadvantage of the national defence, but 
they would actually shovel all the land of the country out until 
there was nothing left but a big hole, through which you could 
drop into the Antipodes, if it would pay them to do it. Socialism 
means that all these things necessary for human existence should 
be common property. We say the land is essential to national 
existence ; we say that no individual liberty is possible for the 
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majority of the people while all these things are owned by any 
single individual or by any class in the community ; and the only 
way in which you can secure individual liberty is by making them 
public property. If it is wrong that these things should be public 
property, and it would be disadvantageous that these things so 
essential to your existence should be made public property, I 
would suggest that Mr. Moore and his party should proceed to 
undo all that has been done in the direction of creating public 
property. Why not make our public roads private roads, our 
public parks private parks, our public halls private halls? Surely 
if it is well that we should have public parks in which to disport 
ourselves (after all, they are not necessary to our very existence), 
surely it is still more necessary we should have our land and 
mineral wealth, which are absolutely essential to our very exist- 
ence—that land over which you sometimes wax so patriotic? 
Surely, I say, it is essential that this national land of yours should 
be really national land, and not the property of any individual 
or class. I say it is only along the lines of public control and 
public ownership, it is only by the application of Socialistic prin- 
ciples, that any benefit whatever has been secured for the people. 
Take only one thing: Education. All that has been done in 
this direction has been done by anti-Socialists—by Liberals and 
Tories, the people who are always opposed to Socialism, who are 
never tired of denouncing Socialism, and yet who, like the lady, 
‘* Swearing she would ne’er consent, consented.’’ Look at Educa- 
tion. For thirty years we were trying to create a national system 
of education on the lines of voluntary effort, with a little Govern- 
ment assistance, and for thirty years there was not school accom- 
modation for half the children. That led to the passing of the 
Compulsory Education Act of 1870. Not that anybody believed 
in it! ‘The people who passed that Act did not believe in it. But 
they passed it, and I challenge Mr. Moore and his party if they 
are prepared to repeal that Act. If they are not prepared to repeal 
it, it is rather too late in the day to ask, ‘‘ Is Socialism advanta- 
geous to the individual?’’ Having made Education compulsory, 
it was found that you could not get a large percentage of the 
children into the schools because of the fees. We Social-Demo- 
crats were the first body to agitate for free education. We 
agitated, and what happened? The very party with which Mr. 
Moore is allied passed an Act which practically made elementary 
education free. Once more, like the lady who, “‘ protesting she 
would ne’er consent, consented,’’ the Tory Party consented and 
passed free education. Then having got all the children into the 
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schools, we found it was impossible to educate a very large 
number of them because they were physically unfit to be educated in 
consequence of the material conditions; their lack of food and cloth- 
ing. Weare agitating now for the free feeding of all the children. 
We are getting along! The Liberals have passed a Bill for 
providing meals voluntarily by the Education Authorities ; and 
when Mr. Moore’s party comes into power, they, still protesting 
~ they will have nothing to do with Socialism, will go a step further, 
and provide the meals for the children. Take the question of the 
unemployed. It is claimed that existing circumstances give an 
incentive to industry. So far from that being the case, the present 
system of class-ownership of the means of production means the 
enslavement of the producers, and gives no incentive to industry 
whatever.. It gives, on the contrary, an incentive to idleness. 
Under the present system the greater the wealth produced, the 
larger is the number of people thrown out of employment, the 
greater competition there is in the labour market ; with the conse- 
quent lowering of the wages of those employed, producing 
universal stagnation. That is the amount of incentive you give to 
industry under the present system! Under Socialism, with the 
means of production owned by the people, every improvement in 
production, every increase in wealth and in the productivity of 
labour would add to the leisure, the pleasure, the enjoyment and 
wealth of the whole community. To-day there is naturally no 
incentive to industry, no incentive to invention. Inventions are 
kept out of the field because it would not pay anyone to put them 
on to the market, and because it would do some injury to some 
monopoly. I happen to be in the printing trade, and I know at 
the present time of a particular machine quite as efficient and 
effective, and half the size and half the cost of the principal 
machine in use, and you cannot buy it because the monopolists 
of the latter machine are determined to keep it out of the market, 
because they know it would injure their monopoly. Under Social- 
ism that would not be the case ; everyone would have an interest 
in increasing inventions. John Stuart Mill says it is doubtful if 
all the mechanical inventions the world has ever seen have 
lightened the day’s toil of a single human being. It is true, they 
have done nothing of the kind. You are having sweating exhibi- 
tions all over the country to-day. That in itself is a condemnation 
of the modern system of society. Half a century ago Tom Hood 
wrote his. “‘ Song of the Shirt,’’ and there are just as many victims 
of low wages and bad conditions of labour to-day as there were 
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true, but so long as the machinery is in the hands of a class, and 
used, not for the purpose of producing wealth but for exploiting 
labour, the worker has no means of benefiting by machinery ; in 
fact, the more effective the improvements in machinery become 
the greater is the slavery of the men who serve and tend them. 
Socialism would change that, because under Socialism every 
improvement in machinery would mean greater leisure, pleasure 
and wealth for all. Socialism would be an incentive to the develop- 
ment of the individual, and the industry of the individual, because 
Socialism would practically apply the dictum of St. Paul: ‘If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.’’ It is sometimes said 
that Socialism proposes that you should take the thriftless, the 
idle and the extravagant, and place them in a position to live in 
luxury at the expense of the industrious, the thrifty, and the 
frugal. If that were all we wanted, we should cease our agitation 
at once, because that is precisely what we have to-day. We want 
the material means of existence to become common property, to 
be used for the common good of all. But it is understood under 
Socialism that every man is going to do his share of the work of 
the world, and Socialism presupposes that there would be leisure 
for all for the development of all those higher and nobler charac- 
teristics of humanity which to-day are crushed under the iron heel 
of commercialism. We maintain that a step towards securing 
that and mitigating some of the worst evils of the commercial 
system is to secure State recognition of its duty to provide employ- 
ment for every man who is out of work. We say you have no 
right to point the finger of scorn at any man who is unemployed 
and say he is an idle vagabond who would not work if he had the 
opportunity. You have no right to do that until society provides 
every man with the opportunity to work. I, with others, had 
some time ago the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Balfour on 
this subject, and he protested against any such idea that it was 
the duty of the State to provide employment. Such an idea was 
monstrous! I said, ‘‘ That is a very dangerous doctrine for a 
Tory Minister. As soon as you deny the duty of society to those 
people, then you leave those people free to deny their duty to 
society.’’ If you stand for free competition, let us have the free 
competition of the old barbaric age; abolish the policemen and 
the standing armies ; let us fight, and let the best man win. We 
don’t want your artificial competition, and it is dangerous for any 
man calling himself a Conservative to deny the primary right of 
any member of society to live. If you admit his right to live you 
must admit his right to live by his own labour, because he can 
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have no right to live on the labour of other people. If you admit 
his right to live by his own labour, then the first duty which society 
owes to every one of its members is that the opportunity of doing 
so is provided. Mr. Balfour denied it, but once more, like the 
lady, ‘‘ Swearing he would ne’er consent, consented.” We see 
the Tories, for the first time in history, passing an Unemployed 
Workmen Act which, whatever it may or may not have done, 
embodies the principle I have enunciated—that it is the duty 
of the State to provide the opportunity of self-supporting work for 
every one of its members. These things have been done by our 
opponents. Why? Education, Unemployed Workmen Act, Fac- 
tory Acts—why? Not for the love of us Socialists, but because 
the force of circumstances compelled them. That is the strength 
of the Socialist position. There is no choice. You have either 
to press forward to the collective social ownership of the means 
of production, or go back to complete individual ownership. You 
cannot go back. Do you propose that the Education Acts or the 
Factory Acts should be repealed? Do you propose that your 
public parks, roads, trams, gas and waterworks should be handed 
over to private ownership and control? If you are not prepared 
to do that, I say you cannot stop where you are. Our friends the 
enemy have carried these measures because the force of circum- 
stances, the social and economic development of humanity, made 
them necessary. We say that to-day it is too late to talk about 
the impossibility of collectivism or the disadvantage of collec- 
tivism. Whether you like collectivism or not, whether collec- 
tivism is advantageous or disadvantageous, you have collectivism 
to-day. Your railways are not individual property ; your mines 
are not individual property ; all your industries to-day are collec- 
tive. They are collective property in the hands of shareholders, 
who, however, only hold and control them as a means of pro- 
ducing profit. It is for our friends on the other side to say 
whether they think it just or even possible for this state of things 
to remain, or if we must not rather press on to complete social 
ownership—Social-Democracy. When these things that are to-day 
collective property become the common property of the com- 
munity, to be used for the good of all, what we argue for in the 
name of Social-Democracy will be realised, and then will the 
people be masters of the material resources of their own country. 
Then only will they have the opportunity of developing all that is 
best and noblest in human nature; then only will the material 
means of existence be free to all; then only shall we have a condi- 
tion of human society in which every man, woman and child shall 
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have the opportunity of a better and a happier life than any have 
hitherto enjoyed. (Applause.) 

Mr. Moore was next called upon to substantiate his negative to 
the proposition, being also allowed half an hour to reply to Mr. 
Quelch. He said: Most of you are familiar with the reasons for 
this debate, and I feel sure that as you have listened so respect- 
fully to Mr. Quelch you will accord me a similarly respectful 
hearing. The object of to-night’s debate is not that either I shall 
get at Mr. Quelch or that Mr. Quelch shall get at me. The object 
is to get at the truth: to find out whether Socialism is or is not 
advantageous to the individual. Now I must quarrel with Mr. 
Quelch at the outset, because he laid down the very remarkable 
dictum that Socialism has no responsibility : that Socialism not 
being responsible for the-present state of affairs is not responsible 
to society whatever. But if Socialism be judged on present-day 
conditions, surely we are not going to accept the appointment of 
a judge without attaching some responsibility to the judgeship. 
Whatever may have been the conditions and circumstances in the 
past, whatever may be detrimental to the individual at the present 
time, if Socialism is to be set up as a panacea forall the ills that 
society is heir to, if Socialism is put before us as a means that is 
going to remedy all these evils, we have a right to examine it, 
and see what responsibilities are going to be attached to it. Con- 
sequently, I say that the position is not to be accepted that 
Socialism has no responsibility. Socialism has a very extreme 
responsibility. If Mr. Quelch and his friends found their oppor- 
tunity for putting into practice their doctrines to-morrow morning, 
and commenced to manage the affairs of the State, undoubtedly 
they would have a serious responsibility. And before we consider 
whether we will put them in that position or not, we must consider 
the responsibility that will attach to the office. As I have said on 
this platform before, Socialism is a theory. It is nothing new. I 
want you to particularly note that in times past Socialism in 
various forms has been tried and tried again. It is not necessary 
for me to refer to the various experiments that history records. 
During the French Revolution you had Socialistic experiments 
propounded and tried, and you know the result. You know also 
that in our own country Robert Owen in the early part of the 
nineteenth century tried to induce the people to accept very similar 
theories to the present ones. We know the theories of St. Simon, 
the doctrines of Fourier, of Louis Blanc in France, and we know 
the Socialism that was advocated in Germany by Karl Marx. 
There is one salient point I want to draw your attention to in all 
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these experiments, viz., that in every case, without a single éxcep- 
tion, they invariably failed. With regard to Socialism, in what- 
ever country it has been tried, and whatever methods have been 
adopted, it stands forth as a remarkable fact that it has invariably 
failed. Now the business of this evening is to discuss Socialism 
in its modern and present-day character, and to ascertain its 
probable effect on the individual. Mr. Quelch began by stating 
that we must have the abolition of private ownership, that we 
must have the land and the means of production in the hands of 
the State. ‘‘ The land belongs to the people.’’ In the words of 
the French Anarchist Proudhon, ‘‘ La propriete c’est le vol”’ 
(‘‘ Property is theft’’). The landed proprietor then is in posses- 
sion of something that he has robbed from somebody else, and 
the proposed remedy is to steal it back again from him. But even 
that remedy is a fallacious one, because, if you consider for a 
moment, if you are going to take the land in that way, what 
becomes of the past history of every nation that has existed in the 
universe? You are going to deny the right of conquest, and are 
going to say that everything pertaining to the history of nations, 
the progress of civilisation, and of commercial development, has 
proceeded on absolutely immoral and unjustifiable lines. Take the 
position of the thrifty working man here in Earby and Barnolds- 
wick, and in the district. You have innumerable instances of such 
aman, who, by the accumulation of savings, has saved a sufficient 
amount to invest in property or other investments to bring in a 
return that will keep him from the workhouse in his old age. 1 
should like to know what Mr. Quelch proposes to do with that 
particular individual capitalist. Is he going to sequestrate the 
whole of his property? Are the savings of a lifetime that have 
been accumulated by hard and honest toil to be dubbed ‘‘ un- 
earned increment,’’ to be collected into the Socialist pool along 
with other accumulations acquired by Socialistic methods? If the 
land belongs to the people, practically every civilised Power on the 
face of the globe must be condemned for illegal depredation. If, 
however, the State accept Socialism, how shall the land come back 
to the people? You have two methods, and one method is to 
acquire the land by compulsory purchase and pay the present 
owner on sound commercial and honest lines the present market 
value of the land. That is one method. The only other method 
is pure and unadulterated confiscation, and, as the representative 
of the Social-Democratic Federation, I should be interested to learn 
which of the two particular methods Mr. Quelch and his party 
are prepared to adopt. Suppose you adopt the first method, and 
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decide to purchase the land by buying out the landowners, I 
suggest to you that as a commercial venture that would be a very 
bad bargain. The purchase money required to carry out this 
scheme would produce a lower rate of interest on the capital than 
could be obtained in almost any other direction. In the case of 
agricultural land that-would be particularly evident. In urban 
districts you never know what the value of your particular invest- 
ment may be owing to constantly fluctuating circumstances, and 
a national investment in that direction would be of a very 
dangerous character. Mr. Quelch, in dealing with land national- 
isation, would repudiate the National Debt. (Mr. Quelch: Hear, 
hear.) I put it before you that land nationalisation would, among 
_other things make all ground rents and all mortgages, in which the 
funds of nearly every mutual benefit society are invested, abso- 
lutely worthless. _-It would rob the farmer and the market 
gardener of all the capital they had sunk in improving and culti- 
vating their holdings. Savings bank depositors would see the 
proceeds of their thrift swept away by the repudiation of the 
National Debt, which Mr. Quelch, on behalf of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation, says is one of the ‘‘ immediate reforms which 
Socialists demand.’’ By the National Debt is meant all public 
debt, local as well as imperial. All savings and accumulations 
would be swept away, and what should we get in return? Well, 
we have got a beautiful and idealistic theory propounded by Mr. 
Quelch ; but I suggest that the working men of to-day would prefer 
to look forward to something more tangible than a ‘‘ beautiful 
theory.’’ When you estimate the effects of Socialism you have got 
to take into consideration the position of the small property owner. 
He deserves rather more consideration than the rich property 
owner. The very rich, in the event of Socialism becoming a 
governing power, would have time to save some portion of their 
wealth—all, in fact that was mobile—before the Socialist storm 
broke ; the little man would lose everything, and, according to 
authorities, the little property-owner possesses in small holdings of 
land, houses, in savings banks, in buildings and friendly societies, 
etc., property to the value of nearly one thousand millions sterling. 
That is not ‘‘ unearned increment,’’ but the savings of many men 
and women during many years, but it would be swept into the 
communist coffers along with the plunder of the rich, to be used 
—how, or by whom? Mr. Keir Hardie says it would be foolish 
to speculate; Mr. Jowett says he doesn’t know. But we have 
heard something about the Poplar Guardians, and about West 
Ham, and we have a feeling that we would not like our savings to 
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be handed over to.a party who would manage English institutions 
on these lines. It is a very common habit with most Socialists to 
speak of capitalists as if they belong to one class, cut off from the 
rest of the world, and selfishly battening on the labour of the 
labouring class. The capitalist is denounced as a vampire and as 
a robber. If that be true, then thousands of working men are 
robbers. Say you have got £50 in the savings bank ; you own 
your own house; you are a shareholder in a co-operative society, 
or a member of a friendly society. Then, according to the 
Socialist doctrine, you are a capitalist and a robber. Socialism 
would confiscate the property of the rich equally with the property 
of the poor. There is an immense amount of property in the hands 
of the working classes. Mr. Mallock, in his publication, ‘* Labour 
and the Popular Welfare,’’ has shown first that the entire rental 
derived from land is only 16 per cent. of the total assessed to 
income-tax ; secondly, that large land owners—that is, owners 
who hold more than a thousand acres—receive less than 
429,000,000 per annum in rental, while the remaining 470,000,000 
of rental is divided among 950,000 landowners, whose rentals 
average 476 a year. Worked out, it means, on the communal 
prirciple, that if the whole of the land were confiscated, and its 
rental appropriated by the community, each man would receive 
about 2d. per day, and each woman 14d. a day, so that you would 
get precious little benefit from the policy advocated by Mr. Quelch. 
You have had other remedies in times past to deal with the land 
question. Mr. Henry George proposed to tax the land at its full 
value. Well, that is robbery again, pure and unadulterated. 
How do our Socialistic friends propose to proceed? Their idea is 
to solve the problem by the transfer of private property in land 
and capital into collective property. Now they can only do that 
under one condition. That condition is that the Socialist Party 
must first come into possession of political power. Consequently, 
we see the present-day struggle on the part of the Socialists 
throughout the country to secure public office whenever and where- 
ever possible. And it is interesting to note the results. You have 
got allurements put before you, you have attacks upon every 
organisation that will assist the Socialists to attain political power ; 
but I ask you to notice, whenever you have had Socialist doctrines, 
local or otherwise, applied, what has been the result? You have 


had Municipal Socialism, but can you point out an instance where 


Municipal Socialism has succeeded? Municipal Socialism, as we 
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have seen it in this country, presents a very instructive problem 


Take the expenditure of Poplar Workhouse. Between I9g01 and 
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1905, when there was a Socialist majority practically governing 
the administration, the expenditure went up by £62,283. Yon 
had Socialist regimes in Battersea, Camberwell, as well as in 
Poplar, and during the period of Socialist administration in these 
particular districts the rates went up to 8s. 4d., 9s., and 12s. in 
the pound respectively. High rates mean high rents ; high rates 
and high rents mean strangling the capitalist and the employment 
of labour in that particular locality ; and I can give you instances 
of how industries went away from those districts during this 
particular period. That meant also swelling the ranks of the un- 
employed. But for the extravagant regime of the Socialist 
administration in those districts the industries might have been 
retained. One more word about municipal trading. Mr. Holt 
Schooling, who is an accomplished statistician, has made an 
investigation of municipal trading, and he states that 1,060 repro- 
ductive undertakings carried on by municipal authorities were 
being worked at a net yearly loss of 54 millions pounds sterling, 
593 were being worked at a confessed loss, 463 at an alleged profit, 
shown on paper, but only by omitting provision for depreciation, 
and four were stated to yield neither profit nor loss. If the 
‘‘ ordinary individuals possess the power to produce more than is 
sufficient for their wants,’ and labour ‘‘can carry on every 
industry with ease,’’ why don’t the Socialists set up a national 
workshop of their own. There is plenty of capital available, for 
the trade unions possess four millions sterling. At present a 
great deal of it is invested in Government stock and other gilt- 
edged securities—a rather peculiar comment on present-day Social- 
ist proposals! I have not the slightest doubt that if this new idea 
that Iam suggesting were taken up, the various Socialist Labour 
leaders would readily invest these thousands in launching such a 
scheme, because they are never tired of stating that labour is the 
source of all wealth. Then why on earth don’t you Socialists 
practice what you preach? I suggest to you that it is because 
Socialism largely appeals to the imagination that it is daily 
gaining adherents. It would give to the lazy a workless Paradise, 
to the poor an Eldorado of riches, to the struggling a world of 
unruffled calm ; and to all plenty without the necessity of personal 
effort. Is it any wonder that. Socialism seems to have succeeded ? 
And yet it has never in a single instance permanently materialised. 
Every single attempt to put its theories into practice has broken 
down. It is quite true that there have been, and are many, col- 
lectivist institutions operative in this country. But collective or 
co-operative effort is not necessarily Socialism. Socialism involves 
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collectivism, but collectivism is not Socialism. No single example 
of Socialism can be discovered to-day. The Post-Office is the 
nearest example I know, but it hardly fulfils a single one of the 
conditions that present- fay Socialism demands. Municipal tram- 
ways, gas, water, and so forth, are not Socialism. The work- 
house system or the prison are the nearest approach I know, 
unless it be the National. Debt, which Mr. Quelch wants to 
repudiate. There is a very great deal of meaningless ‘‘ termino- 
logical inexactitude’’ in the vocabulary of Socialism, and there is 
great misuse of words. It subverts most of the accepted ethical 
terms, and transposes others. What the average person regards 
as right, it denounces as wrong; and what the average person 
regards as spoliation or robbery, it regards as perfectly moral and 
ethically defensible. But more than all—and this is the explana- 
tion of the growth of Socialistic opinion—no matter what sane 
statesmanship suggests, no matter what political reform of any 
other school of thought proposes, the Socialist, having no limita- 
tions and no responsibility, can always ‘‘ go one better.’’ What- 
ever you propose, whether it be free education, free food, 
you can progress as fast as you like, but you can never 
overtake the Socialist—he can always go one better. He 
can always keep on the top in the matter of theory, and he can 
always turn round and say, ‘‘ You don’t move sufficiently rapidly 
with the times.’’ You may make an attempt to keep along the 
line a little bit, but the Socialist has always got an impossible 
theory to put before you, an inaccessible millennium that you have 
got to go to, and then he placidly tells you you are politically 
ignorant, and you have not got proper doctrines, or sufficient 
perception to see the end you are aiming at, and that the Socialist 
is the only true doctrine you must swallow. Old age pensions 
don’t trouble Socialists. (Mr. Quelch: ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) ‘‘ Hear, 
hear,’”’ says Mr. Quelch; but Mr. Asquith doesn’t say ‘‘ hear, 
hear’’ ; the Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
say ‘‘hear, hear,’’? and I can assure Mr. Quelch that with a 
Socialist majority at the forthcoming general election the Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not say ‘‘ hear, hear.’? Old 
age pensions are easily accessible ; the repudiation of the National 
Debt is accomplished in a breath ;. the nationalisation of railways 
is easily accomplished—all bot the Socialist is in a position 
that he will not deal with bed-rock facts, and with things as they 
exist to-day. The Socialist puts before you theories that on paper 
may appear alluring, and undoubtedly ars alluring, but they are 
as impracticable as possible, (‘‘ No, no.’’) Some of my friends 
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Say ‘‘ No.”? Mr. Quelch will probably tell us in the next twenty 
minutes in what practical way his suggestions can be carried out. 
Let us look at the ‘‘ Larger Policy ’’ of Socialism. Besides the 
nationalisation of everything, they have certain other suggestions 
tomake. They say universal suffrage must be applied throughout 
the State, and that question occupies a leading position in the 
Socialist programme. Whilst I am in this position that I would 
willingly accord the franchise to every individual who possesses 
the intelligence to use it, 1 am by no means enamoured of the 
proposal that would promiscuously give the franchise to individuals 
who absolutely do not understand the responsibilities it places upon 
them. Before you have universal suffrage, you must have a stan- 
dard of intelligence that will demand it. That such a standard 
does not exist to-day you know quite as well as I do; you see the 
absence of that standard in your every-day life ; and, as a political 
agent, | am certain that standard of political intelligence does not 
exist. Until we have a proper standard of political intelligence it 
is useless to talk about the application of universal suffrage. But 
suppose you get that standard, and you get a Socialist Party in 
power, what is the next step? The payment of members natur- 
ally forms a principal item in their bill of legislation. You require 
particular conditions to be placed at the disposal of the electorate 
in order to allow the Socialistic community to obtain political 
power, and then you are going to reward the members out of the 
rates with a Parliamentary salary. Well, now, I suggest that you 
are working along a line that is absolutely inimical to the best 
interests of the nation by entertaining an idea of that kind. You 
candidly admit, I gather, that we have not reached the political 
standard of intelligence which demands universal suffrage; you 
will go further, and admit that to-day you get your Parliamentary 
work done by individuals who voluntarily place their services at 
your disposal, and who are intellectually fitted and commercially 
have much az stake in the country, and who, consequently, are well 
disposed to look after the vital interests of the State. Whilst you 
have individuals of that calibre, who are willing to come forward 
and do your work, it is absolute extravagance on the part of any 
community to suggest that anybody who may get on to a platform 
with a glib tongue and pronounced nostrums, with plenty of allure- 
ment about them, should have a Parliamentary salary and legislate, 
in preference to the man who has something at stake and a sound 
policy to pursue. (Applause.) 

Mr. Quetcu (entering on the second stage of twenty minutes 
duration) said : It would have been too much to have expected my 
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opponent to deal with the proposals which I submitted for his 
consideration. Still, 1 think, he might have answered some of 
the questions I put to him. You see he absolutely failed to deal 
with the Socialistic actions which both parties in the State have 
so far taken, and he declines to say whether, as a representative 
of the party which has held power, he is prepared to insist that 
that party should retrace the steps they have already taken, or 
proceed further along the Socialistic line. I put it to him whether 
he was prepared to justify the present system. He objected to 
my saying we were not responsible because we have not been in 
power and we have never had control. But I do say, if ever the 
time comes when the Social-Democratic Party is in power, if it 
cannot show a better record in two years than the present Govern- 
ment has done, the members of the Socialist Ministry would 
deserve to be put up against a wall and shot.. I say we are 
not responsible ; but I say that the responsibility for the misery, 
degradation, and want and squalor that exists in our midst to-day 
rests with those who have had power. You remember how one 
of the Roman emperors asked his general, ‘‘ What have you done 
with my legions?’’ and we have to ask the Liberal and Tory 
Parties, ‘‘ What have you done with this nation whose affairs you 
have administered for all these centuries?’’ You have to-day in 
your midst greater wealth than the world has ever seen before ; 
you have more wealth than would suffice to give plenty, comfort, 
leisure to every man, woman and child; and it is the duty of those 
who control the destinies of this country to see that that comfort 
is provided for everybody, and especially for those who produce 
the wealth. I ask, Why have the two political parties not done 
this? It is upon you the duty rests of finding a way out of the 
present condition of things, and not only so, but you ought to 
have found a way out years and years ago. And then we are 
told that Socialism has been tried. Socialism has never been 
tried ; it has never had a chance. You have had it in petty com- 
munities, but the very basis of Socialism lies in society. Socialism 
outside society is inconceivable. If I lived on the Yorkshire 
moors as a hermit, I have no doubt I should manage to scrape 
some sort of a living out of the ground, but that would not be 
Socialism. Socialism involves society, and it involves the whole 
organisation of society, its social and economic development, the de- 
velopment of science and invention, and the using of all these things 
for the betterment, the comfort, and the happiness of mankind. 
As for Robert Owen, his experiment, so long as it rested upon 
his own theories, so far from being a failure, was an absolute 
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success. As for Fourier and St. Simon, they predicted what is 
taking place at the present time—the growth of industries into 
huge monopolies. That is the strength of our position. Mono- 
polies and the growth of these monopolies make these huge com- 
panies and trusts masters of society, and the conflict in society in 
future will not be between individuals, but between the whole of 
society and the great trusts and combines. Then it will be for 
the people to determine whether they shall be the slaves of the 
trusts or whether society shall own its own material means of 
existence. As for Karl Marx, he never suggested a system of 
Socialism in Germany. Our friend talked about Socialism in Ger- 
many under Karl Marx. He wrote a book which is regarded as 
the Bible of the Social-Democratic movement. It is called 
‘*Capital,’’ in which Marx shows how the modern system of 
society has developed through the ages, and how the collective social 
ownership of all the means of production is the necessary and in- 
evitable outcome of this process of development. But he never 
made any Socialistic experiment in Germany ; that was out of the 
question. It is said we say that the land has been stolen.. Our 
ground for demanding the nationalisation of the land doesn’t rest 
on the view that it has been stolen. Our ground for the national- 
isation of the land rests upon the fact that it is necessary for 
human existence. But my opponent, I take it, admits that the 
land has been stolen. Well, what has given a title in the past 
may give a title in the future. That is all I have to say about 
that. What was good enough for the landed gentry to rest their 
title upon will be good enough in the future for the Socialists to 
rest their title on. Then we are asked what are we going to do 
with the thrifty working men. That is always the cry. The big 
thief always shelters himself behind the httle one. ‘‘ Look after 
that little chap,’’ says the big man; we say, “‘ All right, old chap, 
we will deal with you first ; we shall be able to arrange with the 
little chap after we have dealt with you ; we are not going to drop 
the substance for the shadow.’’ But the little man is largely a 
myth, and he becomes more and more of a myth as time goes on. 
The difficulties in the way-of the small man rising out of the ranks 
and becoming a landed proprietor, or a small manufacturer, are 
increasing day by day. A friend of mine started some time ago 
as a glass-blower. He had £20 to start with, and he was fairly 
successful until there came a crisis in trade, and that ruined him. 
If he could have kept on a little longer he would have been suc- 
cessful. I said to him, ‘‘ Why don’t you start afresh?’’ He said 
‘‘ It is impossible ; when I started I could do so with £20 ; but to 
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start to-day would involve a capital of £5,000.’ This is the day 
of big capitals, and the little man is being crushed out. Your little 
shopkeeper is, in fact, but little better off than the actual wage- 
earner. We shall not trouble about the little man; the big man 
is swallowing him up. This is the law of capitalist development. 
Big fish eat little fish, and little fish eat mud. Any small shop- 
_ keeper will tell you how hard his life is. He is gradually being 
squeezed out, just as the hand-loom weaver was squeezed out by the 
big factory ; he is squeeezd out by big stores, and such concerns 
as Liptons. My opponent says if the land belongs to the people 
every civilised power stands condemned to-day. Certainly. I 
agree that every civilised power does stand condemned. All your 
great possessions—what are they built upon but fraud and 
robbery? I dare say my opponent would justify the piratical ex- 
pedition in South Africa. If ever there was a piece of robbery and 
plunder that was one. You were ‘‘kidded’’ by the party to 
which my opponent belongs into believing that that war was in 
your interests and the interest of the working people of this 
country. How much have the working people benefited? That 
piratical expedition was carried out in order to place the gold 
mines of South Africa at the absolute disposal of an international 
gang of thieves. This is their concern for the little man, or the 
thrifty working man! Before that war the white workman could 
earn 15s. to 30s. a day, but there are thousands of white workmen 
in South Africa to-day who would be glad to get 5s. per day. 
That is what the war has done for you. Then I am asked, ‘‘ How 
do you propose to get the land?’’ We don’t propose to get the 
land. The land is here. I have in certain towns been told that 
Mr. So-and-so had given a park to the town. I asked, ‘‘ Did he; 
where did he get it from?’’ The land is here, and it was here 
before the landowners were here, and unless an accident or an 
earthquake happens, it will be here when the landowners have 
gone and been forgotten. We say the land is here, and we 
want to use it for the national well-being. We will allow you to 
share with us, but we wont allow you to rob us any longer. My 
opponent asks, Is the land to be obtained by purchase or confisca- 
tion? If anyone is entitled to the possession of the land, it is not 
those who call themselves land-owners—a title, by the way, 
unknown to the common law. The people who are entitled to 
possession are the people of this country who have been deprived 
of their natural rights in the soil. When the people make up their 
minds that they want the land for their own use, they will not 
haggle about the price. If the landowners are strong they may be 
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nasty ; if they are weak they won’t be. We are told that it would 
be a poor investment if you could buy it, it brings in so little, but 
that it is, nevertheless impossible to buy it. I would remind my 
opponent of a little experiment tried by his own party when they were 
in power with regard to Ireland, when they pledged the credit of 
Great Britain to buy out the Irish landlords. As to the repudia- 
tion of the National Debt, I advocate the repudiation of the 
National Debt, and I am prepared to defend it. The National 
Debt exists as a sort of sucker to suck profit out of the mass of 
the people. People have investments in the National Debt because 
it represents a safe income, but we can come to terms even with 
them if necessary. I would point out that Mr. Goschen, a Con- 
servative Chancellor of the Exchequer, showed us how to deal 
with the National Debt. He reduced 3 per cent. Consols to 24 per 
cent., and there is no reason why we should not reduce them to 
something less. Consols are only held for the revenue they repre- 
sent, and if you can knock off half per cent. out of three per cent., 
you can knock off another half, and still another, until you reduce the 
interest paid on the National Debt to zero. We will acknowledge 
the National Debt if you like, but we won’t pay you any interest. 
That was the example afforded us by a Conservative Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We are told that the working man wants 
something to look forward to. I think so. But he has not got 
it at present. All he has got to look forward to is the workhouse. 
We are told that the workers own nearly one thousand millions ; 
but the workers every year of their lives produce value to the 
extent of one thousand eight hundred millions, so that all they 
own is less than the result of a single year’s working, according 
to Mr. Moore’s own showing. Then we come to the question of 
how we Socialists have managed in Poplar and West Ham. I 
say Socialists have never been in power. If the question of ad- 
ministrative failure in Poplar or West Ham were under discussion 
I could show that it was not nearly as bad as it was made out to be. 
You heard only one side of it ; but the worse you make it out to be 
the worse it is for your own party, which has been in power. 
The Socialists have never been in power on any administrative 
body in this kingdom yet, and if you make out the administrative 
failure in West Ham to have been rotten and corrupt to the fullest 
degree, then you are only saying to the public, ‘‘ Look what 
scoundrels we are; not fit to be trusted with public administra- 
tion.’’ I say the majority on the Poplar Guardians, and on the 
Town Council of West Ham were not Socialists at all, and never 
have been. Mr. Moore says we denounce the capitalist as a 
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robber. We do nothing of the kind. I don’t know that he is 
any worse than the worker as a man; I only denounce the greed 
and the oppression of the capitalist system. He is a good deal 
better than the system under which he works, just as the workman 
is. _Wecondemn the system. I say it is a system of robbery, of 
exploitation and of fraud. Within limits the capitalist is as much 
a victim in many cases as the working man. He cannot help him- 
self, but he can work with us to transform the system. We are 
told that every working man who has anything is a capitalist. 
That is a story we have heard over and over again. I have got 
a bit myself—some 3os. in the Post Office savings bank, and so I 
am a ‘“‘capitalist’?! Sir Christopher Furness the other day 
pointed out how little the capitalist got out of the men. To him 
and his like I say ‘‘ I am sorry for you, go and be a collier ; or why 
don’t you come and share with us?’’ That is what we propose. 
Mr. Moore suggested we should deal with facts. All my opening 
remarks were. directed to dealing with facts, with which Mr. 
Moore carefully refrained from dealing. He said he was in favour 
of universal suffrage, if you had a high standard of political intelli- 
gence, which you have not got. I leave him at that. It doesn’t 
reflect any credit upon those who have been elected, does it ? 

Mr. Moore: My friend shall not have any reason to grumble 
on the score that I have not dealt with facts. In Mr. Quelch’s 
opening observations, he asked was the party I represent prepared 
to undo all that has been done in the direction of public progress. 
He also referred to the Education question, and he asked what led 
to the passing of the Act of 1870. He gave me the impression 
that he wanted to induce you to believe that it was Socialistic 
pressure on the Liberal Government or party that brought about 
the passing of the Act of 1870. If that is Mr. Quelch’s intention, 
I am sure he doesn’t mean it seriously. 

Mr. QuUELCH : I never said it. 

Mr. Moore: In the period before 1870 there were hundreds of 
schools in existence, but they didn’t come from the Democratic 
Party. The capitalists of that particular period voluntarily pro- 
vided these schools, which are known as voluntary schools to-day. 
It was because of the demand for elementary education created by 
the voluntary schools prior to 1870 that the Liberal Government 
of that particular time realised the need for further educational 
progress, and passed the Act of 1870, distinctly avowing that the 
Act should not supplant voluntary schools, but should supplement 
voluntary effort. The Socialism of to-day was not existent in this 
country at that time. Mr. Quelch would not lead you to believe 
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that the Socialist movement prior to 1870 had permeated the public 
mind to anything like the extent it has to-day. The Conservative 
Government did give free education, and as a practical educationist 
myself I say all honour to the Conservative Government for giving 
free education. We don’t want to retard progress, we want to 
get along as rapidly as Mr. Quelch, but we want to get along on 
practical lines. Mr. Quelch has told you a very peculiar story 
about a printing machine. Does he suggest if any individual has 
a printing machine, far superior to any machine running to-day, 
that he cannot put it on the market because monopoly is holding 
it back? I wish it were mine. Mr. Quelch was next guilty of a 
very peculiar observation. He said in effect, ‘‘ Look back upon all 
that has been done by the Conservative and Liberal Governments, 
look back upon the progress that has been made in past ages, and, 
given a Socialist Government, if they could not do more in two 
years than all that has been done before, they would stand to be 
shot.”’ 

Mr. Quetcnu : I said the present Liberal Government. 

Mr. Moore: I am delighted with the correction. Mr. Quelch 
meant what the present Liberal Government has done during the 
past two years. Well, his Socialistic aspirations are not very 
high. I am extremely glad that he has corrected me, and I say if 
any ordinary Government could not do more than the present Liberal 
Government have done during the two years they have been in office, 
they ought to be shot. Now I have to call Mr. Quelch seriously 
to order for another observation. He said Karl Marx had written 
a book. Karl Marx did write a book, and it has been taken as 
practically the text book of Democratic Socialism. But he said 
that was all that Karl Marx did—that Socialism did not fail in 
Germany. Is he not aware that Marx inaugurated what was to 
be a great organisation—an organisation that was to be known by 
the name of ‘‘ The International,’’ that with his friend Engels he 
promulgated that organisation which had for its object the spread- 
ing of Socialistic views throughout the world? Is he not aware 
that because of its Socialistic nostrums ‘‘ The International ’’ fell 
asunder and broke to pieces, and because of internecine quarrels 
amongst its members it failed to succeed? Marx had a gospel to 
preach, and he tried his best to promulgate it by the help of an 
organisation, but like all others who had preceded him, he failed. 
Another remark was significant. He said I assumed that the 
present owners of the land stole it. Mr. Moore did not admit 
anything of the kind. But he goes further, and says that what 
title the present owners have had—and that title; I presume, is 
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theft—what title they have had to the land will do for us in the 
present. He is careful to insist on that particular method by 
which he says the land has been obtained by the present owners, 
but is he going to admit that that is the particular method he is 
going to adopt himself. Mr. Quelch says, ‘‘ We will deal with 
the big man first.’” Of course he will. Who goes for the little 
trout when he can catch a big one? But Mr. Quelch forgot to 
emphasise the remarks I made to you. I gave you a quotation 
showing that the majority of landowners in this country—and the 
land is the question that he desires to deal with—were little men 
having ownerships that did not average above 4,760.a year. Hs 
is going to leave the little men alone, and go for the big ones. I 
wish Mr. Quelch more power to his elbow, for it will take a long 
time to settle the big men, and whilst he is quarrelling with the 
big ones he will realise that the little ones are behind them. That 
shows the speculative character of Socialism. Mr. Quelch made 
another remark I was sorry to hear with regard to the war in 
South Africa. I regret it even for his own sake, because it showed 
that Mr. Quelch is not an Imperialist, and consequently he is not 
imbued with the imperial idea. His knowledge of imperial matters 
must be limited. You know that the true reason for the war in 
South Africa was a racial reason. If the war had not been fought at 
that particular time, sooner or later it was inevitable. You know 
from the history of the world that wherever two white races have 
been planted in one part of the universe, one or the other has 
had to come uppermost. That was the problem in South Africa, 
and has been the problem for the past century. That was the 
problem that ought to have been solved by Mr. Gladstone at the 
time of Majuba Hill. That was the problem solved by the South 
African war, and it has absolutely nothing to do with the ethics 
of Socialism. The South African war was inevitable, and I regret 
that Mr. Quelch has not proper ideas upon this question. In one 
of his utterances Mr. Quelch says: ‘‘ Socialists are essentially 
thorough-going Republicans. Socialism is radically inconsistent 
with any political form whatever than that of Republicanism.” 
Our King Edward is in a very bad way as far as you are con- 
cerned, Mr. Quelch. Mr. Quelch says further :—‘‘ We are con- 
cerned with the democratic organisation of our national defence, 
not with the maintenance of the Empire. The British have no 
more right to dominate other people than other people have to 
dominate us.’’ Mr. Quelch, I presume, believes in racial equality. 
(Mr. Quelch: ‘‘ Yes.’’) You would put.a Chinaman, you would 
put a negro, you would put the most insignificant race of people on 
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the face of the earth on an equality with yourself. (Mr. Quelch: 
‘““Yes.”?) That is an evidence that Socialism can always ‘‘ go 
one better ’’ than any programme that is produced. Mr. Quelch, 
quoting from another speech made some time ago, says :—‘‘ What 
we can only hold by maintaining an alien garrison had better be 
given up. The people of these islands would not be the losers, 
but the gainers by such a course.’’ Mr. Quelch then went on in 
the same speech to advocate the evacuation of Egypt and the 
abandonment of India. (Hear, hear.) Well, of course, if you 
say ‘‘ hear, hear,’’ to the abandonment of India and the evacuation 
of Egypt, I fear you are giving the lie direct to the very expression 
of faith that fell from Mr. Quelch a short time ago, when you 
cheered the suggestion that all races should be equal. Let us look 
at it seriously. Are you going to suggest that the evacuation of 
Egypt, had it taken place twenty years ago, would have been for 
the benefit of that country; are you going to suggest that the 
good work Lord Cromer did under British administration was not 
for the advantage of that country? You cannot seriously suggest 
such a thing. If you are going in for racial equality, and uplifting 
these various peoples, you cannot despise the beneficent British 
rule that has brought them to a far better condition than they 
would have occupied under different circumstances. The Social- 
Democratic Federation, with which Mr. Quelch is connected, says, 
in a manifesto they have issued, ‘‘ The New Catechism of Social- 
ism,’’ that ‘‘ Socialism is essentially international.’’ If you don’t 
get Socialism established internationally immediately, you are 
going,to be in a very queer way if England is a Socialistic country 


first. The manifesto also says :—‘‘ Socialism recognises no dis- 
tinction between the various nations comprising the modern civi- 
lised world. This internationalism means equality between 


nations as between individuals, and amalgamation as soon as 
feasible and as close as possible under the Red Flag of Social- 
Democracy, which does not recognise national distinctions nor the 
division of progressive humanity into nations and races. ‘My 
country right or wrong,’ the expression of modern patriotism, is 
the very antithesis of Socialism. Socialists are eminently ‘ Little 
Englanders,’ ‘ Little Francers,’ and ‘ Little Germaners.’’’ (Mr. 
Quelch: ‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) Mr. Quelch says ‘“‘ Hear, hear.” I 
suggest to you if that be the policy Mr. Quelch and his party are 
asking you to accept, it is not a feasible policy, it is not a British 
policy, it is not a manly policy. I say that the administration of 
Britain in the past—giving all credit to either Radical or Con- 
servative Governments—has been for the benefit of the Colonies 
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the Socialists despise. We look forward to the extension of these 
Colonies, the extension of the industries in our possession, to the 
establishment of closer relationships between these colonies and 
ourselves, to solve many of the problems that Mr. Quelch has put 
before you. We look forward to the time when by these closer 
associations we shall be able to do many things which you legiti- 
mately and justly demand shall be done to-day. We are going to 
- give you in due course a practical programme which will have the 
merit of putting matters before you in such a way that you can 
see precisely what we are aiming at, and what will accrue. It will 
not be a fanciful programme full of theory and chimerical allure- 
ment, that simply gives you a beautiful picture with nothing 
tangible behind it. Turning again to the question, ‘‘ Is Socialism 
advantageous to the individual?’’ I would like to ask any of you 
who are trades unionists if you think that the present method 
adopted by the Socialists of dealing with trades unions is the 
correct and proper method to follow. I find you have the Social- 
ists and trade unions denouncing the great co-operative organisa- 
tions of the North of England, with their millions of members and 
forty millions sterling of annual trade, which they have rescued 
from the profit-maker—denouncing the very principle of their asso- 
ciation, and upholding what is supposed to be the great Socialistic 
principle of profit-sharing. I say if you denounce these things, 
why don’t you set an example to the rest of the world; why 
don’t you use all your available capital and establish some 
workshops of your own: giving us an actual living example of 
what you want the country to do for you? There is also another 
very serious phase of the present day Socialistic doctrine. If we 
are going to become a national family, if we are going to enter 
upon a communal life, many of those liberties which we value so 
dearly are going to be very seriously infringed. The recognised — 
leaders of Socialism say in the main that Socialism threatens 
religion, as we understand it. Mr. Quelch, speaking at Merthyr, 
on October r2th last, said :—‘‘ Socialism had nothing whatever to 
do with religious belief one way or another. It was neither 
atheistic nor Christian, and its first consideration was a material 
consideration. Socialism was not on its defence, but it was 
modern society which stood condemned. As to the fear that 
homes would be destroyed, the sooner some of those which had 
come under his observation were destroyed, the better it would be 
for humanity at large.’’ 


(At this point the Chairman called ‘‘ time,’’ and Mr. Moore had 
to resume his seat.) 
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Mr. QUELCH, entering upon his last ten minutes, said :—The 
time at my disposal is insufficient to deal with all that Mr. Moore 
has said. You must take all that has been left unsaid as being 
said. The Socialists here can easily formulate their answers to 
Mr. Moore’s objections. To begin with, Mr. Moore suggested 
that I hinted that the Education Act of 1870 was due to~Socialist 
pressure. That was not my point. It was that while all your 
administration has been in the hands of anti-Socialists, they have 
been forced by the pressure of circumstances along Socialistic 
lines. What I have asked Mr. Moore to say is whether, having 
that fact in mind, he, in his opposition to Socialism, is going to 
propose that these steps should be retraced. Of course they gave 
us free education. Why? Because without free education in 
your elementary schools the application of a compulsory Education 
Act was impossible. Thus they were forced along Socialistic 
lines by the pressure of circumstances. Mr. Moore says Karl 
Marx started ‘‘ The International.’’ That was not a Socialistic 
experiment. ‘‘ The International Association of Workmen’’ was 
an attempt to form an international association of workmen. It 
was not a Socialist settlement, but to-day it is an established fact, 
and one which it is impossible to ignore. Then Mr. Moore sug- 
gests that I condemn the procedure of the capitalist, and that we 
cannot adopt the methods which we condemn. If aman picks my 
pocket, he does it by superior force or cunning ; but that does not 
give him a title to the property he has taken from me; and I am 
going to get it back, even if I adopt the same methods. Besides, 
I do not agree with fighting at all, but if a man is going for me 
I am: going to get my blow in first if I can. If our friend the 
enemy claim that their title to the land rests upon force, they must 
recognise in time to come that the same force to which they have 
appealed in the past may be appealed to again. I am not in 
favour of force, but we are going to insist, one of these days, 
that the capitalist must step down. If he doesn’t step down 
peaceably, well and good, but it will be bad for him, and the 
responsibility will be upon his own shoulders. I am told that the 
poor little landlord will back up the big man. That remains to be 
seen. Our present system of society, Socialists say, exists only 
with the acquiescence of the majority of the people. At the 
present time the Socialists are in a minority, but we are rapidly 
converting ourselves into a majority, and when we are a majority, 
then it will be the principles we advocate that will dominate 
society. Mr. Moore also takes exception to my reason for the 
war in South Africa, and we are told it was a racial war, I am 
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prepared to assert and maintain that all the facts show that if 
there had been no gold mines on the Rand there would have been 
no war in South Africa. There have been racial wars in the past, 
but you are living under a different system of society to-day. The 
wars of to-day are commercial wars. They are carried on under 
capitalism purely and simply to serve capitalist interests. Then I 
am asked am I in favour of race equality. Most assuredly, and 
I deny the right of the British race to dominate any other race just 
as I deny the right of any other race to dominate the British race. 
I would be one of the first to take up the rifle to defend this land, 
although I have no property here, and I would be one of the first 
to raise my voice against the inhabitants indulging in any acts of 
aggression against other people. If we claim the right to govern 
ourselves, we ought to concede that right to other people. Who 
are we to show to the rest of the world how they can manage their 
own affairs? There is a Scotch proverb which says, ‘‘ First sweep 
your own doorstep clean,’’ and I would advise the Liberals and 
the Tories to put their own house in order before they begin to 
teach the Chinese and Hindoos, who were civilised when our 
ancestors were savages. Give up India! Have we got any value 
for it? How much India have you got? You have not got India 
to give up. India, just the same as England, is held by the pro- 
pertied class in order to fleece the people, and as long as. the 
workmen of England are willing to accept the responsibility of it 
they must accept it. So far as I am concerned personally, I want 
to get rid of that responsibility as soon as possible—a responsi- 
bility built up with the blood of millions of people ; some thirty 
millions of treasure drained year by year out of the country, some 
three hundred millions of people whose lives are in your hands, 
and over whom you exercise despotic rule, and who have no 
redress for any wrong. To-day, under a so-called Liberal Govern- 
ment, you are sending men to exile and imprisonment without a 
trial under the despotic sway you hold over the inhabitants of that 
vast Empire. Even our own little ‘‘ Journal’’ is confiscated. I 
wonder any man calling himself an Englishman is not ashamed 
of the British rule that exists in India to-day. No Government 
rightly exists except by the will of the governed, and if your 
British rule in India were what it ought to have been, it would 
have been justified to-day by the prosperity and contentment of 
the inhabitants of India. Instead we have periods of famine and 
plague, and they are now entering upon another period of famine. 
All these things rise up in judgment against you, and condemn 
more strongly than any Social-Democrat can do British rule in 
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India. As to Egypt, you are under the solemn bond of a Prime 
Minister of this country to evacuate Egypt at the earliest possible 
moment. But your bonds are like your system of Government— 
rotten. Lord Cromer, who made evacuation impossible, has had a 
present of £50,000 given him. It was his duty to build up a 
system of self-government, but instead you have there an organ- 
ised alien Government for bleeding the people of Egypt, just as 
you have bled those of India. And your British officers go out on 
a shooting expedition, and destroy native property, and then 
when one of your men gets hurt, you flog, hang, and imprison a 
number of the natives. Shame on your bloodstained rule in Egypt ! 
As a Social-Democrat, I have no part nor lot in it. I claim for 
every nationality individual liberty, just as I claim for every person 
individual liberty. When all the means of production are owned 
by all, then only will personal liberty be enjoyed by all. Religion 
is a matter for individual consciences, and we don’t interfere with 
it. We believe in absolute religious equality and religious liberty. 
We say when you have perfect economic freedom, all social and 
sex relations will be based upon mutual affection, the only true 
morality, and will no longer be based as they are to-day upon 
material considerations. 

Mr. Moore: Mr. Quelch gets more extravagant as he goes 
on. He tells you that he is prepared to substantiate and prove 
that had there been no gold mines in South Africa there would 
have been no war. Mr. Quelch isn’t an imperialist, and he doesn’t 
understand an imperial policy. He has forgotten that there were 
wars in South Africa before ever Boer and Britisher went there ; 
before ever the exploitation of the mines was in question at all, 
these racial wars took place. The last South African war, I say, 
was an inevitable result of the conflict between those two races. 
Mr. Quelch denies the right of the British race to dominate other 
races. He must surely not have taken into consideration the 
evolution of civilisation in the world’s history. As we have pro- 
gressed, we have progressed all along the line of one race domi- 
nating another. It is the inevitable method of the progress of 
civilisation that one nation should go forward, and, by domination, 
lead the way. I am surprised to hear that Mr. Quelch denies the 
right of any one race to dominate any other race, because he 
doesn’t deny the right of Socialism to dominate everyone else who 
holds contrary opinions. It was a very cheap reference to the 
Chinese and other races who were civilsed when we were savages. 
It may be perfectly true, but it has absolutely no application to 
present-day circumstances. Mr. Quelch would give up India. 
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He is particularly sore on India just now. He is the Editor of the 
paper that won’t sell in India—in fact, it is not allowed to enter 
the country ; and, without appearing in the least offensive, if Mr. 
Quelch’s paper, with which I am not acquainted, advocates in 
India the principles Mr. Quelch has promulgated on this platform, 
I say all honour to John Morley for keeping Mr. Quelch’s paper 
out of the country. Mr. Quelch says we promised to evacuate 
Egypt at the earliest possible moment. The earliest possible 
moment, I suggest, has not arrived. There is more to do in 
Egypt under British administration, consequently the time has not 
arrived for its evacuation. To come back to the bedrock question, 
I say Socialism is not advantageous to the individual, because if I 
am possessed of any ability above my fellows I am not allowed to 
utilise it. I am not allowed to rise above my fellows ; I am not 
allowed to use any particular ability to obtain a superior situation. 
Under collectivism we should defeat our own ends, for all invention 
and improvement in our industries would end, as there would be 
no encouragement for either. The levelling of every industry, 
the solemn monotony of all labour, would wear away the spirit of 
the people, and they would become mere mechanical appliances, 
worked as though they were the cog-wheels in the machinery of 
the State. Again, collectivism would destroy that independence 
of spirit which is the greatest characteristic of the English race. 
People would grow dependent on the State, their every action 
would be regulated by officials, and they would lose the golden 
heritage of freedom, which has so long been the boast of our 
countrymen. On the other side of the picture I suggest that 
individualism is ennobling in its effect on character ; it helps to 
make men bolder and more fitted for the battle of life. The men 
who are beholden to the State for protection are in a very weakly 
position if menaced by any great danger ; but he who has learned 
to help himself needs no protection other than the courage of a 
heart which his energy has instilled into him, and it is wrong to 
attempt to rob him of his natural functions. The root of Socialism 
is cowardice. Here is the real source of the whole movement. It 
is the whine, and the dream, of the weakling’s base fear of rivalry, 
of competition. It is the duty of real men to circumvent. and 
defeat, by war if necessary, by invasion if necessary, by conquest 
if necessary, by extermination if necessary, the despicable 
effeminacy of creatures unworthy of the name of men, because 
they fear to carry out the competitive struggle, of which the true 
life of manhood consists. The Socialist movement is popular 
because it appeals to these numerous creatures, panders to their 
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baseness, promises them what they would be ashamed to desire 
or seek if they were men, and fools them to the top of their bent, 
whilst it misleads them and casts them into the pit of destruction. 
But who among the leaders of their political party has the manli- 
ness to tell them the truth about this matter? Whilst you send 
these men to Parliament, and whilst, in addition to the salaries 
you pay them, they infringe upon the occupations of trained jour- 
nalists, and make princely incomes, you sit still and allow your- 
selves to be gulled by their nostrums and fairy tales of Socialism. 
I say to you workmen, prove these things to the bottom, get 
behind the fallacious arguments of Socialism, and ask the Socialist 
politician not to paint you lurid pictures, but to show you some 
practical means of reaching the millennium he promises. 

This closed the debate, and after the formal compliment to the 
Chairman, the proceedings closed. 
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Debate on Socialism. 


HE MAYOR OF HAMMERSMITH (Councillor S. Bewsher, 
J.P.), on taking the Chair, announced the subject to be 


ce ~ 
THAT SOCIALISM IS PRACTICABLE AND WILL 
BENEFIT THE NATION.” 


The Affirmative was to be taken by Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN, 
M.P. (Blackburn), and the Negative by Sir WM. BULL, M.P. 
(Hammersmith). 


The rules of the Debate were as follows: Each speaker would 
have periods of 30 minutes, 15 minutes, and 10 minutes each 
allotted to them alternately, Mr. Snowden to speak first as the 
affirmer. 


Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN: Mr. Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen— 
Your enthusiasm induces me to make first of all a request to my sup- 
porters inthis meeting. Seeing that our time is so much limited,and 
as the Mayor very correctly said, the subject matter of the debate is so 
comprehensive, I ask you to restrain your enthusiasm as much as 
possible. Whatever difference of opinion between Sir Wm. Bull 
and myself may develop in the course of this discussion, I am 
perfectly certain that I shall receive from him that fairness and 
courtesy which invariably characterize his conduct of public con- 
troversies. We are met here to night for the purpose of discussing 
whether Socialism would benefit this country and whether Socialism 
is practicable. Before we can discuss either of these questions it is 
important that we should have a clear understanding of what we 
mean by Socialism; and Socialism for the purposes of this debate 
I define as the organisation of industry by Society; the social 
ownership of land and the means of production; those instruments 
of production to be controlled by Society for the purpose of produc- 
ing things socially needed for social use. If Socialism is going to 
be beneficial it must relieve some of those grave social evils the 
existence of which I am quite certain Sir Wm. Bull will admit, and 
which I shall spend little time to-night in describing to you, for it is 
no part of my duty to attempt to’ harrow your feelings with any 
recital of the terrible social conditions which exist. I shall therefore 
confine my remarks very briefly to some of the industrial and social 
evils which exist to-day and which we claim Socialism and Social- 
ism alone will remove. 

The last 150 years have seen a very wonderful increase in the 
nation’s labour power. We have had wonderful scientific dis- 
coveries and mechanical inventions, the effect of which has been 
te enormously increase our power to produce the things we want. 
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But there has been no equivalent improvement in the condition of 
the masses. It is a fact admitted by everybody that one third of 
our population to-day live lives which are always either below or on 
the poverty line. One of the most pressing questions before the 
country to-day, and a reform accepted by every Political Party in 
the State, is the need for provision for our aged poor. The Royal 
Commission which enquired into the condition of our aged poor 
reported that of the working classes nearly one half of those who 
reach the age of 65 have no means of support. The average wage 
of manual workers to-day according to Government returns, and » 
excluding the lowest paid occupations in the country, such as 
agricultural workers, does not amount to 24/- per week. We have 
according to the Board of Trade returns for this month, in this period 
of booming trade, 4°7 per cent. of skilled artizans out of employment, 
from which, taking the working classes as a whole, we are able to 
arrive at the conclusion that we have got to-day no less than half a 
million men out of employment who would be willing to work if they 
were able to get the opportunity. In relation to the housing 
accommodation of the people, in spite of our enormous power to 
produce the things we need, one third of -the working class 
population are living in overcrowded conditions where it is impossible 
for them to maintain the standard of health and efficiency. While 
this is something touching the condition of a great part of the 
working class of our population, we have at the other end of the 
social scale another large army of unemployed equal in number to 
that to which I have previously referred. Last census, the returns 
disclosed the fact that there were nearly 600,000 men who returned 
themselves as being of no occupation and living upon their incomes. 
The returns dealing with Inland Revenue show a continuous increase 
in the wealth of a very small section of the community, and during 
the last ten years according to this authority, the income of about 
a million people assessed to income tax has risen by more than 
£220,000,000 per year. It will not be denied we have during the 
last five years had a period of exceptionally good trade, and I think 
it will not be disputed further that the working people during 
these years ought to have been as well off as they are ever likely to 
be so long as the rules which govern their condition to-day continue 
to prevail. Yet during that time, 1900-5, according to the statement 
made by the President of the Board of Trade in the House of 
Commons last December, and since confirmed by the official return 
of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, in all of these 
years of unparalleled trade prosperity, at a time when the income of 
a small section of the population was increasing at the rate I have 
mentioned—in these five years the total wages of the working 
people were going down. That is our indictment against the system 
and condition of things. We have the wealth of the country in the 
aggregate every year, nay every month, increasing, and the 
condition of the working people by whose labour that wealth is 
largely created does not impreve. The increase of labour power of 
the community goes, not to benefit the masses of our population, but 
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it goes to benefit the small class, which I shall have occasion to 
point out to you later contribute no labour or effort to the production 
of that wealth. I refer to that very large class who return themselves 
as having “no occupation,” but being in receipt of income. The 
official returns show too that class is continually increasing. It 
might have been claimed 60, 80 or 100 years ago that the owners 
of capital were fulfilling a very necessary and useful function in the 
community. © Socialists do not deny the need of directors of 
industries, but let me point out that the owners of capital to-day are 
not to any very great extent directors of industry. To a greater 
extent every year the industrial capital of this country is being 
owned by shareholders in Joint Stock Companies, by people who 
take no part whatever in the business from which they draw their 
profits, and a reference to that part of the Inland Revenue returns 
will show the yearly ineréase of income to which I have referred is 
largely accounted for by increased profits accruing from Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Well,if Socialism could effect a more equitable distribution of the 
wealth of the country without inflicting any real injustice upon any 
other class in the community; if Socialism would establish a state 
of things where those who made the wealth of the country would 
have the enjoyment of that wealth; if Socialism could so organise 
Society and the direction of the needs of Society that every child 
born into this world would have the opportunity of receiving the 
best education its capacity could absorb—that that child could be so 
trained physically, industrially, and mentally, that it would become 
an efficient and useful member of Society ; if we could so organize 
industry that every man willing to work should have work; if we 
could so organize industry that there should be taken out of the lives 
of the working class population that grim spectre which is ever 
before their eyes to-day of want through undeserved misfortune; if 
we could take away from them the spectre of a pauperised old age; 
if Socialism could do these things, then it is undeniable that Social- 
ism would be a benefit to the people of this country. 

Now I submit and I am here to contend that Socialism will do 
that. What is the cause of these social evils, these industrial evils, 
of which I have spoken? I appeal for an answer to that question 
to the greatest political economist of the nineteenth century. John 
Stuart Mill said: “The deep root of the evils which fill the 
industrial world is the subjection of Jabour to monopoly and the 
enormous share which the possessors of the instruments of produc- 
tion are able to take from the produce.” What is, I ask, this 
monopoly to which labour is subject, which John Stuart Mill said 
is the cause of the conditions I have described? A monopoly of the 
means of life, a monopoly of land, the first essential to the existence 
of a monopoly of other things which the workers must use in order to 
provide themselves with the necessaries of life. They require the 
use of land. I need not argue that land is essential to 
existence; nobody can live without land, and therefore if a man 
owns land and monopolizes the use of that land to the exclusion of 
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others, that man owns men’s lives. And so the actual TACwmOL the 
landlord being allowed to have the land in his possession enables him 
to dictate to those who want the land the terms and conditions upon 
which they may have the use of that land. When land is in the 
market the greater the demand the greater the value. Therefore as 
Professor Thorold Rogers said, “ The landlord may sleep but the 
community works, and therefore the landlord grows rich and fat 
while he sleeps.” Every year we see as the result of the increased 
wealth producing power of the community an increase in the 
amount taken for the use of the land. Every man and woman in 
this meeting to-night can call to their own mind instances of incre- 
ment to the value of land in this neighbourhood, and are aware that 
there are other parts of the country in which it has taken place in 
recent years, from improvements to which the landlord neither by 
expenditure of capital or of his own labour has contributed one 
single penny. That is a power which must be inevitable where 
there is a monopoly in the essentials of life. 

We Socialists maintain, in our highly developed industrial system 
there is no economical difference to-day whatever between the 
monopoly of the landlord and monopoly of the capitalists, because, 
by industrial development, for years the form of industrial capital 
and organisation has been passing more and more into the form of 
monopoly. 

Let me give you an illustration. In the old days, before what is 
known as the industrial revolution, before the era of steam power 
applied to machinery, goods and passengers were ,transported from 
one part of the country to another by means of the lumbering stage 
coach and the carrier’s waggon. Then it was possible for any man 
to embark in business as a carrier. It is not so to-day. The 
business of the country must be carried on by the most. expeditious 
means, and the most expeditious means are the railways, and the 
amount of capital required to work a railway is altogether 
beyond the power of the railway worker. The result is that there 
must be access to enormous aggregations of capital; and there- 
fore it is in the power of a few people who have the control 
of these syndicates, just as it is in the power of the landlord, to 
dictate to these working men the terms and conditions under which 
they should be employed. And moreover, just as I pointed out the 
power over land gives every landlord the right to extort increased 
rent, as the result of increased social wealth, these huge capitalists 
and monopolists in the same way are constantly increasing their 
profits, because of the increased produce of wealth due to the 
increased power of labour. 

Is it practicable for society to control the land, and for society to 
control all the other means which are necessary to produce the things 
of life. May I here say—I don’t know if it be necessary I 
should make an explanation—but I believe, gentlemen, as it is 
important that we should understand what Socialism is, we 
should equally understand what Socialism is not. I should like to 
say that Socialism does not mean the dividing up of the capital of 
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the country amongst the individual members of Society. We don’t 
mean to divide the area of land in the country by the number of | 
people in the country. We don’t propose to take and divide the 
railway trucks and railway stations and carriages amongst the 
people. What Socialism means is this:—That the land shall be held 
as a whole by the whole people, to be used for the benefit of 
the whole people. And just in the same way, the railways and the 
big instruments for producing things we need, these in the 
same way shall not be divided, but shall be kept together, be 
owned by the people, managed by the people, in the interests of 
the whole people. Is that practical? (Cries of “Yes” and “No.”) 
Is it practicable for the people to own land? Who are the people? 
Do you deny that it is practicable for the whole people to do what a 
small number of that whole people are doing? To deny that is to 
say that the part is greater than the whole, that the intelligence of 
the whole people, including the people who do this at the present 
time, the intelligence of the whole people is less than the intelligence 
of a small number of people. Well,now, is it practicable? I repeat 
again. Now take the case of the-railways. The railways are 
owned to-day by shareholders, by men and women—widows 
and orphans we are told they are—and these _ shareholders 
take no part whatever in the management of the railways in which 
their capital is invested. The railways are managed nominally by 
the directors; they are managed really by salaried officials. The 
same thing applies to all the great industrial businesses of the 
country: Three-fifths, more than three-fifths of the industrial 
capital of the country is owned by Joint Stock Companies, Syndi- 
cates, and Trusts, and for yearsall these businesses owned by people 
who are shareholders, who very often don’t know where their 
capital is invested, have been managed by salaried officials who 
have no interest in the business beyond the salaries they receive. 
Does the efficient management of these industries—take the rail- 
ways as an illustration—does the efficient management of the 
railway system depend upon the individuals who constitute the 
shareholders of our railways? (No.) If so, when there was a change 
in the shareholders of the railways it would immediately alter the 
character of the management of the railways. But the railways 
to-night are not owned by the same people who owned them at ten 
o’clock this morning. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
railway stock has changed hands to-day, and yet there is not a 
railway porter in the country to-morrow morning who will be 
aware that he is not owned by the same people who owned him at 
nine o’clock to-day. A change in the ownership of railways does 
not affect in the slightest degree the management of the railways, 
and therefore if instead of the railways of the country being owned 
by half-a-million people as they are to-day, they are owned by 43 
million people, and if the 43 million people ocnsider that the 
managers who conduct the railway system of this country to-day are 
efficient, and if they continue to employ them, the increased 
extension of the ownership of railways would not affect the 
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management of the eoncerns, If it be practicable for 
railways to be owned by half-a-million people, surely it is 
equally practicable for them ‘to be owned by 43 millions of 
people. Take the Post Office as an illustration, if.you will, 
though’ not’ a perfect one. _ I would here point out that 
Socialism means ‘democracy in management; it means the 
undertaking under public control of all work in the interest 
of the whole people, and not in the interests of one particular 
-class’ of the community. And although the Post Office is 
‘collective in its character, is owned by the people, yet owing to the 
fact that a Minister of the Crown is responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Post Office who is not a Socialist, and is not imbued 
with Socialist ideas, but has been trained in individualism and imbued 
accordingly with that idea, therefore we cannot expect the Post 
Office—a collective institution under individualistic management— 
to be so effective for the benefit of the community as it would be 
if its managemeiut were in sympathy with the character of the 
the .institution. The Mayor reminds me that my time is nearly 
gone... 1. will carry the illustration just a little further. We 
Socialists base the practicability of our Socialism upon the established 
facts and experience. Dr. Adam Sniith, the founder of modern 
Political. Economy, doubted if ‘Joint Stock enterprise would 
ever be:able to: work any businesses outside banking, and yet to-day 
we have a Minister of the Crown the largest employer of labour in 
the country, and as I have already pointed out, the greater part of 
the business of this country is carried on by Joint Stock enterprise. 
Moreover, we.have got beyond that stage. We have proved 
the practicability as well as the benefit of the community stepping 
in and superseding privately owned Joint Stock enterprise. To-day 
we have something like 500 million pounds’ worth of capital invested 
in public services which are supplying public needs. And formerly 
these services were privately owned and managed. Only a few 
municipalities are not publicly served with the water supply ; more 
than half the gas consumed in the country is gas that comes from 
gas works owned and managed bythe people. The last 12 years 
has seen a wonderful supercession of private companies who exploited 
public need for their own profit by municipalities: owning and working 
tramway systems and innumerable other public services. \Why have 
these been taken from private hands? For many reasons, but 
chiefly because without exception public control of public services 
has justified itself, by its success. The profits, instead: of going to 
enrich a. few shareholders who take no part in the management, 
have gone to improve the conditions of service, shorter hours, 
raising wages, cheapening the cost, etc: © And 1am prepared 
to. substantiate this statement, that wherever a fair trial has 
been given to public ownership it has proved by experience its 
immense superiority over undertakings in the hands of private 
companies. Therefore we. have established before your very eyes 
the practicability of Socialism, and what Socialists ask is that, 
justified by experience, we shall press forward and continue the 
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application of these principles, so that every service when it 
reaches a stage of economical development where it is practicable 
shall, in the interests of the community, be taken under popular 
control. 


THE MAYOR: We have heard the eloquent discourse of my 
friend on the right, and shall hear in the same way the reply of my 
friend on the left. As your Chief Magistrate, may I be allowed to say 
that questions of this kind, whichever side you are on, should be treated 
in a judicial spirit. Remember that there are two sides to every 
question, and the statements you have heard put forward so fluently 
do not contain one that I suppose the other side are not prepared to 
contradict with equal success. 


SIR WM. BULL replying said: Your Worship, ladies, and 
gentlemen, we have hada very fine speech from Mr. Philip Snowden, 
whom we are all delighted to welcome here in the Town Hall of 
Hammersmith, to listen to his views on this very important subject. 
I want to say a word or two as to how this debate came about. 
There is a local gentleman here, Dr. Davidson, who suggested that 
I should enter into this gladiatorial combat : in fact it was whispered 
beforehand that I was rather afraid to meet the Socialists in public 
argument. I have heard a great many of them who had been talking 
at various street corners in the Borough. Now and then they said 
things about myself and other people, and it was suggested that 
I should meet one of them. I rather thought I might have the 
pleasure of meeting the genial Irishman himself. But unfortunately 
he sent for Mr. Snowden whom I agreed to meet, and I could not 
have a doughtier antagonist or a more skilful opponent than he who 
has honoured us with his presence here to-night. Of course he has 
been thinking and dreaming of Socialism for the last 25 years. I have 
been thinking and dreaming of it for the last 25 days, and therefore 
in some respects he may have me at a disadvantage, and I 
therefore appear here rather more as an enquirer to see how this is 
teally going to act. Then, if nothing else, in coming down here this 
evening, we shall hear exactly what Socialism means. Because as 
a matter of fact we have so many brands of Socialism and we hear 
so many different things from the various Societies. There is the 
Fabian Society, the Social Democratic Federation, the Independent 
Labour Party, the Socialist Society of Great Britain, which it 
appears casts off and repudiates the Independent Labour Party—all 
these Socialist and these various branches are continually invading 
Hammersmith and talking Socialism according to their views and 
aims. I want to run over some of the things which have been said 
about Socialism during the last few weeks. 

One gentleman says: “ Weare working for revolution. The King 
is useless.” 

Another says : “ What is the Empiretous? Nothing. We must 
crush the Imperial spirit in the British people, and England must 
be satisfied with the home markets alone.” 
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Another gentleman said : “T and values as well as incomes should 
be taxed on a graduated scale—the tax on land beginning at about 
4/- in the £, and not ending until it is 20/- in the £.” 

Another gentleman has said : ‘Property in children would cease to 
exist.” 

Another man says: “At present there is not a credible established 
religion in the world.” 

Mr. Blatchford says: “I am an infidel.” 

“Personally, I feel called upon to attack Christianity as I would 
any other harmful delusion,” says Leatham. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw says: “I am in favour of polygamy.” Also, 
“Duty is the primal curse from which we must redeem ourselves.” 

Karl Pearson says: “If the State is to guarantee wages, it is 
bound in self protection to provide that no person shall be born 
without its consent.” 

I don’t know exactly how he can arrive at that. 

The Countess of Warwick says: “The people of England are 
not at the present time sane.” 

Mr. Hyndman says with regard to violence: “Chemistry has 
placed at the disposal of the desperate and needy cheap and 
powerful explosives. |The dynamite of ideas is accompanied by 
the dynamite of force.” 

In Hammersmith, gentlemen have used language not quite so 
violent, but they have also said very unfriendly things about me, 
though I don’t mind it at all. I know that in the course of a heated 
debate and talking at the corners of the streets things may be said 
which otherwise would not be said. What does strike me about 
Mr. Philip Snowden is that his Socialism is ona far higher plane. 
(Interruption.) Mr. Snowden’s Socialism is on a far higher plane than 
the Socialism of much that is preached at the street corners. (Voices: 
No.) And, as you see, a gentlemen in the hall just now said “No,” 
so you see we get a difference of opinion at once; but it is on a far 
higher plane than some things that are preached at street 
corners. But I cannot separate Mr. Snowden from his followers 
who stand at street corners; and I have to say that there is no 
doubt about it that a great deal of dangerous matter is spreading 
out and permeating through working men all over the country, 
which is making society very unrestful indeed. Perhaps Mr. 
Snowden would disagree with what I say. But I want to put to 
him a few plain questions which ought to be answered before we 
uproot a society and civilization which has now been in existence 
1,000 years. After all, we have gradually and slowly evolved our- 
selves from the communal system; from the communal system into 
the tribal system; from the tribal system into slavery ; and finally 
into the wage-earning class we have to-day. That is roughly the 
scheme and process through which present Society has evolved, 
and Socialists to-day want to sweep away the whole ‘of that 
civilization and place something quite and entirely different in its 
place. They want to create a new heaven on this earth. Now, 
gentlemen, that is an extremely laudable and splendid idea; but as 
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many of you may be aware, and some may not be aware, it is as 
old as the hills. It has been tried over and over again.—(Voices : 
Question.) Let me say to some of those gentlemen who talk 
about Question” as to whether it is so or not; let me give them 
some of the examples. In the first place, Rome. Is that going 
far enough back, or would you like me to go back further. “(Inter- 
ruption, and a voice: “No analogy.” A person in the audience 
desired to ask a question.) 


THE MAYOR here rose and said: I simply want to say that this 
duel is between Mr. Philip Snowden and Sir William Bull, and no 
one in this room has any right to ask him any question except 


myself. 


SIR WM. BULL resuming: The wars of the conquest, about the 
year 130 B.C., had brought into the country large numbers of slaves, 
who were employed on the estates of the great landed proprietors, 
with the result that the free born labourers of Italy were thrown 
out of employment. To remedy the distress that ensued, an agitator 
named Gracchus brought about a law by which every free born 
Roman citizen was entitled to receive from the State a certain 
quantity of corn at half the market price. The result was soon seen. 
The workpeople were pauperised, congested districts made worse, 
the streets of Rome were filled with an idle and dissipated crowd of 
vagrants, and eventually demagogues made laws by which the corn 
doles were distributed free. In the time of Julius Cesar, about 55 
B.C., it was found that 350,000 persons in Rome, of a population of 
a million, were in receipt of this outdoor relief—more than one 
third of the entire population. The moral effect of this bit of 
Socialism was seen in the year 4 A.D., 127 years after the intro- 
duction of corn doles. A Roman army was defeated and cut to 


pieces in Germany. 
Let us now look at Athens and the result of the policy of making 


the rich pay more. 

In the fifth century B.C., Athens was the wealthiest State in 
Greece. The laws obliged all citizens possessing incomes of more 
than a stated amount to submit to “public burdens,” 7.e., in addition 
to the regular taxation; to find, for example, a ship for the navy, 
or produce a play in the state theatre, or erect a new public building. 
In times of prosperity this was all very well, but as the State became 
more and more democratic, these public burdens became more and 
more exacting and led to a great impoverishment of the well-to-do. 
The result was that when bad times came, and the enemies of 
Athens combined against her, her revenues were soon exhausted, 
owing to the impoverishment of the former principal taxpayers, and 
she fell before her enemies. The conclusion to be drawn is that the 
principle advocated by Socialists of relieving the lower class from 
taxation by adding to the imports on the wealthier tends to impover- 
ish the community (1) by driving the more wealthy out of the 
country; (2) by impoverishing those who stay; and (3) by check- 
ing the desire to make a large fortune. For though a man may be 
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bound to support his relatives, he will certainly not work to support 
others, nor will he strive to make money he cannot spend for his 
own enjoyment. 

Now I willturn to Peru. (Laughter.) These men who laugh don’t 
know anything about the history of Peru. (Interruption.) Gentle- 
men, I listened to Mr. Snowden, and I hope you will bear with me. 
I know I cannot speak like he did. I wish I could. But still I 
am putting, as well as my poor abilities will allow me, my side of 
the question. I have always been listened to by Hammersmith 
audiences. Peru was a Communistic State, and if you read 
between the lines of Prescott’s History, you will find that it was a 
Socialistic State. Practically no one could starve; everybody 
looked towards the State for everything. Food was doled out; 
clothes were doled out ; no man worked for himself, but handed all 
the produce over to the State. The produce was all removed to the 
large government stores and granaries, from which the officials in 
charge issued to each man as much as would suffice for his needs. 
For 600 years this Socialist State existed in prosperity, and then 
what happened? The Peruvian had no personal freedom: the 
great incentive to honest industry, the desire to better one’s 
condition was missing; his intellect had never been sharpened by 
fighting the battle of life. There was no individualism ; everybody 
knew exactly what he had to do, and the result was that there were 
practically three classes in the land. Mark what was the result. 
When Pizarro came to the country with a few followers he swept 
the land bare. There was no manhood in the country. The men 
could not stand up against the invaders and the country was swept 
bare. And that I say is one of the results of the evils Mr. Snowden 
has been championing. 

Let us try and see again what a letter from a correspondent of the 
Standard of September 20th, 1907, says with regard to Paraguay, 
in which he describes an attempt which was made by some 
Australians to live a communistic life in Paraguay. “Some 300 
men selected a leader named Lane, and got a concession from the 
Paraguayan Government of some 100 square leagues of country. 
They were given every assistance from the Government, and bought 
a ship in which they embarked for Monte Video. Before they 
arrived at Ascencion they quarrelled with their leader. Some returned 
to Australia, the remainder settled on the land but did not live 
contentedly. The men had differences with Mr. Lane, and the 
women quarrelled among themselves, on account of, as they thought, 
the unfair distribution of stores. They then decided to separate 
into two groups, the one to liveas Communists, and the other section 
as freemen. After 14 years of extremely hard living, the Communists 
numbered some half dozen men and women. ‘The other set 
numbered 25 families three years ago and are living a fairly 
prosperous life. So this Communistic movement proved in South 
America a perfect failure—a failure because they could not agree 
either in work or out of it. These Australians had everything in 
their favour to make the scheme a success—abundance of good land, 
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a fine and healthy climate, and an advance of money from the 
Government.” 

One other I want to quote. It is with regard to an unsuccessful 
Socialist colony, and in the course of an action for libel, a Mr. J. C. 
Kenworthy stated that he was a promoter and founder of what was 
known as the Purleigh Colony. His idea was that a number of people 
suitable for it could be gathered together to carry on their industries, 
art, and literary work, and show an example of better life; and he 
thought he could claim some association with the late Mr. William 
Morris in this work. The proprietorship of the colony was, under 
the constitution, vested in three trustees, who were absolutely 
powerless to act except by the unanimous vote of those who were 
legal colonists at the time the vote was given. One by oné the 
colonists left, and some took out, in cash or otherwise, what they had 
put in. The result was that two men were left as beneficiary and 
occupying owners—Mr. J. Holme and himself. Subsequently about 
25 persons came from Blackburn to the colony, and resided there 
for 18 months. They caused him constant anxiety. They would 
not work—these are Mr. Snowden’s friends from Blackburn—and 
they associated themselves with doctrines with which he had no 
sympathy. 

These are just a few, and only a few, of the scores of 
attempts which have been made to set up this Socialistic state which 
Mr. Snowden preaches about, and I want to come down here to 
bedrock facts. I want to know from Mr. Snowden, in his next speech, 
how far he sympathises with these men who preach at the street 
corners. It is fair for me to know that, and it is fair that we should 
here enquire as closely as possible as to what is his scheme. He 
has asked us to throw over civilization to-day. (Laughter.) Of course 
he has—he asks to throw over the civilization of to-day, and have 
an entirely fresh set of conditions. He is like all the Socialists— 
More (who wrote about Utopia), Bellamy, and H.G. Wells. We do 
not want to know what is going to be the position of affairs in 1957 and 
2007. First of all, I am going to admit for the sake of argument Mr. 
Snowden’s view—although I think it is a little overdrawn—of all the 
evil in the world. I will admit the facts, and for the purposes of this 
debate we agree that this is the particular state of the world at the 
present time. Then I give him a somewhat more impossible 
debatable point, that when this Government comes out of power, a 
Socialist majority will be returned in sufficient numbers to carry out 
its views and ideals. There will be a Socialist majority capable of 
carrying through its views against the opinions of al] parties— 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals; Irishmen and Welshmen— 
there will bea Socialist majority, and it may possibly be that Mr. 
Philip Snowden himself will be in command of affairs. It is only 
on lines like that we can get any good out of this argument. Now 
I was challenged with regard to this debate, but I did not draw up 
the resolution proposing it, but what I want to do is to get to the 
practicability of Socialism. What is Mr. Philip Snowden’s first 
move to be ?_ Is he going to start with the municipalization of 
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land? If so, I want to know how he is going to doit. I want to 
know whether he is going to compensate the present owners of the 
land, and if he is not going to compensate them, whether he is going 
to confiscate the land. I want to know whether he is going to 
compensate the owners of the railways, or whether he is going to 
confiscate them. I have written down here a few questions which 
I invite him to reply to in his next speech, because after all when 
we are asked to part with what we have got, we certainly want, asa 
matter of interest in our fellow creatures, to have proof that the 
result will be as favourable as Mr. Snowden says it will. These 
are questions I should like to have answered. and they are from 
what I have read in the last 25 days on Socialism, from various 
books and pamphlets, and now and then heard from Socialists at 
street corners. 


(1) If all else fails, are you in favour of bloodshed to carry your 
views. (A voice: Shame.) Sir Wm. Bull: “Oh no, we 
have got to get at the bottom of this.” 

(2) Are you in favour of the abolition of the Monarchy and the 
deposition of King Edward? 

(3) Are you in favour of the abolition of the Army and Navy? 

(4). Are you in favour of abandoning our colonies ? 

(5) Are you in favour of giving up our foreign trade ? 

(6) Are you in favour of destroying the laws of 1,000 years of 
experience and setting up a new scheme in its place? 

7) Are you in favour of England becoming a Socialist country 

before the others follow ? 

) Are you in favour of a retention of the currency, or do you 

believe in coupons as advocated by Marx ? 

) What is your view of the source of wealth? Is it all due to 

labour ? 

10) Do you admit there must be two classes in your new state— 

’ the workers and those who direct them ? 

) 


( 

(i) low do you account for less work being done under State 
or Municipal control ? : 

(12) What are you going to do with the man who won’t work. 

(13) Would State farms be large or small ? 


And if I had another five minutes left, I would point out what I mean 
with regard to land. Is Mr. Snowden going to charge rent for the 
land? I want to show how difficult it is to get away from rent. 
I want you to suppose we have three fields of twelve acres each, 
which are given to three men—Tom, Dick, and Harry. Each 
work equally hard and are equally capable. Each digged the 
ground and got out of it: corn which is made into flour, which is 
made into loaves. For the purpose of this illustration, and to 
shorten it, we will say that they dig loaves out of the land like 
potatoes. Tom finds he can dig out twelve loaves; Dick finds that 
he can dig out nine loaves; and Harry only six loaves out of the 
land. Harry gets the lowest and the minimum on which he can 
live on the piece of land. After Tom, Dick, and Harry have 
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eaten their loaves, Tom has six loaves and Dick three loaves to 
spare. These loaves are overplus, owing no doubt to the richness 
of the land, which for Tom is better than Dick or Harry. Now 
suppose Harry has got a girl he loves who lives rather beyond where 
he is. She leans over the fence by Tom’s land, which is the 
richest of the lot. And Harry says: ““Tom,I should like while I 
am at work to look at my little girl, and so have your field instead 
of my own. I want you, for sentimental reasons, to exchange 
with me.” Very well,” says Tom, “I don’t mind, but of course 
you cannot expect me to give you the difference between twelve 
loaves and six. Therefore if you like to work the field exactly as I 
previously did, you can take six loaves for yourself, and hand me 
over six loaves. I am content and will change fields.’ That isa 
very small parable, but it shows, whether you pay these six loaves 
over to a private individual or pay them to the State, they are 
rent, owing to the inequality of the various fields. Further, I 
want to know under this State management, when the State in 
some mysterious way which Mr. Snowden has not described has 
taken over the land, if the farms are going to be divided equally or 
not. If they are going to be divided equally all round, I want to 
know if a man with a wife and three or four children is to have 
the same style of field as a man who is a bachelor, and 
whether on the other hand the land is going to be sub-divided, 
and whether it will be re-subdivided when every additional little 
baby comes into the world. We want to come to something 
practicable, aud I want Mr. Snowden to start his second speech by 
saying what he will do when he is at the head of a Socialistic 
ministry and takes over the government, which God forbid we 
should ever see. 


Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN: I came here for the purpose of 
discussing Socialism, and I did not anticipate here, at any rate, that I 
should have to deal with the foul and scurrilous slanders which have 
been appearing lately in the columns of the most contemptible of 
the Tariff Reform papers. If I were at all disposed to follow Sir 
Wm. Bull, the very tactics I should adopt are the tactics he adopted 
in the latter part of his address, and present to Sir Wm. Bull a few 
questions in regard to Toryism and morality, and religion and sex 
questions. The early part of Sir Wm. Bull’s speech was devoted 
to giving us illustrations of the failure of Socialism in practice. I 
think he began his illustrations rather too late. He might have gone 
back to the Garden of Eden, for if ever there has been a perfect com- 
munistic state since this world began to roll it was the Garden of Eden. 
And it came to the most dismal of ends. But I am not going to waste 
much time on this point, because there is absolutely no connection 
whatever between what happened in Rome, Athens, Peru, and what 
happened in Paraguay, and what we Socialists advocate to-day. Did 
I not tell you that Socialism was democracy all round, and did not Sir 
William Bull tell us that Athens, Rome, and Peru were founded 
upon large classes of slaves? And it was the exploitation of these 
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slave classes by the idle and parasitic classes above them that 
brought about the ruin of every one of these States. There is the 
existence of an exact parallel to-day of these rich and idle classes. 
whom I am delighted Sir William is so anxious to abolish, because 
he subscribed himself to the statement that all men ought to work. 
Socialism, as I pointed out, or tried to point out in the early part of 
my remarks, has been made inevitable as a consequence 
of the industrial development during the last 150 years. Two 
hundred years ago it would no more have been possible to establish 
such a state’as we call Socialism in this country, no more possible 
than would it be possible to establish Socialismaway in the backwoods 
of Canada, or amongst some of the savage tribes of the Pacific. 
Conditions are necessary for the establishment of Socialism. Sir Wm. 
Bull showed us that the early communistic stages were followed by 
slavery.. Why that change? Slavery was brought about by exactly 
the same causes which brought about the need for Socialism. 
Changes of method in producing wealth necessitated a change of 
social relationships. Then he told us that this system of social organis- 
ation was followed by a system of serfdom. Serfdom was the result of 
evolution which had made the owning of slaves unprofitable, and the 
landlords found it to be a good thing, and economical, to give a 
certain amount of freedom to their workers and make them, to 
some extent, shift for themselves. This relieved the landlord of the 
entire responsibility for physical maintenance, as had been the case 
under slavery. But slavery was no more permanent than the system 
which exists to-day. Why didit change? Again the result of economic 
evolution. Will Sir Wm. Bull for a moment maintain that we have 
reached the climax in evolution? The changes that have taken 
place have brought about the necessity for an organisation to corres- 
pond with the industrial needs of the present day. I will just refer, 
in a word or two only, to the illustration with regard to Peru, and I 
must deny the accuracy of his facts. Prescott, in the early pages 
of his History of Peru, tells us that the industrial and social know- 
ledge of the Incas is largely legendary, and as to their democratic 
state, so far as we have been able to get, he proves that such demo- 
cratic state did not exist. Sir Wm. Bull told us that there were 
three classes:—(1) The King; (2) the Incas, worshippers of the 
Sun, the Priest class; and (3) the Common People. Prescott 
tells how it was the nobles who ruled the people in subjection. 
There was no democracy there, and there again it simply was a 
distribution of land. per head of the population. Is that Socialism? 
Do Socialists advocate that? Socialism advocates the Nationalisation 
of land and the Socialisation of all the big capitalistic developments 
of the present time. Had they railways in Peru? Had they 
combines in Peru? It is simply absurd to quote the experiences of 
Peru as an illustration of Socialism. The need for Socialism has 
only come within the last 150 years. 

_Sir Wm. Bull has adopted a most unprecedented course of action. 
I have led this debate anticipating that. he would follow. and deal 
with points I have advanced. Because, remember that Sir 
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William will have the last ten minutes. However, I am so forti- 
fied in the strength of my own case that I am perfectly willing to 
give this advantage to Sir \Wm. Bull and answer these questions, if 
Sir Wm, Bull will give me his word that these are his questions, 
compiled by himself. 


SIR WM. BULL: Yes, they are. 


Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN: I have four minutes in which to 
deal with these 13 questions. Now for the first one. 


(1) “If all else fails, are you in favour of bloodshed to carry your 
views?” R 

My answer is—No. Socialism is democratic. It depends 

upon the intelligence of the people, and people who have not 

the intelligence to bring about Socialism by the use of the 

vote have not intelligence enough to take advantage of 

anything they may have given to them as the result of a 
bloody revolution. 


(2) The second question is—“‘Are you in favour of the abolition 
of the monarchy and the deposition of King Edward?” 


I will give the answer to that question I gave to the electors 
of Blackburn, who have since returned me to Parliament. 
In theory I am a Republican, but I attach so little 
importance to this as a practical question at present that I 
would not lift my little finger to interfere with the Monarchy. 


(3) The third question is—“Are you in favour of abolishing the 
Army and Navy?” . 
I hope I am not quite such a fool. 


(4) The fourth question is—“ Are you in favour of abandoning 
our Colonies?” 
My answer to that is the same as to the previous question. 


(5) Number five is—‘‘Are you in favour of giving up our foreign 
trade?” 

Again my answer is—No, and I[ quite anticipate under 
Socialism there will be a good deal more foreign trade than 
there is at present, because the relations between the 
countries of the world will be much more harmonious than 
are our relations to-day with other nations as the result of 
cut-throat competition. 


(6) “Are you in favour of destroying the laws of 1000 years of 
experience and setting up a new scheme in its place?” 


I am not aware that any laws that are in existence are 
1000 years old. There were some laws in existence 1000 
years ago I should like to see part of our Constitution to-day, 
and one of them was that the freeman was the land owner, 
and it was recognised that access to the land was an essential 
condition of freedom. 
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() “Are you in favour of the retention of the currency, or do you 
believe in coupons as advocated by Marx?” 


I am afraid I have not sufficient acquaintance with Marx 
to beable to pledge myself that the currency under Socialism 
would be the currency of Marx. Sir Wm. Bull tries to tie 
me down on what are admittedly matters of detail. I believel 
am not wrong in saying that Sir Wm. Bull isa Tariff Reformer 
which he believes is a much more practical question than 
Socialism. Therefore we would be justified in demanding 
details from Tariff Reformers. But what did Sir Wm. Bull's 
leader say at Birmingham. He refused to give details ? 
He was not going to play into his opponents’ hands by giving 
them a programme to criticise. 


(9) A further question is—‘‘ What is your view of the source of 
wealth. Is it all due to labour?” 


I give Sir Wm. Bull an authority far higher than mine. 
Adam Smith said “Labour is the only source of wealth.” 
Professor McCulloch said: “It is to labour, and labour 
only, that everything of exchange value is due.” Professor 
Fawcett said: “No wealth whatever can be produced 
without Labour.” 


(10) The next question is—“Do you admit there must be two 
classes in your new state; the workers and those who direct them?”’ 


No, for every man has to do work, and every man who is 
doing useful work will be regarded as discharging a useful 
function in Society, just as a man who has to direct the 
organisation of a large number of those who are employed. 


(11) Another question is—““ How do you account for less work 
being done under State or Municipal control?” 


I don’t account for it because it is not a fact. 


(12) “ What are you going to do with the man who won’t work?” 
My answer is that there were 583,000 of them according 
to the last census who were referred to as living in luxury, 
and under Socialism I would apply the law of St. Paul: “If 
a man will not work, neither shali he eat.” 


(13) The last question is—Would State Farms be large or 
small?” 

That would be a question to be decided by the intelligence 

of the people who had accepted Socialism. Socialism is a 
scheme for social resurrection. Sir Wm. Bull asks me 
whether I would advocate confiscation. I am not going to 
establish Socialism; it is the people who are going to do it, — 

and details like that must be settled by the people them- 
selves. I know no Socialist who advocates confiscation. 

I am not in favour of confiscation, though I would be 
prepared to justify it on this platform according to precedent. 
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SIR WM. BULL: If I had had the arrangement of the order of 
this debate I should have had it in a little different form, but it was 
agreed to as itis. I think it would have been almost fairer to both 
sides to have had a round of five minutes each. In the first place, 
I should like to say that I think we who take my view of the 
case have gained a number of very valuable straightforward admis- 
sions from Mr. Philip Snowden. These questions I compiled 
entirely myself and I have given my word of honour to that effect. 
At any rate we have met one of the really great leaders, and who is 
recognised in the House of Commons as one of the leaders of 
Socialism. We have got certain admissions from him which I 
really do believe will be valuable in future. You will agree jwith 
me that his Socialism is far milder and more scientific and thoughtful 
than the Socialism which has been preached in Hammersmith. It 
is not his Socialism that is doing the harm. I ama little disappoint- 
ed at his not accepting my challenge to say what he would do if he 
were the Prime Minister in a Socialist Government. I think we are 
entitled to know. If he says I am one of the propertied class—God 
knows I have very little—if he says that,andI believe him to be 
thoroughly in earnest and honest, then he will please understand that 
before he sweeps away this civilization and puts something in its 
place, he must answer a few questions as to howhe is going to do it. 
He talks of the nationalization of railways, and we have seen that 
going on before now. ‘The railways are nationalized in Germany. 
I don’t know whether he has travelled in Germany. There the 
railways belong to the State, and if you like the German rail'ways 
better than the English ones, J am sorry for you. I have no doubt 
that Mr. Snowden will say that some of the rates are cheaper and 
that they guarantee to deliver goods better than ours. But I deny 
it im toto. It is quite true that the government gives a guarantee 
with regard to the delivery of goods, but it is so hedged round with 
red tape that the people never try to enforce it. The government 
which takes the fee which you pay for a parcel will say that instead 
of being 2in. broad it ought to have been 24, and they decline respon- 
sibility. You have signed this form according to the regulation 
and therefore have no claim. The result is, that latterly insurance 
companies have been formed in Germany for the purpose of ensuring 
the safe delivery of packets. With regard to the railways of Italy, 
they don’t lose luggage there in Italy, they lose trains! I had a case 
the other day of a young cousin of mine whose luggage was burnt, 
and who was very pleased and thankful to get the sum of £38 for 
luggage certainly worth £150. That is anything but satisfactory 
for State owned railways. If you don’t have competition you will 
get a reduction in trains. We have now swift trains to Birmingham; 
five or six trains now go to Birmingham hourly. It may be said that 
few passengers go by some of them. Mr. Snowden will say that 
this is a waste and that under Socialism there would be one State 
Railway, and it followed that instead of five there would be one 
train. But people would not care to have to start exactly at the 
same minute by one particular train instead of five trains, with, as Mr. 
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Snowden will tell you, only ten per cent. of passengers. Under 
Socialism thus the officials would be very largely cut down, and a 
great many of the workmen of these railways would hardly be needed 
when there are not so many trains, and the result is that many 
people would be thrown out of work. Then, again, if they were to 
accept what Mr. Bernard Shaw said the other day; he said that if 
they had Socialism it would be hardly necessary to keep accounts 
except for historical purposes and for the purpose of statistics. 
Therefore under Socialism the clerks would all go out of employment. 
I suppose servants would go out of employment, for you would 
hardly in a Socialistic state have servants. ‘Thus two millions of 
domestic servants in England and Wales would certainly go out of 
employment. I only tried to give Mr. Snowden questions that we 
might have details, because I do want details. Hesays Mr. Balfour 
would not give details as to Tariff Reform. I think Mr. Balfour 
has made a great mistake, but ] am not so strong a Tariff Reformer 
as I aman Anti-Socialist. ~ I.consider Socialism a far more grave 
question than the Tariff Reform question at the present time. As 
far as possible I want to see what we can do to convert Mr. Philip 
Snowden. I want to show that under this Socialistic system, when 
it does arrive, the whole thing will be worked in a machine-like 
manner. I cannot see how it possibly would be otherwise. You 
may have a case, for instance, such as a question which one speaker 
certainly mentioned, the repudiation of the National Debt. Mr. 
Snowden does not mention that. But we may say that 
one man is in favour of the repudiation of the National Debt. Then 
you have the fact that the whole of the money in the country 
and the money in the Post Office Savings Bank has been 
collected by the poor. Whose is that? We are told that 
it would ultimately disappear, that it is to go; and the result 
is that money would be done away with. Marx, one of the 
professing Socialists, says that we shall not want any money, 
and that is why I asked Mr. Snowden whether he is in favour of all 
countries becoming Socialistic at the same time. If not, we 
should have a great many people transferring their services to 
foreign countries. ‘They would go to a place where they could be 
paid rather than remain in a State with which they did not agree. 
Mr. Snowden says, Let them go, and we don’t want money—or his 
party does; and whoever it is, it would certainly deplete the country 
to a very large extent. Let us come to the idea of not having any 
money—the coupon system. One speaker was in favour of these 
coupons not being transferable, otherwise you would have a system 
of people preferring to hoard these coupons. Therefore these 
coupons are to be issued for a specific purpose; a coupon for break- 
fast, a coupon for lunch, a coupon for dinner, a coupon for supper, 
a coupon for bed, a coupon for a bath. All these coupons would be 
issued by the State and returned to the State; otherwise pe ple 
would hoard up many coupons, and the result would be that the 
Socialistic idea would be upset, beczuse some people would be better 
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be paid. How is the scavenger who does unpleasant work to be 
paid? You say he ought to be paid exactly as high as a lawyer? 
(Yes.) I thought that would draw you! Well, what I say is, I consider 
that as he has got a more unpleasant trade than I have, he ought to be 
far better paid. If he is far better paid, then he will become a class 
by himself. You will get a cult of people who are scavengers and 
if all are better paid and equally paid they will form aclass amongst 
themselves just as the officials who look after them and see that 
they do a sufficent amount of work. I have read that if every man 
worked eleven minutes per day that would be sufficent for all 
purposes. (Laughter). I don’t know whether that is true or not, but I 
want to bring these forward for Mr. Snowden toanswer. Thenagain I 
want to say that Mr. Snowden said that labour was the only source 
of wealth. That is absolutely foolish. Let me tell you another 
little parable. -Let us suppose there is a village, and this village 
requires 1000 gallons of water every day for the people and it has got 
to pay ten men to go up along the hill for the purpose of procuring 
the water in pails to the amount of 1000 gallons per day. Say that it 
costs £500 per year to keep the ten men going up and down: that 
amount is paid entirely for labour. Well now, suppose a man 
comes along with a patent pump and he puts it in the well, and he 
says “instead of supplying you 1000 gallons per day I will give 
you a supply of 2000 gallons per day for a charge of £250 a year. 
If you have this pump you willonly want one man to walk up and 
down. You see the difference between that and labour; first the ten 
men and then the ability of the second man who is enabled to pump 
up twice the amount at half the cost. Labour gua labour has never 
improved. (Oh.) Man who drove a plough 1000, 1500, or 
3000 years ago practically does not drive the plough better to-day. 
The man who cut the cameos in Pompeii 1000 years ago did not 
cut them any worse than a man cuts cameos to day. It is not labour 
that improves; it is something quite distinct, human ability directly 
applied. That is where Mr. Philip Snowden makes a mistake. 


Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN: I must make an appealtoyou. I 
have got to congest into ten minutes a mass sufficient to occupy hours. 
Sir W. Bull complained that I had not in the quarter of an hour, in 
addition to answering 13 questions, given an elaborate statement of 
the work of the first Socialist Parliament. May I repeat that the 
work of the first Socialist Parliament will be what the people of that 
time determine the work of that Parliament shall be, because under 
Socialism we shall not be governed by party autocracy, but in the 
real sense the will of the people will rule. If I may be allowed, 
without committing the Socialist administrator of the future, may I 
say what I would do if my will could prevail as a democratic and 
Socialist minister. I should at once take under public control all 
the big capitalistic monopolies like the railways, mines, commercial 
combines, and in addition, give the power to every locality in the 
country to acquire, as it needed it, the land in its own area. — Now 
may I just elaborate the point which I made very briefly in my 
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answer with regard to compensation and confiscation. I said I did 
not know of any Socialist who advocates confiscetion as a means of 
transferring the railways or any other public service from private 
hands to public ownership. 1 do advocate the national ownership 
of railways, and 1 am simply amazed at Sir W. Bull’s depreciation 
of the character of the services upon the German and other 
Continental railways. I know something of them. Fortunately I 
had delivered to me, a quarter of an hour before I came to this 
meeting, a Gdvernment Blue Book issued to-day which gives 
particulars of the working of Continental railways for the last 
available year. I could give you the figures from this report if it 
were necessary, but I will give you an authority higher in the 
estimation of Sir W. Bull than a Government Blue Book, and that 
is the Daily Mail Year Book. Weare told that under State manage- 
ment energy will be destroyed, and the needs of the nation and the 
people will suffer. Between 1890 and 1904, the enterprise 
characterising the management of British railways succeeded in 
reducing the dividends earned from 4°8 to 3°9. In Germany in the 
same years, on state owned railways, increased dividends accrued to 
the State from 2'2 per cent to 6 per cent. And in the same years, 
the enterprise of British railways increased the mileage of rails 
2,400 miles. In the same years in Germany, under the State, 8,000 
additional miles of railways were laid down. In regard to Belgium, 
the railway fares there, for similar accommodation for passengers, 
are less than half the railway rates in this country. You get a third 
class railway ticket in Belgium, available for the whole of the week, 
or for 5 or 6 days of the week, and used whenever and as often as 
desired in that period over 3,000 miles of railway for 9/5; and in 
addition to that, I find from the Government Blue Book, that out of 
a total receipts on the Belgium State railways last year of 11 
millions, the profits were over 4 million pounds. Sir Francis 
Oppenheimer toldme: “It is not our protection or technical education 
or military system which is responsible for Germany’s commercial 
success; the chief factor which has brought about that result is the 
fact that the railways are under the control of the State.”” I have 
been put a few questions. Whois going to do the dirty work, and what 
is to become of people in useful employment? My answer to that is 
what is going to become of the people who labour only to cater for 
the aristocracy and the wealthy. What is to become of these? 
They are going to be put to useful work, and their useful labour is 
going to reduce under a properly organised system of Society the 
i yy long hours of labour which are now practically 
Now about inventions. Suppose I admit Sir W. Bull’s contention 
that it 1s exceptional genius that makes discoveries. I don’t admit 
Pare ee aan | Coe a long time. But I accept it 
ane: -ptional genius that to-day gets the 

result of its own inventions? _It is the Capitalist who comes in and 
carries it off, although he may not have brains enough to improve a 
mouse-trap. (An interruption here occurred.) SirW. Bull complains 
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that I have not answered his questions. If youare prepared to extend 
me an hour of your time, I will answer them all. I hope I shall have an 
extra minute on account of that interruption. I have been reminded 
that in my hurry I skipped over one question—(7) “ Are you in favour 
of England becoming a Socialist country before the others follow ? 
It will not be possible for England to become a perfectly developed 
Socialist country, unless other countries are in a parallel state, and 
each country will have to work out the details of this Socialist idea 
according to its national circumstances, its historic conditions, and 
national character. But the great thing in Socialism is that it is 
not insular; it is international in its character, and is not confined 
within narrow boundaries. We refuse to recognise the artificial 
barriers which men have raised to separate nation from nation. 
The great and inspiring motive of Socialism to-day is the fact that 
men and women of every nation of the world are being inspired by 
its ideals, with love for humanity, an inspiration for a better 
condition of things, and for justice for all. That it is which is 
inspiring the best men and women of every country in the world. 
The same spirit which has been breathed through the best men and 
women of every nation in every age is now finding feeble expression 
through our humble efforts. We have taken up the task, and 
confident in the righteousness of our cause, we shall never turn our 
backs, but “march breast forward,” certain that the day is coming 
when justice, righteousness, and international amity will universally 
prevail. (Loud applause). 

SIR WM. BULL: AsI have said, I only wish I could speak like 
that. I can’t, and I don’t suppose I ever shall. But I am bound to 
say that I am disappointed with the result of this debate, because 
we have have not got what we came out for tosee. I had hoped 
that Mr. Snowden would have gone a little way to sketch in the 
smallest possible way how he proposed to carry out even his first 
step, that is the nationalisation with compensation of either the 
railways or the land. He never did either. I had hopes he would 
have gone back to a little book of his, admirably written, The 
Socialist Budget, but he has never gone near it. He has never 
given us any idea in any possible way as to how these things are to 
be brought about, whereas practical men have a right to demand 
something more than the eloquent, very eloquent I say, discussion 
as to what Socialism will do on some indefinite date. That is not 
the kind of thing I came down here to discuss. All I can say is 
I happen to know Francis Oppenheimer, and ail I can say is 
that if Mr. Snowden has been more happy in travelling on the 
German railways than I have, whether on business or pleasure, 
probably he knows more about some of the great main lines, 
but I have had experience in cross-communication in some of the 
German trains, and all I say is, without fear of contradiction, that 
the German fourth class and the Italian third class will not bear 
comparison with the English third class. Then again he said the 
Germans pay a larger percentage than the English. I did not 
interrupt him, but I would like to know whether the hours of labour 
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and the wages in the German Empire are anything like those paid 
in England? We have got State railways in India, and there we 
find that thoughtful people hold that the Government of England 
should come to the opinion that the time has come when these lines 
should be leased—State owned, but leased out to be run by companies 
rather than worked by the Government itself. That is after 40 or 50 
years’ experience in Indian State railways. Mr. Snowden said, in 
rather an airy way, that if men would not work neither should they eat. 
That is all very well, but I don’t think that humanity and human 
nature as constituted to-day would allow that to come if it means star- 
vation. (Interruption). I don’t think humanity will allow that to 
come to pass, and the result is that something would have to be done _ 
for that class. That is onedifficulty of Socialism. What are you going 
to do with the loafer and the physically unfit? Itis a curious thing, but 
Prof. Huxley in one of his books said: “That amongst insects, those 
.that are communistic, like bees and ants,never improve intype. They 
don’t go forward or advance; they keep exactly as they are, and the 
race does not improve.” Why does not the race improve? Because 
there is nothing of the survival of the fittest. We have come practic- 
ally to the endof this debate. Iam sure we have enjoyed it on both 
sides. It has been conducted, I think, with perfect friendliness on 
both sides, and I think we have both given some subjects for 
thought. You will certainly admit that Socialism as shown by me 
is not quite so easy to accomplish as you thought probably before 
you came into this room. It reminds me of the story of the . 
Irishman who said to another “I am going to give you a jolly good 
thrashing.” And the other man said “What shall I be doing?” - It 
is that which is the difficulty with regard to Socialism. How are 
you going to deal with this immense mass of wealth which is in 
the hands of the few, or rather which is in the hands of that mighty 
class, going down from the very rich to the poorest in the land. 
You have no idea what is before you. I have figures as to the - 
amount of money there is for instance in the Post Office. 150 


millions are in the Post Office, entirely the savings practically — 


of the poor. And that is a sign certainly that all the wealth 
is not entirely in the hands of the rich, but a very large class of 
persons above the class of which Mr. Snowden speaks—those which he 
says are on the poverty line. They own certainly a lot of money, 
and it would be useful to know how those principles are to be 
carried out which Mr. Snowden so eloquently laid before us. I will 
not go any further, but merely say that Socialism is a selfish system. _ 
(Uproar). Itisasystem that dutlinesno hope. Mr. Snowden himself 
could not say at all to-night how long it will be before Socialism is 
likely to come to pass. It may be not for many, Many years or 
centuries, but in the meantime it seems to me that we have slowly 
to evolve ourselves as we are doing at the present time; proceeding 
slowly and steadily, working for the day which sees “the final 
triumph of love over pain.’ 

The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the Mayor 
for presiding. 
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The §.D.F. consists of Socialists. The land, the 
means of producing and distributing wealth are now 
owned by private persons, who take to themselves the 
greater part of the wealth created by labour of the 
workers who sell brain and labour power for wages. 


The poverty, degradation, and misery in which 
millions of our fellow citizens exist is the result of pri- 
vate possession of the means for Prone wealth 
required by all. 


The people should own what the people need. That 
is to say, the land, factories, railways, and all things 
essential to wealth production, should be owned by the 
community, and used for the common good. This 
done, and the socially-produced wealth distributed in 
accord with the needs of the people, poverty would 
cease, and equal opportunity bring comfort and culture 
to all. 


This great change in Society demands the organisa- 
tion of the working-class into a political party having 
Socialism as its aim. The §.D.F. is that party, and 
endeavours to spread a knowledge of its principles by 
every means available. 
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If you desire to know more about the S.D.F., and if you 
agree with its principles and desire to join, aapication may 
be made to the local branch Secretary or to the Secretary of 
the S.D.F., H. W. LEE, 21a, Maiden Lane, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C. A full list of the local Branch Secretaries 
end their Addresses is published in “ Justice.” 


MALTHUSIANISM v. SOCIALISM. 


A Debate between Mr. Arthur B. Moss (N.S.S. Lecturer) 
and H. Quelch (Editor of ‘‘ Justice’), at Camberwell 
Hall, on April IIth, 1899. 
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Mr. J. E. Doxsson_ presided, and hoped the discussion would 
prove both interesting and instructive. The position to be debated 
was that taken up by Mr. Moss, that Socialism, if possible at all, 
would not be practicable unless accompanied by the practice of 
Malthusianism. The opener would speak for half an hour, then 
Mr. Quelch would have half an hour, and each speaker would 
afterwards make two speeches of fifteen minutes’ duration. The 
Secularist Party, he continued, had long held views with regard 
to Malthusianism which were opposed by Socialists, and if as a 
result of that debate the matter could be settled once and for all, 
and a clear issue arrived at, he thought a very useful purpose 
would be served, and a distinct gain secured to the cause of 
progress. . He called upon Mr. Moss to open the debate. 


Mr. Moss expressed his pleasure at seeing so large an audience 
attending for the purpose of listening to a debate of the nature of 
that in which they were to engage. He was delighted because he 
had an opportunity of addressing himself to his Socialistic friends 
upon a theme in which he found himself in antagonism to a very 
large number of them. He did not subscribe to the Socialist 
programme, because although there were a large number of planks 
in it with which he cordially agreed, there were also a very large 
number of questions which his Socialistic friends desired to give a 
certain treatment to which certainly did not meet with his approval. 
A short time ago Mr. Quelch delivered an address at the North 
Camberwell Radical Club, which he (Mr. Moss) attended as an 
individual elector of North Camberwell. After Mr. Quelch had 
spoken, he (Mr. Moss) made some objections, pointing out that 
one of the great difficulties which the Socialists would have to 
deal with was the great question of population. Mr. Quelch there- 
upon described Malthusianism as an exploded fallacy, a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination, and challenged him to discuss the ques- 
tion, which he readily consented to do. That was the reason he 
was there that evening. He was there to show that, in his 
opinion, Malthusianism was a fundamental question, went to the 
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root of all questions, and without considering that, no other 
question for the solution of the great misery problem could ever 
ibe properly dealt with. Me 

He noticed that he was described on the handbills as of the 
National Secular Society. He was a vice-president of that society, 
but was not representing them that evening. He simply spoke as 
an individual, representing his own views. In the secular move- 
ment there were a large number of Socialists and a large number 
of Malthusians. He should say from his acquaintance with 
Secularists that the large majority were in favour of Malthusian- 
ism, but he did not claim to represent the N.S.S., because if he 
did he should probably be misrepresenting some individual mem- 
bers. What was the problem they were to discuss that night? It 
was whether, supposing Socialism could be brought about within 
a reasonable number of years, and collectively the people had the 
whole of the materials in the State and used these materials, 
whether they would not in a short time so increase their numbers 
that the State would be absolutely unable to deal with the whole of 
the people? The question of population had always been a great 
difficulty to philosophers and to statesmen ; but, as a rule, states- 
men had burked the question, not liking to make themselves 
unpopular by facing it ; but some philosophers had examined it. 
A large number of men of science had not only faced the problem, 
but had seen all its difficulties when they spoke of Malthusianism. 
They believed that the Reverend Thomas Malthus made a dis- 
covery which was of paramount importance to the human race. 
He found that all organic life has a tendency to increase beyond 
the means of subsistence. He found, as a matter of fa@, that 
every atom of animated matter could increase so rapidly as to out- 
run the means of subsistence for it in a very short space of time. 
That was exactly what he found out, and Godwin, who had written 
a very able book upon ‘‘ Political Justice,’’ in which he had dealt 
very satisfactorily with all the affairs of mankind and had made 
out the possibility for everybody to live happily in this beautiful 
world, was all at once brought face to face with this great problem 
stated by Malthus. He (Mr. Moss) did not want them to rely 
upon his statement of the problem. He would prefer to let the 
statement stand in the language of Malthus himself—‘‘ There is a 
tendency in all organic existence to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence, a constant tendency in all organic life to increase 
beyond the nourishment prepared for it,’’ and John Stuart Mill, 
who certainly was a great thinker as well as a great observer, said, 
““ The power of increase of the human species is indefinite, and the 
actual multiplication would be extraordinarily rapid if that power 
were exercised to the utmost. It never is exercised to the 
utmost, and yet, in the most favourable circumstances known 
to exist, which are those of a_ fertile region colonised 
from an industrious and civilised community, population 
has continued for several generations, independently of fresh 
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immigration, to double itself in not much more than twenty 
years.’’ The greatest authority of the age, Charles Darwin, pro- 
bably the greatest scientific man the world had ever seen, one who 
had observed more facts and with greater accuracy than perhaps 
any other man that ever devoted himself to biological study, had 
stated— 

‘“ There is no exception to the rule that every organic being 
naturally increases at so high a rate, that, if not destroyed, the 
earth would soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair. 
Even slow-breeding man has doubled in twenty-five years, and at 
this rate, in a few thousand years there would literally not be 
standing room for his progeny. Linneus has calculated that if an 
annual plant produced only two seeds—and there is no plant nearly 
so unproductive as this—and their seedlings next year produced 
two, and so on, then in twenty years there would be a million 
plants. The elephant is reckoned the slowest breeder of all known 
animals, and I have taken some pains to estimate its probable 
minimum rate of natural increase ; it will be safest to assume that 
it begins breeding when thirty years old, and goes on breeding till 
ninety years old, bringing forth three pairs of young in this 
interval ; if this be so, at the end of the fifth century there would 
be alive fifteen million elephants, -descended from the first pair. 
But we have better evidence on this subject than mere theoretical 
calculations, namely, the numerous recorded cases of the astonish- 
ingly rapid increase of various animals in a state 8f nature, when 
‘circumstances have been favourable to them during two or three 
following seasons. Still more striking is the evidence from our 
domestic animals of many kinds which have run wild in several 
parts of the world; if the statements of the rate of increase of 
slow-breeding cattle and horses in South America, and latterly in 
Australia, had not been well authenticated, they would have been 
incredible. So it is with plants; cases could be given of intro- 
duced plants that have become common throughout whole islands 
in a period of less than ten years.’’—‘‘ Origin of Species’’ 
(page 75). That was a fair statement of the problem they had to 
look at ; that man was not at all different from other animals, that 
man belonged to the lower animals by the relationship of evolution, 
and that the same fact which applied to the lower animals in 
regard to breeding applied to man. Man could breed so rapidly 
that he could outgrow the means of subsistence. There existed 
well-authenticated evidence of where the population had doubled 
itself in twenty-five years, and under very favourable conditions 
populations had been known to double themselves in fifteen years. 
Although populations could double like that, food could not. That 
was the problem. Food could only increase, even under the most 
favourable conditions, in what might be called an arithmetical 
ratio, while populations under favourable conditions could increase 
in a geometrical ratio. That was to say, food could increase as 
I, 2, 3, 4, etc., but population could increase as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, ete. 
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They would very soon see that there would be more animals alive 
than food to supply them with. The earth was limited in size 5 
more than half was water, so that there was only a limited quantity 
of earth to deal with. Socialists said the earth was wide enough 
and broad enough for all, but we should have to deal with this 
question as it affected human beings and the conditions under 
which they lived. The language he had used in speaking of the 
law of population he wanted Mr. Quelch to take particular notice 
of. Malthus said that populations had a tendency to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. Of course, they never did 
increase beyond those means, because as soon as subsistence 
stopped the people died ; but there might be at any moment upon 
the earth a larger number of people than there was adequate food 
for. Then, of course, there must come a check upon population: 
of all kinds, whether applied to man or any other organic being. 
The first check was, he would say, starvation, famine, disease. 
These were very prolific sources of the destruction of the human 
species, but he might also name pestilence and war as means of 
keeping down population. These means he would call destructive. 
But there were others which were constantly in operation, as, for 
instance, late marriages, preventive checks, and prostitution. A 
large number of women sacrificed themselves, and prevented the 
natural increase which must be brought about were that means 
not in operation. These were the checks which were constantly 
going on for keeping down the population, and they must remem- 
ber that in a state of nature when a man could not get food he 
must die at once, but in a state of civilisation they had means of 
keeping up even the sickly and the weak, supplying them with 
food, and preventing them dying out so rapidly as they might 
otherwise do. What had operated in regard to the human race in 
India? The same check which operated in very highly civilised 
lands did not operate there. The people bred very rapidly. The 
enormous population cultivated land and brought it up to a high 
state of perfection, living themselves upon the very lowest form of 
diet. There comes a famine which decimates millions. In this 
-country they were not so frequently subjected to famine as in 
some others. It was perfectly true that food was sent out of this 
country, but they really exchanged: their labour by giving their 
work—their manufactures—to other countries for food. If in 
time of war other countries were to refuse to supply them with 
food, a large portion of their population would starve. It was 
very bad for a race always to rely upon the lowest standard of diet. 
The Chinese, with a tremendous population, lived upon the very 
lowest kind of diet and increased tremendously. Every now and 
then famines occurred and the people had sometimes to satisfy the 
pangs of hunger by eating the earth. That happened under: 
present conditions. All hoped for better conditions, and he hoped 
for them also, but wanted to impress upon them that they had to. 
face the fact that populations increase in the way he had said.. 
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Under present conditions, on account of the tremendous increase 
‘of population frequently taking place, there was such a large 
number of labourers in the market that wages were cut down, 
rents were high, and the capitalist able to take advantage of the 
fact that they ‘were so prolific. He (the capitalist) could dictate 
his own terms because there were so many of them. What was 
the size of Great Britain in regard to its populatoin? If the land 
were given fairly among the whole of the population, in England 
there would be one acre for each, in Scotland four, and in Ireland 
four. Half the population of England lived in thirty towns, which 
grew bigger every year. Fifty years ago London only had a 
quarter of a million houses, now there were three-quarters of a 
million. Supposing that in fifty years the ideal system which the 
Socialists want could be brought about, and all the means of pro- 
duction, all land, and every particle of capital could be placed in 
the hands of the people, the whole of the people would then have 
to determine how they could keep so large a number of people as 
were then in the community, and they would have to find them 
work. Everybody must have work under Socialism, he presumed, 
and the Socialist community would not only have to provide all 
people with work, but also with food, and as much food as they 
wanted—no limit to that—and as much clothing as they wanted, 
and as much drink as they wanted. Free beer for everybody ! 
The Socialist community would also have to build houses for the 
people. He did not suppose they would begin de novo by pulling 
down the millions of houses on the earth in order to provide work 
for the population with which they would have to deal. All would 
marry as soon as they could, for there would be no impediment in 
the way of marriage, as every child brought into the world would 
have plenty of food ; there would be no reason to stop their popu- 
lation ; they would put no prudential check upon it; and under 
such conditions they could breed pretty easily. He believed that 
under Socialism, ‘supposing there were thirty-eight millions of 
people in Great Britain to-day, in 50 years we should have at least 
sixty millions, in 100 years 120 millions, and he asked what 
Socialist State would undertake to feed 120 millions of people upon 
a little island like this. They must remember that every increase 
of population reduces the amount of land available for food 
because land can’t be cultivated if houses are built upon it. That 
was the problem with which the Socialist community would find 
itself confronted. 


Mr. Moss’s time having expired, he resumed his seat, and the 
Chairman called upon his opponent. 


Mr. H. Quetcu, who said he had very little fault to find with 
the way in which Mr. Moss had stated the question they had to 
discuss. As he had said, the debate arose out of an address at 
which he (Mr. Quelch) was surprised to hear Mr. Moss urge the 
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Malthusian theory against Socialism. It ysed to be a regular 
thing at all Socialist meetings some fifteen or more years ago for 
someone to urge Malthusianism as practically conclusively proving 
the impossibility of Socialism, but he had thought they had out- 
lived that. Most people had come to see that the most friendly 
thing that could be said of Malthusianism was that it was not 
proven, and Mr. Moss that evening had in no shape or way proved 
the problem which Malthus set himself to solve, and had failed to 
show that in any instance populations were only limited through 
pressing against the limit of subsistence. The theory laid down 
by Malthus was all part of the old political economy of the Man- 
chester school, that a nation grew richer in proportion as the 
number of its producers decreased and its consumers increased. 
Was Mr. Moss prepared to support that? Did he not know that 
wealth had increased in England out of all proportion to the 
increase of population, and that it was the increase of population 
which had led to the greater increase of wealth, and not vice 
versa? If the population of this country were reduced by one-half 
it would in a very short time be found that wealth had been 
reduced by more than one-half in proportion. The theory of 
Malthus really amounted to this, that the more populous a country 
became the poorer it became. He was prepared to urge that the 
very opposite was the case, and that within certain limits, those 
limits being the area of the globe—and it could not be shown that 
those limits had ever been even approximately reached—every 
increase of population resulted in a far more than proportionate 
increase of wealth. Nowhere in the world could it be shown that 
the theory of Malthus had been proven. Malthus’s whole case 
stood or fell by the proposition that population tends to increase 
faster than wealth, and not a single atom of proof in support of 
that proposition had been advanced. He now challenged Mr. 
Moss to show the proof. It was impossible to trace a single 
family from generation to generation in a direct line for any con- 
siderable period. Where now were their Plantagenets, their 
Tudors, and their old nobility? They need only look at their 
present peerage to see how ancient families had died out, but not 
on account of pressing against the limits of subsistence. They 
had every inducement to increase and multiply and replenish the 
earth, instead of which they had died out. Henry George, in his 
‘“‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ had dealt with the theory, and had 
showed how unsound it was. He had said, ‘‘ For the solitary 
example of a family that has survived any great lapse of time, even 
though assured of subsistence, and honour, we must go to un- 
changeable China. The descendants of Confucius still exist there, 
and enjoy peculiar privileges and consideration, forming, in fact, 
the only hereditary aristocracy. On the presumption that popula- 
tion tends to double every twenty-five years, they should, in 
2,150 years after the death of Confucius, have amounted to 
859,559,193, 106,709,670, 198,710, 528 souls. Instead of any such 
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unimaginable number, the descendants of Confucius, 2,150 years: 
after his death, in the Kanghi numbered 11,000 males, or, say, 
22,000 souls. This is quite a discrepancy, and is the more striking 
when it is remembered that the esteem in which this family is held. 
on account of their ancestor, ‘the Most Holy Ancient Teacher,’ 
has prevented the operation of the positive check, while the 
maxims of Confucius inculcate anything but the prudential check.’” 
Confucius himself might have peopled the earth, and even more, 
the whole solar system. ~ As it was, he had a very large number 
of descendants, but they had to remember that supposing every 
pair of human beings only reproduced an equal number, a man in 
the first generation would have two descendants, in the second 
four, in the third eight. There they had the geometrical increase. 
But, in the same way, each had millions of ancestors. He himself 
had two parents, four grandparents, eight great-grandparents,, 
16 great-great-grandparents, 32 great-great-great-grandparents, 
and so back. In a few generations he could arrive at results, 
quite as striking as those prophet Malthus suggested. The 
point which they were really arguing was that no matter what 
they did to ameliorate the condition of the general mass of the 
people, poverty, vice and misery must arise because of the tre- 
mendous increase of the population, and that as soon as the whole 
people were put in comfortable circumstances the increase in the 
population would soon produce poverty and misery. But they did 
not find that those who were living under the most comfortable 
conditions increased most rapidly. On the contrary, they were 
those who did not increase at all. Mr. Moss would say that these 
people were more prudent. Very well, then make everybody more 
comfortable, and they will all be more prudent. If the Malthusian 
theory were correct, then the well-to-do families would rapidly 
increase and the ill-to-do would die out, because they were pressing 
against the limits of subsistence. If it could be shown that in any 
given community food had increased far out of proportion to the 
increase of population and yet that poverty, vice and misery 
existed, then it must be clear that these evils were due not to over- 
population, but to bad social conditions. What were the facts? 
That in all old settled civilised countries wealth was much greater 
per head of the population than in newly-settled ones. Take the 
great continent of America. The working classes of North 
America were better off than the early settlers, which went to show 
that the poverty, vice and misery which arose in old settled 
countries was not due to pressure of population against the limits. 
of subsistence, but entirely to the unequal distribution of wealth. 
It was for them to raise the people above that poverty line. So 
far from Malthus having discovered the principle of population, 
that principle had yet to be discovered. It had never been proved 
that the population of the globe was larger now than ever it had 
been since it had been inhabited by man. Even in Europe, 
‘crowded as that part of the world might be, there were countries 
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which were not so thickly populated as they were in bygone times. 
Look at France, Spain, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, and compare 
them with what they were in the early years of the Christian era. 
Mr. Moss and his father in God, Malthus, would have them believe 
that if you supplied people with free food, etc., there would no 
longer be any prudential checks upon the population ; but what did 
they find in regard to the decline and fall of the Roman Empire? 
%t was not the Romans, who got free food from the State, who 
increased and multiplied and overran the world, but the outer 
barbarians, who constantly pressed against the limits of subsis- 
tence, who yet grew and increased in such numbers that they 
swept away the Roman Empire. Mr. Moss had said that a 
number of Secularists were Malthusians, by which he presumed 
he meant that there were a number of Secularists who believed in 
the application of the principles of Neo-Malthusianism ; but they 
were not there to discuss that phase of the question, but whether 
the Malthusian theory was correct. Mr. Moss had told them that 
all organic life had a tendency to increase beyond the means of 
subsistence, but he was wrong in supposing, as he apparently did, 
that man was no different from the other animals. He had quoted 
John Stuart Mill’s reference to populations in favourable con- 
ditions doubling themselves in twenty years, but there were 
populations —take the French for example—where every induce- 
ment was placed before them to increase and they did not. There 
was no queStion. that the Latin races generally represented a 
decaying people, and that the true law of population was yet to be 
found. Mr. Moss had quoted authority. He (Quelch) was not 
so foolish as to pit himself against such an authority as Darwin in 
his own particular province. Mr. Moss had said Darwin was the 
greatest scientific man of his day in biology. That he (Quelch) did 
not deny, but Darwin himself had admitted his ignorance of soci- 
ology. Although Darwin might be the highest possible authority 
upon biology, he (Mr. Quelch) declined to accept him as an authority 
where social questions were concerned. It was not true that man 
was no different from any other animal, as Mr. Moss had said, 
for man alone among all animals made food for himself. If the 
population of England were taken away, England would soon 
become a desert waste. Man was not only an animal, but a social 
being. The ox of to-day only wanted the same kind of food and 
the same things as the ox of a hundred years ago wanted ; but 
man had instincts, appetites and desires, besides those of the mere 
animal. When he had satisfied these he went forward to satisfy 
his social and spiritual desires. That differentiated him from the 
lower animals. Mr. Moss would know quite well that the higher 
the form of life the lower was the rate of procreation. He had told 
them that whatever else they did they could not hope to increase 
the size of the earth, but what they said was that the whole of the 
earth should be at the disposal of the whole of mankind. It was 
doubtful whether the human population of the earth had ever been 
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smaller than it was at present. If it were agreed that they could 
not increase by a single atom the land or water of the globe, then 
they might also admit the possibility of the whole of the population 
of the earth being limited in some way. How would a child 
reason in a society where no one allowed hair to grow? He might 
suppose that it would grow to an unlimited length if never cut. 
Hair had a tendency to grow, and the more it was cut the faster 
it grew ; but they knew quite well that if it were never cut it would 
not grow beyond a certain length. The same with grass. Did 
not this fact to some extent suggest the true principle of popula- 
tion, the true law of life, that nature fights against extinction, and 
that where the forces inimical to life are strongest, there growth 
is most rapid, there is the greatest increase of population? Let 
them think of the terror with which their first parents must have 
beheld their first-born double its size and weight. They must have 
thought that they had given birth to a monster, and that, if it 
went on increasing in that geometrical ratio, there would soon be no 
room for it on the earth. Mr. Moss had said that in a state of 
Nature if a man could not get food he must starve, but surely a 
man must starve anywhere if he couldn’t get food ; but what was 
the source from which civilised communities helped the poor and 
sickly? From the wealth produced by the people, which showed 
that some were not poor and needy because population was 
pressing against the limits of subsistence. Judging from the way 
in which China and India were quoted in support of Malthusian- 
ism, people would suppose that those countries were the most 
crowded in the world, and that their poverty and their famines 
were due to over-population. Was that the case? On the con- 
trary, according to the estimate of MM. Behm and Wagner, as 
quoted by Henry George, ‘‘ the population of India is but 132 to 
the square mile, and that of China 119 ; whereas Saxony has a 
population of 442 to the square mile; Belgium, 441; England, 
422; the Netherlands, 291 ; Italy, 234; and Japan, 233.’’ So far 
from supporting the Malthusian theory, therefore, the condition of 
the people in India and China told against it, for from these 
statistics they should be at least three times as well off as the 
people of England, if over-population was the cause of poverty. 
Italy, too, with the smallest population of any of the European 
‘countries quoted, and with the most prolific soil and climate in 
Europe, was, perhaps, the poorest nation in Christendom. That 
disproved absolutely from facts the Malthusian theory. India and 
Italy were much more prolific countries than England, food could 
be more easily produced, and yet the people of England were not 
nearly so poor as the people of these countries where the popula- 
tion was much sparser. That proved that the cause of poverty in 
those countries was not the density of population, but the system 
under which they lived. The people of India were starved, not 
‘because there was a famine of food, but because the wealth was 
drained out of the country by absentees. If the Malthusian theory 
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were sound, then the people of Ireland should be four times better 
off than the people of England, according to Mr. Moss's own 
showing, seeing that there were four acres of land per head of 
population in the former country and only one per head in the 
latter. 


Mr. Moss commenced his second speech by expressing his 
astonishment at the kind of argument Mr. Quelch had made use 
of and had brought into opposition to those which he had ad- 
vanced. Mr. Quelch had described Malthusianism as a doctrine 
which had been outlived, and had actuaily relied mainly for his 
overthrow of Malthusianism upon a book written by Mr. Henry 
George, which was full of misrepresentations and misapprehension 
of Malthusianism. In the first place, it was very clear that Henry 
George and Mr. Quelch both misunderstood the meaning of the 
word ‘‘tendency.’? He had been asked to point to any nation 
where the geometrical rate of increase could be shown to be in 
operation at the present time. His statement was that, though 
you can get a very rapid multiplication of people there were con- 
tinuously checks which operated to keep down the population, and 
that was the reason why they could not show the tremendous 
increase which Mr. Quelch expected. But taking Mr. George’s 
figures in regard to China, there was no nation in the world which 
had suffered more from famine and the ills which kept down 
population than had China; and, notwithstanding the number of 
checks which were continually operating, there were constantly 
thousands of people who were on the verge of starvation, and con- 
ditions were worse. Let them mark where they found man in a 
state of nature. The struggle was always harder among them 
than among civilised people. He had said that it was a fact that 
all organic life increased at this rate, and gave as an illustration 
the elephant, which was the slowest breeding and yet could and 
did increase in the way that Darwin had said under favourable 
conditions. They knew how fearful was the increase among 
domesticated animals. He himself had had to consign a large 
number of kittens to a premature and watery grave because of 
their prolific increase. Make the circumstances favourable and 
there would be no end to their increase. There were some fish 
which had a very large number of eggs. For example, the codfish 
had about two millions. They did not all come to fruition. We 
were all fighting against each other ; the strong won, and the weak 
had to go to the wall. In the hard struggle of life the philosophy 
of the world was to eat or be eaten. Mr. Quelch had spoken of 
the population of China, but what was the value of human life 
over there? How many female infants had their brains dashed 
out because their parents would not allow them to live? How was 
it that our glorious aristocracy did not increase more rapidly ? 
Because they were more prudent. They knew perfectly well that 
it was not to their advantage to have large families, and the ladies 
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‘might object to be put upon the rack every year. Certainly we 
did find among some sections of the aristocracy that very large 
families were the rule, but because a man was an aristocrat was 
no reason he could not breed as fast as anybody else. It was only 
a matter of prudential means. Mr. Quelch had said that the more 
comfortable people became the less was their ability to inerease. 
This was not so; their ability was as great, but their desire less, 
because they saw where it led. Mr. Quelch had declared that 
Malthus initiated the doctrine that it was a good thing to have a 
very small population, because the fewer the workers the greater 
the wealth. This was wrong. Malthus’s argument was that a 
slowly-increasing population was better than a rapidly-increasing 
one. If the workers would be as prudent as the upper classes they 
would probably be much better off than they were. Wealth and 
food were two very different things. You could have a nation 
with plenty of wealth at the point of starvation. Wealth meant 
the accumulation of human labour—machinery, everything in the 
State—but it did not follow that because they had a nation with 
plenty of wealth that necessarily they had plenty of food. Nothing 
of the kind. Mr. Quelch had said that as the people became more 
comfortable the population ceased to grow, therefore let everyone 
become comfortable and all» population would cease to grow, but 
they would only cease to grow when they acquired prudential 
habits. To-day the population of the world was estimated at 
between fifteen hundred and two thousand millions. He chal- 
lenged Mr. Quelch to show any period in the history of the world 
when the earth sustained a larger population than that. It was all 
very well for Mr. Quelch to say nothing could be proved, but there 
was the difficulty of getting statistics. They recognised that the 
population in this country was increasing, but it did not follow 
that the masses were becoming any better off on account of this 
increase of population. According to Mr. Quelch the population 
of France was too prudential. The people declined to breed 
human beings to be shot down by the Germans. They said in 
effect :—‘‘ So long as we are alive we will be happy ; we will not 
breed youngsters for targets.’’ Where would they find a country 
on the face of the earth where the common people—the peasantry 
—were better off than in France? Henry George was a peculiar 
kind of reasoner, for he contended that God made the earth for all, 
but nevertheless the landlord had got hold of it. As a matter of 
fact, it depended upon the wisdom of the people whether the land 
and the minerals should be in their hands or not, but they had also 
to remember that there was another consideration. If what Mr. 
Quelch had said was correct, that the more people there were the 
better for the nation, then those nations that had the biggest 
populations should be the happiest and most comfortable people ; 
but the fact was that the people who starved most were those who 
were most prolific. The Americans tried to keep out the Chinese, 
because they knew that if the Chinese were once let in they would 
- overrun the land. 
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Mr. QueLcu opened his second speech by stating that Mr. Moss 
had charged the authority from whom he (Mr. Quelch) had quoted 
with misrepresenting and misunderstanding Malthusianism, and 
had also charged him with misunderstanding it. He thought he 
had restated the theory practically as Mr. Moss had stated it. Mr. 
Moss had asked him to remember that when he talked of the ten- 
dency for the population to increase, he only meant a tendency ; 
but it could no more be shown that any nation had demonstrated 
this geometrical increase than it could be shown that any family in 
the world’s history had done so, even when safeguarded in every 
possible way, and where it could not be said that the limits of 
subsistence operated. He challenged Mr. Moss to disprove the 
facts and figures which he had quoted from Henry George. 
He wanted Mr. Moss to show that where this check to 
population did not operate, that there the population in- 
creased in the way he had said. As a matter of fact, popu- 
lation increased most where life was hardest. The Negroes 
in America, for instance, who suffered all sorts of persecutions, 
increased more rapidly than did the Anglo-Saxons, and it was the 
poorer families in this country who increased most rapidly. Mr. 
Moss had tried ‘to prove the truth of Malthusianism by a reference 
to elephants and cats, but they were there to talk about men and 
women. Mr. Moss had stated that the reason why the people in 
comfortable circumstances did not increase in geometrical ratio 
was because they were prudent, but how did he know that? He 
had said that the aristocracy were prudent. He (Mr. Quelch) did 
not expect that a Democrat like Mr. Moss would say so much for 
‘our old nobility.’’ The fact that aristocratic families did not 
increase, did not prove, according to Mr. Moss, that they were less 
capable of breeding than others ; but if they were not less fecund, 
how was it that the well-to-do population did not increase in 
geometrical ratio, according to the Malthusian theory, seeing that 
they did not press against the limits of subsistence? He was there 
to deny that theory. These people did not increase for the simple 
reason that they were well off. Nature fought against extinction ; 
cut grass and it grows ; cease to cut it, and it ceases to grow. 
And then, again, diseased people reproduced much more rapidly 
than did healthy ones. The theory that the fewer labourers there 
were in the market the better was true up to a point—the fewer 
there were in proportion to the work to be done. They were told 
that if they had the prudence of the well-to-do, they would be 
better off, but had the well-to-do become better off because of their 
prudence? They were well-off before they were prudent; and the 
poor people were poor before they were prolific. And if well-to-do 
folk were prudent, and therefore did not increase and multiply, 
then, by making all comfortable and well-to-do, they would make 
them all prudent. _Mr. Moss denied that wealth and food were the 
Same, but in a society constituted as the present was, wealth and 
food were the same, because they were interchangeable. The 
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whole bulk of the wealth of this country practically represented 
the whole bulk of the subsistence of the whole population of this 
country. When they got their wages they could choose whether 
they bought food, drink, furniture, or anything else with them. 
Before Mr. Moss could say that population was pressing against 
the limits of subsistence, he had first of all to prove that there was 
not plenty of food for all. Mr. Moss had pointed to the enormous 
growth of London’s population to disprove his (Mr. Quelch’s) 
statement in regard to the population of the world not increasing, 
but the population of other parts of this country had decreased, 
whilst that of London had increased. He did not claim that the 
masses of the people were better off because of the increase of 
population, but that the wealth of the whole community was 
greater because of the increase of population. How could the 
mass of the people be better off whilst they were being robbed all 
the time? Poverty to-day was not due to the niggardliness of 
nature, but to man-made injustice. Mr. Moss had told them that 
the French people were prudent, but he was not so sure of that. 
He knew that in some towns there was a good deal of the practice 
of what was known as Neo-Malthusianism. But, at any rate, 
there were no poorer people than the peasants of France and 
3elgium, and he would not change the lot even of the English 
agricultural labourer for theirs. The fact of the matter was that 
Mr. Malthus placed himself in the position of an apologist for the 
capitalist and thieving class. | His book came to bolster up the 
wage fund theory, and to prove that vice, misery and starvation 
were the ordinance of Almighty God, and not the result of man’s 


injustice. 


Mr. Moss, in rising to make his last reply, said that the reason 
he could not point to any family that had increased geometrically 
was because no man ever tried to carry his ancestry back very far. 
Right through the ages there had been such things as disease, 
pestilence and famine which had affected rich as well as poor. 
When they considered those, as well as epidemics, which had 
decimated millions, could they wonder that the population had been 
kept down. But there had always been a larger number of people 
in the world than could get food, because there were 
always a large number of people on the verge of starvation. 
He supposed they would say that state of affairs was due 
to bad distribution, but how was it that in. a nation like 
theirs, which, as everybody knew possessed such enormous 
wealth, and where there were so many philanthropic people, 
there were still thousands of people who got an_ insufh- 
ciency day by day? It was because in the great struggle for 
existence they were absolutely unable to get all that they desired, 
because the whole of human life was a great struggle, and the 
weak had to go to the wall. That state of things existed apart 
altogether from man. The animals had to go through the same 
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struggle. Darwin had built up his great theory of evolution on 
the struggle for existence which was going on In all parts of the 
world, and if Malthus was not true, neither was Darwin. 
Darwin’s doctrine was the basis of all science to-day. There was 
not a man in the world of science to-day who did not believe that 
the great misery in existence was on account of the great struggle for 
existence all the world over. In America the negro still persisted, 
and would do so until they brought higher and better weapons 
wherewith to fight him. There was no desire on his part that 
there should be such a fight, but it was one of the things which 
was inevitable. The white man decimated the weaker nations. If 
they were going to have Socialism they were not going to live in 
peace, in happiness with every race in every clime. Some people 
desired to get more of the world’s good than did others ; they 
would not be satisfied. One man would do more than another, 
and the State would have to provide for the man with a large 
appetite as well as the man with the small one. It was a fact that 
the very poor bred much more rapidly than did the people in better 
circumstances. That was why the population increased some- 
times to such an extent that the struggle for existence became 
unbearable. It was also true that among the poor nearly half the 
children did not live more than two or three years, but the struggle 
for existence among those who were left became keener and 
keener every year. In the great struggle for life the majority of 
men felt almost done up before they reached the age of fifty, and 
their asylums were being filled with people who had been rendered 
unfit. Remove the restrictions which that struggle placed upon 
human beings, and see how much more rapidly they would increase 
and how much the struggle would be intensified. Did Mr. 
Quelch imagine that Socialism would abolish war? He approved 
of the spirit which hoped for something better in the future, but 
if they looked at the past they would find that men were ambitious, 
and desired to possess more than their fellows, and it would be 
the same in the Socialist State. The strong man would dominate 
those with weaker brains under any conditions they could think of. 
It was difficult to imagine that they could ever raise the human 
race to that condition when man would not desire to hold a higher 
position than his fellows. In Ireland the people trusted entirely 
to the potato crop and cultivated the soil with the object of raising 
as many potatoes as possible. Nature gave a blight to 
the potatoes, and notwithstanding the wealth of England the 
Irish people perished of famine by thousands. Supposing they 
cultivated the soil of England up to the highest pitch we could get 
it, nature could at one blow destroy that means of subsistence for 
them and leave them upon the point of perishing. India was 
wealthy enough, but when the Indian famine came on the people 
starved in millions. It was not true to say that because we had 
wealth, which is reckoned among the products of the earth, that 
therefore we should have food. A wealthy nation might starve in 
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the midst of famine. They must remember that it was not only 
man that had to feed off the earth. Other animals did so as well, 
and these would feed, whether they liked it or not. As a matter 
of fact, man fed upon most other animals, and some of these in a 
state of nature would like to feed upon man. Unless they brought 
up the civilising power which belongs to the brain of man so that 
they could dominate the destructive forces in nature, they would 
have to face the problem with which he had dealt. 


Mr. QUELCH, in rising to close the debate, said that the objec- 
tion of the Americans to the Chinese was precisely the objection of 
the British workman to other workmen who came here and worked 
for lower wages. Mr. Moss had not shown them that where the 
restrictions imposed by poverty had been withdrawn that then 
populations at once increased by leaps and bounds, that where 
populations were free from all restriction of poverty they increased 
in anything like the ratio Malthus had urged they would. There 
was more food and more means of producing food to-day per head 
of the population than ever there had been before. Food was 
wasted to-day because it was not worth putting upon the market. 
Let them remove all restrictions which society placed upon the 
actions of the individual if it were to be a struggle for the survival 
of the fittest. Let them have it out. What right had society to 
interfere with the physically strong man in his attempts to drive 
the weak to the wall, unless it was prepared to interfere with the 
economically strong man in the same way? To-day they had the 
struggle for existence ; but the strong man had his hands tied 
behind him. As a Freethinker he accepted no authority. Mr. 
Moss spoke in awe of the authority of Darwin and Malthus, but 
for himself he dared to call their authority into question where his 
own reason applied to the facts showed they were wrong. Darwin 
applied his genius to biology, but not to social development and 
evolution. But he did not agree that Darwin and Malthus must 
stand or fall together. It was true that in a state of nature there 
was the brute struggle for existence. But in civilisation that brute 
‘struggle among men was eliminated. Put civilisation upon a 
higher plane and the nature of the struggle would change again. 
‘There would probably always be a struggle, an emulation between 
‘men, but it would be for something more worthy of their strife 
than for bare animal existence, when those necessaries were free 
to all and were produced in the profusion in which they might be 
produced. Mr. Moss’s admission that the poor bred more rapidly 
that the rich was practically a surrender of the whole Malthusian 
position, for if the theory were true the very opposite would be 
the case. That theory, as Mr. Moss had stated, was that popula- 
‘tion tended to increase faster than food, that while the means of 
subsistence increased in arithmetical ratio, population tended to 
increase in geometrical ratio ; that where it did not so increase its 
failure to do so was due to pressure against the limits of subsis- 
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tence. That was the theory which Mr. Moss had come there to ~ 
champion, but he had not advanced a single proof in support of — 
that theory. According to his own showing the increase of popu- 
lation was greatest among the poorest, among those who felt the 
pressure of the limits of subsistence most keenly, while among 
those who were far above want there was a tendency not to 
increase but to decay. This was not to prove but to disprove the 
Malthusian theory. | Mr. Moss had pointed in vivid terms to the 
terrible struggle for existence in civilised countries to-day ; the 
rush, and drive, and worry, with their accompanying insanity. 
But he had not shown that these arose from the pressure of 
population, but from the mad rush for wealth, the insane com- 
petition engendered by the class monopoly of the means of produc- 
tion, to use them for profit by the exploitation of the masses. Let 
them not lose sight of the real cause of social evils, the basic social 
injustice of modern society, and let them not cease in their struggle 
to emancipate the workers from that class domination which was 
the real cause of the poverty of to-day. 
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The §.D.F, consists of Socialists. The land, the 
means of producing and distributing wealth are now 
owned by private persons, who take to themselves the 
greater part of the wealth created by labour of the 
workers who sell brain and labour power for wages. 


The poverty, degradation, and misery in which 
millions of our fellow citizens exist is the result of pri- 
vate possession of the means for producing wealth 
required by all. ; 


The people should own what the people need. That 
‘ is to say, the land, factories, railways, and all things 
essential to wealth production, should be owned by the 
community, and used for the common good. This 
done, and the socially-produced wealth distributed in 
accord with the needs of the people, poverty would 
cease, and equal opportunity bring comfort and culture 
to all. 


This great change in Society demands the organisa- 
tion of the working-class into a political party having 
Socialism as its aim. The §.D.F. is that party, and 
endeavours to spread a knowledge of its principles by 
every means available. 


[f you desire to know more about the S.D.F., and if you 
agree with its principles and desire to join, application may 
be made to the local branch Secretary or to the Secretary of 
the S.D.F., H. W. LEE, 21a, Maiden Lane, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C. A full list of the local Branch Secretaries 
end their Addresses is published in ‘‘ Justice.” 


PREFACE. 


This pamphlet was originally written in 1895, during the Par- 
liamentary contest at South Salford, where I stood as Social- 
Democratic candidate. The South Salford Branch of the Social- 
Democratic Federation felt that a pamphlet, written in simple 
language, explaining the principles and meaning of Social-De- 
meocracy, would be of material assistance to all those employed 
in the work of furthering my candidature. The branch, therefore, 
asked me if I would write a pamphlet. I well remember the 
occasion, after a big meeting in front of the Town Hall, Salford, 
when several members came home with me to my lodgings to 
talk the matter over. It was past eleven o’clock before we had 
finally decided on the particulars, and then I went to my room, 
and, being without statistics or books of reference, I decided upon 
the line of argument herein contained. I finished it before I went 
to bed, and a comrade called and took the copy to the printers by 
eight o’clock the next morning, with a request for proofs to be 
ready by ten o’clock. At that hour I called, scanned the proofs, 
passed them, and by the dinner-hour meetings which I addressed, 
had them on sale. The South Salford Branch took the responsi- 
bility of publishing it, and it ran through several editions. 


‘« The Twentieth Century Press is re-issuing it in a new form, 
and I have gone carefully over it, and made one or two alterations 
and additions, and I respectfully, and with confidence, recommend 
it to all those who desire to grasp the true meaning of the words 
Social-Democracy. I make no pretensions to academic or literary 
merit, but I do feel that many young members (and perhaps old 

-ones as well) may find it of assistance in grasping the full mean- 
ing and application of the words Social-Democracy. 


I venture to dedicate it, with feelings of admiration and 
respect, to all those comrades who so nobly fought and sacrificed 
‘their time and energy in that memorable fight against the com- 
bined forces of prejudice and reaction, and on behalf of that grand 
cause of the people—Democratic Socialism. 


SOCIAL - DEMOCRACY: 


OR DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM. 


Everyone who is anxious to know anything about Social- 
Democracy, whether for the purpose of endorsing, criticising, or 
opposing, must, for the time being, forget themstlves as indi- 
vidual units. It is very evident from the present criticisms in the 
press that the writers (either wilfully or ignorantly) completely 
ignore the fundamental basis of Social-Democracy—that is, the 
principle of association. As a case in point, can a more profoundly 
stupid or diabolically wicked expression be imagined than the 
following, taken from the ‘* Referee ’’ ?— 

‘‘ Has anyone ever known a brain-working Socialist share his 
remuneration with a compositor or a machine-man ?”’ 

And this quotation is given in the “‘ Referee’’ as an argument 
against the attempt of earnest and sincere men and women to 
expose the evils of individualism as against a properly-organised 
system of mutual association. It is supremely difficult, at first 
blush, to say whether such phrases are due to the crass ignorance 
of the learned scribes who bespatter the pages of the papers with 
their egotistical animadversions, or whether they are so completely 
enslaved and manacled by their wealthy owners that even the 
meaning of simple words has to be contorted, and the King’s 
English bastardised, in order to make it appear that they have 
scored a point against Socialism and thus merited payment from 
their masters. In any case the private doings of individual advo- 
cates of the theory of Socialism have nothing whatever to do with 
the principles contained in those theories. The principles are 
collective principles, and the whole theoretical argument is based 
on the necessity, apparent in every walk in life, of a new and 
properly organised system of society. -Even Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Foster, M.P., cannot refrain from misrepresentation—to put it 
mildly—although he contradicts himself soon after. He says: 
‘‘ It is not wise to support or coquet with Socialism, for Socialism 
is-a creed which leads us nowhere. . . . . The Socialist ideal is, 
In many respects, a noble one, but it will not be realised. In a 
Socialist world such as that pictured by Karl Marx and his suc- 
cessors, not only must all men be living exponents of an ethical 
code at least equal to that inculcated by the Sermon on the Mount, 
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hut the affairs of mankind must be regulated by humble, pure- 
minded, altruistic individuals, who are, at the same time business 
men of the highest attainments, men of science, men capable of 
‘dealing with the problems of production, supply and distribution, 
incomparably greater than those which now occupy the great 
business concerns of the world.’’ Now, if Socialism be a creed 
‘which leads us nowhere, how can it be a noble ideal? That is 
‘sufficiently obvious, without comment. But can ‘‘a creed which 
leads us nowhere’’ also demand that all men must be “living 
exponents of an ethical code at least equal to that inculcated by 
the Sermon on the Mount?’’ Such fatuous flummery may pass 
for argument in the columns of the yellow press, but it will not 
‘bear analysis in cold print. Then further on he says: ‘‘ But it is 
mot necessary on that account [the fact that there is nothing par- 
ticularly new in the doctrines of the extreme Soeialists] to abandon 
our right of judgment, and to pretend to believe that human 
nature will be radically changed by any political agitation, or 
that unity, peace and concord will be greatly promoted by the 
stirring up of strife, by the confiscation of property, and by the 
vostracising of whole classes of the community.”’ 

There are two points in these quotations which show a want 
‘of grip on the part of Mr. Arnold-Forster. One, if it be necessary 
‘in a Socialist world such as depicted by Mr. Arnold-Forster to 
have men of such high calibre as he contends, then it is evident 
that to-day we have no such a world, and no such men conducting 
our business arrangements, and that the ethics of the Sermon on 
‘tthe Mount are sadly absent from our commercial world. And 
yet he wants it to continue, and for the advocates of a new world 
to be opposed. The second point is in his charges of stirring up 
strife, confiscation of property, and ostracising whole classes of 
the community. The principles of Socialism having nothing to 
do with either of these, and the Social-Democratic state of society 
being established after these supposed evils have arisen, it is 
quite evident he is thinking of what he is pleased to imagine will 
‘be the methods adopted to overthrow the present system, and not 
‘at all the new system of Socialism. Such loose reasoning from 


men of letters and learning cannot be passed over lightly. It 
“points more plainly than ever to the necessity of thoroughly under- 
-standing the meaning of words. To confuse the methods of 


“obtaining a change of society with the theories of the doctrine 
‘itself is a blundering and clumsy thing to do, if it be not actually 
dishonest. It is, as far as possible, to obviate such possibilities 
among the real students of our teachings that we are insisting, 
in the present pamphlet, on the necessity for a full and clear 
appreciation of the meaning of Social-Democracy. 

We have chosen the analogy of the army because we believe 
“most people will the more readily follow our arguments. It does 
not help matters in any way to confuse the issue. Even opponents 
should try and understand what we mean, and then if they can 
‘prove our teachings to be wrong, the greater will be their 
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triumph. Therefore we say, forget your individuality, do. not 
argue from a personal point of view, but remember always that 
Social-Democracy is a new system of society. ' 

An old veteran who has fought in the Crimean war may give 
-an occasional colouring to his yarn by the introduction of a per- 
sonal incident here and there, but his anecdote is of the British 
Army. He speaks of the army as ‘‘ we.”’ He speaks of “AGURET 
men, and ‘‘our’’ guns, and ‘‘our’’ daring. Every utterance is 
_made in the collective sense; everything suggests a mass, a 
number, an association of individuals. He cannot think of am 
army of one. When we talk of an army, we always think of a. 
number of men, organised for a given purpose. We know it is: 
composed of detachments, companies, regiments ; foot, horse, 
artillery ; brigades, batteries; officers, men; but the organised! 
mass of trained men is what we think of when we speak about the 
army. Our object in using the army as an analogy of Socialism 
is not in the least to compare all the details of an army with alf 
the details of a Social-Democratic State, but to try to make it 
clear to our readers that in thinking or speaking of Socialism we 
refer to a system of society in which the individual! is only part of 
the whole. An army is a system of society in which the individual 
members composing it sink their individuality for the general well-. 
being and triumph of the whole. Every individual is wanted to 
perfect the whole, and every individual has his special duty to. 
perform, but his personal entity is merged in the whole when, 
speaking of the army. If our readers can fully appreciate that 
position, there will be little difficulty in following our arguments. 
as they are presented. 


A DEFINITION. 


’ 


“Social ’’ and-‘‘ Society’ are words derived from the same 
source, and always refer to association. When we speak of 
Socialism, we mean Societyism—that is, the ism of association— 
the doctrine of association. Socialists or Societyists are believers 
in the doctrine of association, and want to see it perfected. Man, 
according to all authorities on anthropology—the study of man—. 
is a gregarious animal. He will get together, he will associate.. 
He is always congregating in one way or another. He congre-- 
gates to work, he congregates to worship, he congregates to play,. 
and he congregates to fight : a purely natural instinct of the animal 
man. Socialists argue that we should take advantage of this gre- 
garious instinct of man and make it as perfect as possible. If it be- 
natural for man to associate, why should he not associate for the 
purpose of bringing the gifts of nature more and more under- 
control? Then if that be granted, why not associate to distribute, 
consume, enjoy, and own the products? It is only a natural: 
development of the gregarious instinct. ; 

To explain it in a comprehensive phrase, Socialism means a 
_ System of association in which every able-bodied adult shall con-- 
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tribute his share of labour towards the social production of the 
imany and varied things which society needs. In order to do this | 
successfully this association must collectively own and control all 
land, mines, railways, machinery, factories, mills, minerals, raw 
material, etc. 

It should not be difficult for anyone to understand what 
Socialism is if they will only follow this line of reasoning. 

To revert to our analogy. In the army, the guns, ammu- 
nition, horses, etc., belong to the army; they are collectively 
owned, used, and controlled. They are not owned by individuals. 
‘Then why should not the industrial army own, use, and control 
collectively the land, machinery, etc.—their ammunition and 
‘weapons ? 

The special function of a military force is to conquer an enemy. ' 

The special function of the industrial army is to conquer nature. 

The arms and ammunition of a military force are collective pro- 
perty for the purpose of collective triumph. 

Why should not the industrial arms be collective property for 
the purpose of supplying social needs? 

Anyone can see how idiotic it would be for the colonel or field © 
marshal to be the private owner of the weapons of war. If he. 
liked he could prevent the soldiers from performing that duty _ 
which is expected of them. Then is it not equally as idiotic for 
the means of producing wealth to remain in the hands of private © 
individuals? If Lord Roberts were the private owner of the 
guns, swords, bayonets and bullets of the British army and chose 
to send the men into the field without’them, would not everyone 
be inclined to say he was mad? Or if, supposing him to be the 
private owner, he declined to allow them to be used till he had 
effected a sale, with an enhanced market price, would they not ‘be 
‘disposed to take them by force from him? And yet we allow the. 
““captains’’ of industry, the ‘‘ merchant-princes,’’ to act in 
rexactly that hare-brained manner with our weapons of industrial 
warfare. [in our strikes and lock-outs the industrial guns and 
ammunition, which the industrial soldiers only can use, are 
locked up and remain useless because they are private property. 

Just as everybody recognises that the soldier is the man to do. 
the fighting, and that the army is the proper association to own 
cand control the weapons of war, so. the Social-Democrat sees that 
the worker, in his social capacity, is the man to use the machinery, 
and society as a whole the association to own and control. 

We are fully aware that there are certain things done in the 
army which are not for the best interest of the soldiers who com- 
pose it, nay, we are quite prepared to admit that the army, as a. 
fighting agency, should be abolished, but we do not wish for one , 
moment that anyone should think that, because we are using the 
army as an illustration of the advantages of association, we neces-_ 
sarily endorse its shortcomings. The mere fact of the defects of | 
the army being recognised is the first. step towards remedying 
those defects. Nevertheless the principle of mutual association for 
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mutual advantage, which is adopted in the army, can be logically . 
put forward in support of the doctrines of Social-Democracy. 

We have endeavoured to show in the preceding lines the 
meaning of the word “‘ Social,’’ that is, “ Society,’’ and incident- 
ally we have also shown what we mean by © Democracy.’ As. 
‘Democracy’? means the people, and as “ Social’’ means. 
“ Society,’’ so we have ‘‘ Social-Democracy,’’ the “‘ Society of the: 
People.’’ It is, of course, possible to have a hybrid kind of 
Socialism, such as so-called Municipal Socialism, Governmental 
Socialism, Plutocratic Socialism, and so forth, in which collective 
production and distribution are practised, and in which a govern- . 
ing power will dictate terms and conditions to the workers, but 
the only Socialism which will ultimately emancipate the workers 
from capitalist domination is an universal Democratic Socialism. 


OUR OPPONENTS. 


The opponents to Socialism generally appear to us to be either 
absolutely ignorant of what Socialism is, or wilfully obstinate in, 
misrepresenting the facts in order to maintain the antagonistic 
attitude they take up during their ignorance. We invariably 
take the most charitable view of the matter and say that they are 
ignorant. Although it does seem to us that men who have 
received such superior education as some of our opponents have 
received can scarcely be excused on the plea of ignorance. For. 
instance, when a man of learning, such as the late Lord Salisbury- 
was acknowledged to be, deliberately designates Socialists as. 
‘“brigands,’’ we are considerably puzzled to find an excuse for 
such an absurd and senseless utterance. Can it be true that 
men like members of both Houses of Parliament are really 
ignorant of the principle which underlies the doctrines and 
teachings of Social-Democrats? We are constrained to say - 
‘“No.”? Then if we do we have to find another explanation. 
What is it? If it be argued that they do understand what Social- 
ism means and that their criticism is justifiable from their know- 
ledge, then we have a right in putting our position in contradis- 
tinction to theirs. What possible connection can ‘‘ brigands ’” 
have with the doctrines of mutual association for mutual well- 
being? The usual avocation of a brigand is to rob someone who. 
is not a brigand. Can any sensible honest man say that in our 
teachings we even hint at such a thing as one section of society 
living and acting apart from another? If that were acknow- 
ledged, that would clearly show that it was not Socialism we were 
teaching, because Socialism means, and can only mean, the whole 
of society. Now if the whole of society are mutually agreed, how 
can we have a section disagreed. If the whole of a football? 
team mutually agreed on a certain course of action, how could 
we have a disagreement? The thing is absurd. It may probably 
be argued that we never will get everyone agreed. That is quite 
another question, and will be dealt with later 6n. Let us settle 
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one question at a time. If everyone be agreed, there will be no 
dissentients ; and if there be no dissentients, there will be no 
““brigands.’’ But, perhaps someone will say, Lord Salisbury did 
not mean that you would have brigands under Socialism, but 
that Socialists to-day are brigands because they want to rob the 
rich man of his wealth. Very well; let us see if there be any 
justification for that view. 

The rich man has a lot of wealth, the poor man has little, 
very little. How is that? Where does the wealth come from? 
The fountain head, the source, the spring of all wealth is nature, 
directed in its course of usefulness by labour. Remember, 
natural things are not wealth until they supply some human 
want or desire ; in order that they shall supply this human want or 
desire the physical energy of human labour has to get hold of them. 
Labour, therefore, applied to natural objects, is the source of all 
wealth. If that be so, and we are anxious to know any other 
fountain whence wealth is derived, then the proper person to have 
wealth is the person who transforms a natural object into a 
useful product. It may be contended that that person is the 
capitalist, while others will go a step further and say it is the 
labourer and the capitalist jointly—this was probably Lord Salis- 
bury’s idea, and because Social-Democrats demand that the 
labourer—the wealth-producer—shall be the wealth-owner, his 
Lordship described Socialists as brigands. We do not propose 
to rob the rich man of his wealth ; we deny that it is his wealth. 
Wealth is a social product, and, therefore, belongs to society. 
It is not an act of brigandage to demand that society shall own 
and use what society has created. But let us inquire further into 
the relationship of capital and labour, and see whether capital 
really does possess such proprietary rights as is claimed for it. 


OUR ECONOMICS. 


The orthodox political economist teaches us that capital is that 
portion of wealth which is devoted to the production of more 
wealth; or, in other words, the result of past labour 
devoted to present production. But are these definitions 
complete? There are many things which are used for 
present production which are not capital. For instance, 
the spade and fork of the gardener, the hammer and saw of the 
carpenter, the pick and shovel of the navvy, the soldering-irons 
and pincers of the plumber, the file and spanner of the engineer, 
and so on, may be used by the workmen themselves for further 
production, but that does not make them capital; neither does 
the money that is spent in food or luxuries make that capital. 
What, then, is the missing attribute which will convert all these 
various elements of wealth into capital? Why, the profit-pro- 
ducing attribute. I do not want to argue this at any great length, 
but I think you will see what I mean if you think out the answer 
to the following questions: How long would capitalism last if 
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no capitalist ever made a profit? If a man sunk a thousand 
pounds in a business and never got more than that thousand back, 
how many men would strive to invest their money, think you? 
When the gardener, the joiner, and the engineer, are paid wages, 
and use their tools for the production of profit for their employers, 
then the final element which converts wealth into capital becomes 
manifest. So we Social-Democrats say that the mere use of past 
wealth for further production is not the limit of the function of 
capital, but that the ultimate end and function of capital is profit, 
and that no definition of capital is complete that does not distinctly 
state that capital is the result of past labour devoted to present 
production for the purposes of profit. And it is this identical 
attribute of capital with which we quarrel. There would be less 
cause of complaint if every man who had wealth merely used that 
wealth to produce the exact proportion of wealth he consumed, 
but that would not be Capitalism. And it is not done. The man 
who has wealth wishes to become a capitalist, and so employs 
some one to help to multiply that wealth faster than he can him- 
self, and very often faster than he can consume it. 

Now we will deal with the other factor in wealth production— 
Labour. It is a term which is often misapplied, and over which 
many of our opponents delight in quibbling. But an earnest 
inquirer after truth will soon realise what is meant. Labour 
is the energy which human beings possess, and which 
is exercised in order to produce the necessaries of life. It 
is not confined’ to muscular energy, but also embraces 
mental energy. Every normal human being possesses this 
energy in a larger or smaller degree. The capitalist knows this 
quite well, and when he engages a workman, really buys his 
power to labour—his labour power. He does not buy the labourer 
—that would be slavery. He does not buy labour, because labour 
is not sold as a commodity. He buys the labourer’s power to 
labour, and in the bargain secures all the advantage to himself 
he can desire, because Labour produces, from the raw material, 
all wealth, but Labour consumes only a portion of that wealth: 
that is why wealth increases. The labourer receives for his task 
of converting raw material into wealth just sufficient in wages to 
enable him to continue his occupation of producing wealth. He 
does not get all the wealth he creates, but only a portion. Who 
gets the other portion? ‘The capitalist, because he is the capi- 
talist. If he did not get his profit, he would cease to be a capi- 
talist, thus again showing that profit is inseparably connected 
with capital, and capital is not complete without profit. And 
the worker produces that surplus in exercising his labour-power. 
Thus you have rich and poor. The man who makes the wealth 
is poor: the man who takes the wealth is rich. And because we 
Social-Democrats say that the workers who make the wealth 
ought to have it, Lord Salisbury and ‘other interested opponents 
proclaim us “ brigands”’ and “‘ looters.” ' 
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A PLENITUDE OF WEALTH. 


Socialists. claim, without regard to such kindly epithets from 
these persons, that a proper system of human association, where all 
the means and agencies were mutually owned and controlled, 
would secure to each member of the community the full results of 
their social labour. Narrow-minded and short-sighted opponents 
say that that would be impossible. This, of course, is simply and 
solely because they do not understand the social basis of society. 
If a victorious army pillaged a town of all the wealth in that town, 
the army would have the full results of its pillage. But it does 
not necessarily follow that every individual soldier would have 
exactly that amount of wealth which he personally took from the 
village. As the army has the whole of the plunder, so the indus- 
trial army should have the whole of the wealth. Then we are told 
that we say ‘‘ To each-according to his needs,’’ and that that toois 
impossible. Those who confront us with this objection do not 
always admit the further principle of ‘‘ From each according to his 
ability.’ But leave that for the moment. Where is the. man 
who can place the limit on the capacity of nature, and who can 
tell the extent to which man’s control thereof will reach? True, 
as our powers for producing wealth increase, our desires for con- 
suming wealth may also increase. But the rapid strides which 
man’s control over nature have made during recent years en- 
courage us to believe that, in a properly organised system of 
society, wealth will become as plentiful as water. Still, say our 
opponents, who is going to tell you what your needs are? One 
may want twice as much as another, and who will step in and say 
—“ Hold! enough !”’ ; 

We always look upon such simple-souled sinners as past re- 
demption ; but we are quite prepared to answer the question for the 
sake of those who have not had time or opportunity to find out. 
Surely it is apparent to everyone that society will have social 
needs, and social needs can only be supplied by society. If wealth 

. becomes as plentiful as water—and we have more reason to believe 
it will than to believe it will not—then everyone can have as much 
as they want—well, nobody will want any more. If lam with you 
at a public drinking fountain you would not quarrel with me if I 
took a cupful more water than you. You would have as much as 
you needed, I should have as much as. J needed. It would not be 
measured by cupfuls, but by satisfaction. There is plenty for 
each, and each has plenty. To those who are so encrusted with 
the present-day commercialism an explanation of this kind seems 
like a joke; but we are quite prepared to encounter their smiles 
and lip-curling because we are sure of our ground. 

It may be profitable here to explain upon what grounds we 
base this hypothesis. For wealth to bécome as plentiful as water, 
and for everyone to have as much of the necessaries of life as they 
desire, seems such an extravagant’ statement, that even some 
of our best friends smile when they hear it. But just look at the 
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matter for a moment. There are, roughly speaking, some 
40,000,000 persons in the United Kingdom. Of this number 
about one-fifth represent the heads of families. Of this 
8,000,000 about 7,000,000 represent the industrial class. From 
these you have to deduct the occupants of the hospitals, asylums, 
and workhouses—about another million. From the remaining 
6,000,000 you again deduct another 2,000,000 for soldiers, police, 
criminals, and domestic servants, because they are not engaged im 
useful productive work. Then there are the unemployed, 
travellers, booking-clerks, and a host of others engaged in useless: 
work, or none at all, quite another million, leaving us at the out- 
side 3,000,000 useful productive workers. Now this 3,000,000: 
workers produce annually about 2,000,000,000 pounds worth of 
wealth. Therefore, if these 3,000,000 persons become 8,000,000: 
by the conversion of the 5,000,000 useless and non-productive 
persons into useful workers, the total wealth produced would be 
two-and-a-half times as much, or in figures, 5,000,000,000 pounds: 
annually. Even as things are to-day, this would mean a decided 
increase in the social wealth of the community, and the elevation 
of the masses to a much higher social position; but when the 
people know that the more they produce and the better their pro- 
duction the greater will be their own measure of happiness and 
enjoyment, there will be such an impetus given to production that 
we feel confident our anticipations will be more than realised. 
These figures are, of course, only approximate; but they are 
sufficiently commensurate with facts to give some idea of the 
possibilities which lie before a properly-organised system of 
society. And, remember, it will mean the greatest possible 
blessing which the workers can conceive, namely, the absorption 
of the unemployed, and the absolute elimination of the worry and 
anxiety attendant upon the present struggle for existence. Even 
if our hypothesis and our figures are not exactly realised, the 
elimination of the unemployed and the banishment of worry and 
mental distress would alone reward us for any effort we expend in 
the overthrow of the present system, 

Let us next briefly consider what is meant by the words ‘‘ From: 
each according to his ability,’’ referred to a little way back. 
Simply this : Every member of society will feel his personal respon- 
sibilty, and will endeavour to discharge that responsibility to the 
utmost of his power. Why? Because he will feel that, unless he 
does, he will be prostituting his honour to laziness. There is 
‘“honour among thieves,’? and surely there will be no lack of 
honour amongst members of one family, whose whole teaching 
will be based upon ethical and altruistic principles instead of the 
present-day selfishness. Remove the cause of the evil, and the 
evil disappears. Remodel the environment of man, and man will 
evolve a new nature. At this the sceptics will begin to shake 
their heads and draw pictures of unprincipled men and women 
having recourse to all kinds of subterfuges to evade their social 
responsibilities. We have no fear of that; because the possi- 
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bilities of doing wrong will be so few, and the opportunities of 
doing good will be so many and so easy. 


THE BOGEY OF THE IDLE MAN. 


Now we will proceed to review more of the objections to our 
teachings which are put forward by our opponents. The’ possi- 
bility of not being able to conduct society on these happy and 
rational lines is considered a reason for not even trying it. 
““ What,”’ our opponents will blurt out, ‘‘ are you going to do with 
the lazy man, the lounger, the wastrel, and the drunken, dissipated 
corner man?’’ ‘That species of human being under Social- 
Democracy would soon become extinct, even if he exists to-day to 
any extent. There may be, and undoubtedly are, a few men who 
will not work if they can help it. Well, if that be so, we must 
help it; that is, we must. make them work. When our army is. 
engaged in action they all have to fight, there is no room for a 
man to say, “‘I’m not going to fight.’* If he did he would be 
treated as q deserter. Now it seems that if we can make a man 
take his life in his hands and go out and fight an enemy that he 
has never seen, for one shilling a day, or thereabouts, we shall 
not have much difficulty in making a man work for a few hours 
for a considerably higher return. It may be said that the soldier 
is a patriot ; but we shall all be patriots then, because the true 
patriot is the man who makes happiness more possible for those 
around him. Besides, this ‘‘ corner man,’’ who is so frequently 
trotted out, is more of a myth than a reality. Find any corner 
man you like, offer him an easy job and handsome returns, and 
he would jump at the chance of getting it. The only reason he is 
a corner man at all is because society allows the capitalist to say 
he shall not work. He gets the sack from his job, he struggles 
on for a time looking for work, he cannot get any, he does not 
drop down dead immediately, but he gradually learns that he can 
get on just as well without work as with it. What wonder, then, 
if he should prefer that method of living! Again, the ‘‘ idler ”’ 
who assumes such large proportions in the minds of our opponents. 
is not a very extravagant one. He makes his clothes last a long 
while ; a drop of beer will often doas a substitute for a meal; a 
pipe of tobacco ensures his pacific obedience and contentment ; 
and he will even prefer a seat in the park to a bed at a hotel. 
Altogether he is not a very expensive person to keep, even if he 
will not do anything in return for society. 

But there are idlers who are not quite of the same caste as. 
the corner men that our opponents always have haunting them. 
Those idlers that we are referring to now are not so easily satis- 
fied. They want, and they have, the best possible food that 
culinary art and advanced agriculture, etc., can produce. They 
have all the choicest vintages in wines and the finest brands in 
cigars. Their clothing is of the best material and the most stylish 
cut. Their residences are the most extravagant and lavish palaces 
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you can find—every room lofty and well ventilated. - All the furni- ~ 
ture of the best cabinet work and handsomely upholstered. Any- © 
thing and everything that their tastes and appetites can desire 
they have. Such are the wastrels, loafers, loungers and corner 
men that we want to get rid of. Not by taking their lives, but 
by making them.work. Let them ‘cease to be idle and become , 
industrious, and they’ will then help to make the useful things , 
society needs. 

This is our reply to the objection raised by our opponents about . 
the idle man. Shift them from one position, however, and they 
immediately fix on another equaily as unstable. ‘‘ Oh,”’ say they, 
‘no State could rnanage such a large undertaking as this.’’ Who 
is the State? Their idea of the State invariably turns out to be 
a Government of middle-class officials, with seals of office, volumes 
of books, rows of law-courts, and thousands of policemen. We 
mean by the State, the people. Just as the military force of the 
country is the army, so the State would be the people. Socialism 
being Society, Society being the people, there is nothing outside 
the people, therefore the people must be the State. Well, surely, | 
the people will be able to manage themselves. If they cannot, 
seeing that there will be, and can be, no one else but the people, _ 
well—it will be a-sorry time. 


ALL OF ONE MIND. 


Now we come to the difficulty we hinted at a little distance | 
back which we have so frequently to combat. We are told that 
people will never all be of one mind, that we shall never get them 
all to agree on one thing. . We answer “‘ yes’’. and ‘‘no”’ to this. 
We hope the time will never come when people will all be of one 
mind on every ‘subject, that they will never always agree. It is 
not our desire that they should. Progress. would be at an end, 
and we have certainly no desire to stop progress. But yet we 
observe that there are many things even to-day, surrounded as we ° 
are by the most hideous, selfish, and grasping system that man ' 
can experience, upon. which everyone—that is, every sensible . 
person—is agreed... Where is the individual who is not agreed 
on the necessity for the human system .being sustained by food? 
True, there are differences of opinion as to which food is the best. 
Where is there an individual who seriously contends that we can 
do entirely without clothing? Climatic influences come into play 
and demand different kinds of clothing. How many persons are 
there who will stand up and say that we do not need shelter? The 
quality and description of the shelter best suited for us may be a_ 
moot point. But in all these cases people are of one mind so far 
as the principle is concerned. Yet there is no statute law which 
says man shall eat, clothe himself, and retire to a place of shelter. ’ 

Society, without written law, establishes its needs. Then why’ 
should not society, of its own volition, say how best to satisfy 
these needs. Hitherto, in this corrupt system, we have not had 
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_our needs supplied. And why? Simply because the means of 
supplying those needs do not belong to society. A section of 
society to-day needs food, clothing, and shelter. Another section 
insists that they shall not have it. You spinners and weavers 
require cotton and woollen goods. You are denied these goods 
because this other section has no interest in your getting them. 
You agriculturists and market gardeners, you require food; but 
the same section refuse to allow you to get it. You carpenters, 
bricklayers, and builders generally, you want comfortable resi- 
dences ; but you are even evicted by force from the miserable 
hovels you have been contented with, if you do not contribute of 
your substance to the other section. To say that we shall never 
get everyone of the same mind is as stupid an objection to Social- 
ism as we know of. Certainly, we do not expect a master class to 
be of the same mind as a slave class, especially if the master class 
want to lay down the law, therefore we wish to abolish class domin- 
ation. We can well understand the workman not being in agree- 
ment with the capitalist, because the capitalist would sooner feed 
them on dry bread and water than forego his own extravagances.. 


CLASS DISTINCTION. 


What is it that makes the difference in the conditions of the 
various sections of society? Is it a free and unfettered choice 
on the part of the workers that makes them select the indifferent 
food, bad clothing, and uncomfortable residences? Would anyone 
ever dream of saying that the worker prefers bad food rather than 
good ; second-hand clothing to new; slum hovels to mansions? 
No, the choice is not in that direction. The alternative is not 
either good or bad, but bad or none at all. Our position in society 
is that of wealth producers. Capitalism interferes and lays it 
down that we must receive wages in return for the wealth we 
produce, or, in other words, that they will only pay us our cost 
of subsistence. Those wages are fixed by competition so low that 
we can only buy the commonest of food and clothing, and live in, 
the slummiest of slums. 

It is not the teachings of Socialism that have made the class 
distinctions. We have only exposed those distinctions. We 
merely claim that every child born and allowed to live has a 
right to the many and varied things which Nature supplies and 
\ which society prescribes. If anyone deserves the best food, the. 
best clothing, the best houses, it is those who make them; and 
when the workers fully realise that they are unquestionably their 
own, they will have them. We have not made the classes, they 
have been made for us; but we do say, and will continue to say, 
until the distinctions of class are swept away, that the only title. 
‘to the best of everything is the willingness to contribute towards 
its production. We are determined to rehabilitate the worker in, 
his proper position. It has been stolen from him by force, and is 
_ held from him to-day. by force; but the time is fast approaching: 
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when the people in their might will rise and take back their own. 
The workers are rapidly becoming class conscious. They begin 
to see the smoke and hear the rattle of the guns in the class war, 
and we are doing all we possibly can to put an end to this class 
distinction. 


NO INCENTIVE. 


We are told that Socialism will destroy incentive. But what 
incentive does a drowning man, or a man in a burning house, 
require to save himself? Self-preservation is the natural incentive 
to all human beings, and it will soon become manifest to all 
members of the Social-Democracy that they must provide for 
themselves from Nature’s storehouse or they will suffer. But it 
may be that our opponents mean : What incentive will be offered to 
anyone to excel, or invent, or improve? When they have fully 
grasped what we mean by Social-Democracy, those doubts will 
immediately disappear. Men then will not need the trumpery 
allurements of to-day. They will strive to excel for the benefit it 
will confer on others. They will invent new things and improve 
‘old ones for the same reason. It will be their one great aim then 
ito do whatever they can as well as they can,*simply because it 
will afford pleasure to others. How many men to-day, even at 
‘great sacrifice to themselves, sing, recite, play instruments, and 
lecture, all to give pleasure to others? And I have known men 
to subscribe funds, and then devote many hours of their leisure, 
in order to get a friend of theirs elected to some post that they 
desire him to fill, and not a shadow of reward beyond the satisfac- 
tion that they have done what they believe best. 

The lack of incentive argument (if argument it can be called) 
is about the weakest of all the crowd of objections raised against 
Socialism. What incentive is there to-day for anyone? Even 
the most successful capitalist has not succeeded by his incentive, 
because he never knew whether he would succeed or fail. He 
struck out on a certain line, and by the exploitation of his work- 
people succeeded in amassing the wealth they created, and which 
rightly belongs to society. What incentive does the artist have 
in his hours of quiet toil in his studio? He does not know that 
his picture will be hung at the Academy, and, if it is not, much 
‘of his energy has been wasted. What incentive does the inventor 
receive? Is he sure that his invention will be appreciated and 
taken up? What incentive does the author or the novelist have? 
Does he know that the publishers will accept his MS.? Not for 
a moment. The whole thing is absurd. Those who paint, those 
“who invent, those who write, those who improve, those who dis- 

cover, all do it because it is natural to them—because they cannot 
help it. An artist will be an artist whether he is in the front rank 
or no. A novelist will write, even though his publisher smiles at 
his writings. The inventor will invent, even if his invention— 
vafter years of toil and anxiety—never sees daylight. Read the 
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lives of our great men, and it will be impossible to find a single 
‘one who became great in response to an offer of a golden reward. 
A genius is born, not made. And no system of society could 
make a genius of a man by offers of wealth or position. 


CHANGING OUR NATURE. 


There is one other common objection that I must refer to, and 
_ that will suffice. Our opponents say that it is all very nice, but 
we shall have to change human nature. Well, yes, they are about 
right ; as that is precisely what we want to do. Nothing changes 
human nature more quickly or more effectively than to change its 
environment. The nature of the landlord and capitalist is that of 
a parasite. We propose to make him an active member of an 
industrial community—to produce an equivalent for all his require- 
ments. We shall have then changed his nature. The worker 
to-day is a wage-slave, producing commodities for the market, 
and without the slightest interest in their quality or utility. We 
propose to make him a free member of society, occupying his 
time and talents in producing useful necessaries for himself and 
others. That will change his nature, beyond doubt. And so on, 
with all the evil and vicious callings generated by this accursed 
capitalist system of society. Change those callings to genial and 
useful occupations, and the nature of the vicious will be changed 
to good. 
We, Social-Democrats, therefore claim that as we are members 
of society, engaged in supplying the needs of society, we have a 
right to enjoy the comforts of society. Not only do we claim this 
in regard to the bare necessities of life, but we say in every walk 
in life we should be free. We speak of our economic freedom 
(which, by-the-way, has nothing to do with saving money), because 
under capitalism we shall always be economically enslaved. But 
beyond and above that, reaching away to the highest ideal man’s 
imagination can climb to, we say that if a perfect association is 
preferable to an imperfect one, then Social-Democracy is the 
nearest approach thereto we know of. We cannot reach a perfect 
ethical condition of life by ignoring the teachings of association. 
Science, art, genius, love, friendship, happiness, and progress 
are inseparable from association; but greed, avarice, jealousy, 
lying and deception are concomitant parts of individualism. 
But the dominant class do not wish to change either our nature 
or their own. They are comfortable as they are. They have 
their parasites and sycophants, their lickspittles and snobs who, 
for a little flattery and a higher emolument, will beslaver them 
with unctuous praise, and belittle every effort of the workers to 
_ break away from the thraldom which oppresses them. Mark the 
contemptuous tones in which the workers are always addressed. 
We are treated as quite different animals from themselves. The 
word ‘‘ workman ’’ is becoming a term of reproach, an epithet of 
opprobrium, in the mouths of the employing classes. Everything 
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is done and said to make us feel the smaliness of our position, our 
utter dependence upon our so-called masters. When we enter 
their presence we must doff our head-gear; when we speak to 
them we must address them with humility, and call them 
by a title they are not justified in having. Good manners 
and polite behaviour are commendable attributes in the workers ; 
but they are not practised by the ruling class towards them, nay, 
it is supposed to establish the superiority of these persons not to 
return them. The dignity of honest labour, the honour of in- 
dustry, and the grandeur of toil are trodden underfoot with 
an utter recklessness which is intended to hurt and insult the 
worker. Everywhere one turns, one is face to face with this. 


degradation of the worker. ‘‘ Workmen’s trains,’’ ‘ work- 
men’s dwellings,’? ‘‘ workmen’s compensation,’’ ‘‘ workmen’s 
hours,’’ ‘‘workmen’s wages,’’ ‘‘ workmen’s wives,’’ “ work- 
men’s  children,’’ ‘‘ workmen’s  lives,’’ and ‘‘ workmen’s 


deaths,’’ are all terms of contempt now, because they are 
only used in contradistinction to that other class which is not 
a working class. It must end, and we must end it. There is no 
disgrace in being a workman, but when one is made to feel that all 
the privileges of being a workman are conceded on sufferance by a 
class of idle and heartless exploiters, backed by their fawning 
whelps of the press, one is liable to forget the dignity of one’s 
honourable position as a workman, and to curse one’s oppressors 
in language more forcible than polite. Still it must end. And we 
Social-Democrats intend to hasten the end of this class domination 
as speedily and as peacefully as possible. To that end we say that 
two things are necessary if the conditions under which the workers. 
live to-day are to be terminated. We must have an _ ideat 
system to strive for, and we must have practical stepping-stones 
by which this ideal system may be reached. Both of these are 
supplied by the Social-Democratic Federation. Our stepping- 
stones are found in our programme, and our ideal state of society 
is a Co-operative Commonwealth, dominated only by Human 
Brotherhood. 

Strive with us, then, patiently and peacefully if possible, to 
sweep away this individualist capitalist system, and ring in the 
dawn of the new SocraL-DEemocracy. 
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THE RELIGION” OF «SOCIALISM: 


By KatuariInE St. Joun Conway. 


Part 1. 


One of the strangest experiences that can come to any girl 
or boy brought up amid the quiet routine of respectable middle- 
class life and trained to an unreasoning acceptance of the 
scheme of religion taught by the minister in his pulpit on the 
Sunday, or by the mother at home, is the discovery that 
there are vast multitudes of men and women living in the 
same world with ourselves, who not only do not accept the 
same religion, but who deny its authenticity, and practise an 
entirely different form of worship in obedience to a revelation 
which is as much a matter for devout belief to them as the — 
revelation of the four Gospels is to the Christian, whether of 
the Protestant or Catholic Church. 

In all probability the child will find his first wonder stayed 
by the comfortable assurance that the followers of the 
teachings of Confucius, or Buddha, or Mahomet, are all 
heathen, whose inward and spiritual darkness is in strange 
affinity with the darkness of their bodily skin. But if he has 
obtained any real insight into the beauty of the religions of 
other lands, and has the strong thirsty desire of most unhurt 
children for a justice as wide as the world, and truth as clear 
as the brook, he will long to sit at the feet of the great teachers 
of these differing creeds, listen to their actual words and enter 
into their thoughts of life and death that are the common lot 
of man. 

The human picture of the little ones gathered round the 
Christ is one which we all know, and knowing, love, In 
Edward Carpenter’s new book, as he tells of the great Indian 
teacher, Tilleinathan, ‘‘ with the pariah dog—the most 
scorned of all creatures—placed round his neck or eating out 
of one plate with himself,” we long again to have formed one 
of the group of disciples about him, and to have asked him, 
‘‘ What is your Religion?” 

And thinking thus of the many great teachers, and of the 
holy men who have lived in days gone by and moved about 
among the myriad tribes and nations, each sure of his revela- 
tion and of his mission to the suffering sons of earth, slowly 
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there has come to me the conception, or vision if you will, of 
the great teacher who would speak the religion of Socialism, 
and tell what manner of belief it is that has called men and 
women to suffer and to die for its upholding, and is now, in 
our own day, powerfully at work in our midst, freeing men’s 
minds and bidding them look up and live. 1 would you could 
see him also, with his grand broad forehead on which the sun- 
light ever loves to rest, and his plentiful, long-flowing, white 
hair and beard. There is much strength but little terror in 
his face. Children touch him fearlessly and never doubt for 
an answering smile. Men meet the kindly gleam of his eyes 
and feel the hot flush mount in their face for what they are 
and what they would be. As his broad, brown hand clasps 
theirs, women’s lips part with a little sigh of unconscious joy 
in him, or a longing they can scarcely put into words, that it 
had been theirs to cradle such a son in their arms, and to 
hold him to their breasts. He moves freely through the 
haunts ofmen. No door is ever shut against him; andif the 
ribald jest or brutal word is stayed at his appearing, it is 
because the speaker no longer has desire thereof. Deceit 
cannot live in his presence, and men and women are more 
likely to deliver up the sins of their lives to him in one great 
cry than to try and hide them from his gentle gaze. No class 
claims him for their own. Even his own kith and kin have 
ceased to think of special right in him. As he passes through 
the streets, men, women, and children lose their old eager 
desires and turn seeking to serve the suffering that they had 
only looked upon before, but that now they feel and long to 
relieve. 

One night there came to him a young man, who was acknow- 
ledged chief among his fellows. Rich in his forefather’s 
wealth, with a nature swift to gather joy from all that the 
world had to offer of real beauty, life was as one long space 
of sunshine to him, till he met the Teacher in the crowded 
street and came home heavy at heart, he knew not why, with 
an unrest that sweet music only made greater, and the wide 
glad sweep of lawn and trees from his study window turned 
to positive pain. 

‘* Tell me,” he said, What is it that has happened to me ? 
The tones of the great organ in the hall are as rich and deep 
as of yore, but they roll by me and I cannot feel their power. 
On the walls the pictures glow with their old wealth of colour- 
ing, and the statues convince my sight of their beauty, but I 
can find no joy in them. My books mock me with words 
that will not reach my brain, and the very comfort and delight 
of my home only drives me further into the darkness.” “Tell 
me,” he said, ‘* What hascome tome?  Isit fear of death, or 
of God, or the pressure of an unseen world upon me? For 
of a truth I feel that it is to thee that I must look for healing, 
even as it was thy glance that first robbed me of my rest.” 
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_ The Teacher’s face lit with a smile of wonderful kindness; 
but as he felt it the young man suddenly turned to gazing on 
the room in which he sat and marked for the first time the 
bareness of the boards, the scanty supper on the table, and 
the little ease which was offered by the narrow straw pallet 
in the corner. 

And from that he took te thinking of the squalid courts 
and alleys which he passed daily in his ridings to and fro, 
and of the weary men and women, and the ill-cared for chil- 
dren, who hurried out of the way of his horse’s hoofs. 

‘“« Yes,” the old man said, as if in answer to his thought, 
‘they have none of these things.”” Then his companion sat 
up straight as if some new and all unwelcome suggestion had 
come to him, and he would fain shake it off as men cast away 
a snake. 

““T know not what you mean,’ he said; but his eyes 
wavered and betrayed the lie of his lips. Moreover, he 
remembered as he sat there silent, how that men said cf the 
Teacher that he too had been rich aforetime, and that he had 
willingly given up of his wealth to others of greater need, and 
of choice now shared their hard lot. Then a great longing 
surged up in his heart, and all his old life seemed dull and 
worthless, and all his knowledge as nothing beside the truth 
that he felt the Teacher could reveal to him. 

‘¢ Ah! tell me,” he cried again, ‘“‘ what is it that you know 
of life ? What of man and of God? What is your religion”? 

The old man rose to his feet and flung wide the door, and 
bade his questioner look far out into the world as it lay under 
the light of the stars. 

«“ See!” he said, ‘‘there it lies—the world in which you and I 
have waked to life. Only one amongst a myriad of others. 
Only a speck in the vast of space, with forces at work within 
and without it of which men knownothing, or but faintly guess 
at, with a history of aeons all unwritten, the home of countless 
nations, tribes and tongues now past away beyond the memory 
of man. Millions of human beings have lived before us; it 
may be millions will come after. In the animals and the 
plants, nay in the very earth itself, we see forces at work like 
to those which hold us in their grasp. Yet now in these 
latter days you come to me and your fellow-man, and ask me 
—what is life ?” 

The pain of wide vision crept into the young man’s eyes, 
but he said nothing; only waited as one whom life had led to 
the threshold of his heart’s desire. 

Then the Teacher’s voice sank low, but the night was still 
and every word struck on the young man’s ear, as the blows 
of a deliverer’s sword on a prison door. 

. “Myson,” he said, ‘“I am not greatly wise, nor can I give 
you the whole proof. The wisdom of the past, and of the 
present, and of the future, will be needed ere that is laid before 
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the eyes of any man. But this I know, that Life is One, nor 
can anything that is, separate itself from the one life. And of 
God, the source of life. this only do I believe: that he 
willeth all life to perfection, all men to His own image, and 
can only be truly worshipped by those who, with the wisdom 
born of love consciously live, move and have their being in 
the one great whole of which we are each a part; know that 
for its full perfection, the perfection of each separate part is 
needed, and work for the destroying of all that would hinder 
fulness of life for themselves or for others. To love God is to 
enter into His love of perfect life, and to work against all that 
makes for death. And as men believe God good, so they 
crave for the untramelled operation of His will or law for all. 
For ‘ Liberty’ throughout the ages, men and women have 
fought and died, leaving witness to their invincible faith in 
the seed of perfection, born with every living thing, and in the 
presence in the world of all that that seed needs for its full 
and perfect development and fruition. The starvation of one 
life is ever caused by the greed of another ; and there can be 
no fulness of life for any one man without the fulness of life 
for all. In the words of the Christian religion, ‘no man can 
be saved alone.” ; 

The Teacher ceased speaking, but the hunger of the young 
man’s eyes showed that as yet the answer he craved had not 
been given him. ‘All was to traverse “twixt hope and 
despair.”” Then his master laid his hand on his shoulder, and 
drew nearer to the language of his life. 

‘© Do you see,” he said, ‘‘ yon towers and minarets of carved 
stone? When the sun’s first rays catch the gold cross upon 
the roof, the bell will ring out and summon the faithful chil- 
dren of the church to prayer, and to the very presence, so 
they claim, of their Master, Son of God, Son of Man, He who 
trod this earth in weakness, shame and pain, and died the 
death that they might enter into life. You know how the 
main altar will be surrounded with a worshipping throng. 
Even as I speak to you your memory brings back to your 
thoughts, the sudden tinkling of the silver bell, the soaring 
clouds of sweet-breathed incense and the subdued triumph of 
the organ’s music, conquered by the leaping notes of the 
boy singer’s Hail!” 

‘* You know it all, even as you know that at that moment. 
every worshipping heart is centred upon itself, striving alone 
to meet its God, seeking alone for pardon and uplifting ; nigh 
faint with the rapturous thought of heaven for itself, itself, 
itself. And I tell you, lad, though the words sound harshly 
iA your ear, that the outcome of that prayer is death and not 
ife. 

The hot blood surged up in the listener’s face, and he made 
a step forward as if he would strike the blasphemer down. 
But the Teacher’s loving smile forgave ere forgiveness was 
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sought, and the young man’s gaze fell before it. “I do not 
understand,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘No,” said the master: 
“Then bethink you. Under the shadow of that Cathedral 
wall lie a vast host ofsuffering, downtrodden, degraded menand 
women. Their ears are deaf to the throbbing passion of the 
music, their eyes are blind to any glorious vision, their hearts 
are too sunk in despair even to conceive of the meaning of a 
heaven. Moreover, why should—nay how can,—they heed 
the mere words of men who proclaim their belief in a God, 
the Father of all, and who worship the body of Christ, as 
representing in Itself the one body of humanity, and lifted up 
to draw all men unto it? How should they heed, I say, 
when the whole scheme of man’s life, every day, in its 
every deed, when the entire system of society is opposed 
to the worship of their lips, and the Church remains silent, 
nay evencountenances and upholds the evil. ‘‘ All men equally 
God’s children; all united in one body, members one of 
another, sothat the suffering of one is the suffering ofall. 
Let them live their creed. 


Again the Teacher paused. A strange light, almost of 
terror, filled the young man’s eyes. 


‘What would you?” the words were but half formed, but 
they fell on the old man’s ear like a challenge. 


‘What would I? ah! that which shall one day be. A 
sweeping away of the whole hideous mockery and sham, and 
the ushering in, in its stead of a religion of daily and hourly 
deed. A strong and manly realization that God works through 
men, and only so, and a flinging off of the paralizing, unnerv- 
ing influence of the craven creeds that pin men’s faith to 
forms and ceremonies, and to the efficacy of a pious impotence, 
and an acceptable worthlessness. A people seeking together 
‘life that they may live. A race of men and women who work 
together for the need of each, and who strive in every way 
that the powers of every man, woman, and child, may be 
called forth to the uttermost, that real wealth may abound 
and that never a beautiful picture, a glorious song, or a 
triumph over nature may be lost to the human race. I desire 
that men have faith in themselves, and I would the death 
among human beings of all meaning to the words ‘struggle for 
existence,’ except in so far as they shallsymbolise the constant 
striving after greater glory for the race; a fuller freedom, till 
in the possession of its perfect body at last, mankind enters 
into the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 

The night wind was rising, and as a long silence fell upon 
the two, it swept round the house with a moaning sound, 

The young man shivered, and laying his arm lovingly about 
his shoulders, the old man drew him into the house. 

‘Nay, come,” he said, “‘ we will sit down together, and I 
will show thee how these things shall be.” 
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It were too long to recall all the burning words that the 
Teacher spake that night, but in brief they ran somewhat 
after this fashion. 

“ To-day,” he said, ‘‘ in the more civilized part of the world 
at least, the workers are becoming roused to the community 
of their suffering. They know of each other’s woe and draw 
closer together, and thus derive a strange new strength. For 
such is the-law of their being. And they ask, ‘why do we 
suffer,’ and they find that it is not because the earth yields too 
little for the needs of all, but that a few in every land surfeit 
with too much, while the many lose all joy of life in a never- 
ending struggle with overwork, want and disease. Now, for 
many centuries, through an evil teaching, men thought that 
this was so because of some divine ordinance. But gradually 
as their knowledge grew, and they turned themselves to the 
very words of the great teachers who had won the hearts of 
the people long ago, they found that they had been deceived 
and led astray, and that the great and holy men of old had 
read God’s will far otherwise, and proclaimed his equal love 
for all, and His will that His children should live like brothers, 
sharing in his good gifts, and that the strong should help the 
weak.” 

“Then the bravest among them rose up in fierce anger, 
and began to study the means by which the few hadthus 
sucked unto themselves the life need of all. And they found 
that they had done it by seizing as their own all the land, 
with all that was above and below it, including all the wonder- 
ful works which the labour of past generations had made 
upon it, and by which men were enabled to make the earth 
yield her increase in ever fuller abundance, and distribute it 
swiftly to the north and the south, and the east and the west. 
Thus the many were left without any real means of life, and 
could only obtain it by paying heavy tribute to the holders of 
the land and the stored labours of the past. And as they had 
little or no money, they were wont to yield up all the produce 
of their labour to their masters, receiving back in return a 
a wage that they might live, they and their wives and their 
children, and work still further.” 

‘‘ Now that they might keep this power, the landlords and 
masters took into their hands the ruling of the lands that 
they might enact laws which should keep them secure in 
their stronghold. And they hired soldiers to fight for them 
abroad, and soldiers to fight for them at home, that their 
property, as they thought no shame to call that which was 
rightly the common inheritance, might be theirs and their 
childrens for all time. Thus they could punish all who 
rebelled against their power, and for many years the ignorance 
of the people left them with little need to fear.” 

‘‘ But now and again the desire for liberty and the right to 
work as free men for the commonweal rose strong in the 
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breasts of brave men and women alike, and they made their 
cause sacred with their singing as they marched to battle 
-against the oppressor, and with their blood when they fell 
beneath his might. And in our own day, with the widening 
of men’s hearts and minds through their greater knowledge 
of themselves and of the powers of nature and of the past, 
the doubt of the righteousness of our present manner of life, 
and the clear mockery of a religion that countenances it, is 
spreading like fire in a stubble field. The brave poor from 
their suffering, and the brave rich from their sympathy are 
heavy at heart, and the day is coming when the world shall 
be changed.” 

‘* And of the outward means by which it shall be so changed 
I cannot tell. In our own land in the old days, crusaders, 
for love of the Christ feared not to strike strong blows for the 
deliverance from the hands of unbelievers of the supposed 
tomb wherein His dead body was laid. It may be that under 
such blows again a system of life will fall which has buried 
beneath it the peace and the goodwill, the joy and the salva- 
tion which He lived His life to proclaim. It may be that 
with the incoming of the light of fuller life upon the people, 
the evil things that flourished in the darkness of ignorance 
will flee away. It may be that rich and poor alike will grow 
so oppressed with the sense of disease and sin, that they will 
wake to its cause, and together will seek for healing and the 
new life which is open for any nation, that will realize itself 
and live wholly, sanely and joyously towaras the fulness of time 
in which all the peoples shall have found life with 
them. But, however, these things may be, in the ruling and 
ordering of the days to come, men will see the will of the 
whole people at work, holding the land and the stored labour 
of the past as a common inheritance to be used for the common 
good of all. No strongman or woman shall be able to compel 
another to labour for them. But in all that is done and in 
the conditions of its doing the fullest life of the people shall be 
the object ; and men and women shall work together and not 
against one another, right gladly for the commonweal, and 
not in bitterness of spirit for the satisfying of the greed of the 
rich.” 

‘«‘ And it may be that the thoughts of men for the leading 
out of their children’s lives will be very different from what 
they are in these days of division and money worship. But 
whatever beautiful surroundings and opportunities of know- 

ledge are desired for them, these will be free and equal to all, 
and the day of learning shall never be done; and throughout 
their lives men’s leisure shall be full of glad hope for them, 
even as their old age shall be freed from anxiety and care. 
Moreover, the nation’s joy and mirth shall never be shadowed 
by the thought of the suffering of the weak apd defenceless ; 
for as in a home, the greater share of love and tendance shall 
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go to the blind, the halt and the lame, to the widow in her 
loneliness, and the orphans in their loss of a mother’s and a 
father’s love. Against the idler who will not work for the 
commonweal and the wicked who would work against it, 
alone, will the people give stern judgment. And in the days 
of long preparation, joyous work and abundant leisure with a 
peaceful old age secured such crimes will not long be known. 
When men once recognise each moment in the doings of the 
daily life of the world around them that they and their fellows 
are but members of the one body ; then will it be as reason- 
able for the hand to wound the head, or for the head to devise 
pain for the foot as for one man to seek to injure another.” 

“In our gatherings for worship then will we gain even 
clearer visions of full and perfect life, and vow ourselves yet 
again to its service, and through the brotherhood of man gain 
a real faith in the fatherhood of God. It may be that our love 
of life will extend itself to the animals and the plant life about 
us, so that for them also we might strive for conditions that 
lead to perfectness and* peace, to fullest life that they might 
give in their turn. For everywhere I read the working of the 
self-same law: ‘Even as we give we live: even as we hurt 
and hinder so we die.’ And to this end we will seek the 
fullest knowledge of the world around us, and of ourselves 
and of the past. We need fear no discovery of science that 
shall clash with our religion. That could only belong to the 
lives of men who could represent God as giving up to them 
the keys of heaven or hell, or as incarnate in forms or cere- 
monies, or as preferring one race or class or man to another. 
To us there is a lie lurking even in that glib phrase: ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number.’ For in eternal truth 
is it written that the ggod of one must be the good of all, and 
the good of all must be the good of each. Again, this only do 
I know, that Life is one, nor can anything that is separate 
itself from the One Life.” 

‘** And of death and the hereafter?’ whispered the lad, his 
face aglow with a light like to that of his master. 

“Nay, I know not,” said theold man. ‘It may be that 
in the fulness of life, death will vanish away. It may be that 
when men have resolved the discords of life into one grand 
sweet harmony that then our earth will join in the music of 
the spheres, and with the disappearance of all the forces that 
tend to wear away or lessen life, life only will remain. I 
cannot tell—this only I know, that you, my son, are come as 
is every other child of earth, that men might have life and 
have it more abundantly. At least he that worketh for life 
need not fear death, and he that worketh against it were 
better dead.” 

‘And I, what must I do?” asked the young man, and with 
the thought wf the great Teacher of the Brotherhood in his 
mind, the old man answered. 
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«Go, use all that thou hast for the service of the poor, and 
preach the glad tidings of a better life, that the rich and poor 
alike may be delivered from this living death.” 

‘* Baptise the children in the name of the Holy Spirit, that 

‘maketh for fullest life, and consecrate them to its service. 
Join the hands in marriage of those that love one another in 
deed and in truth, that they may work together the better for 
the service of their fellows. Bury the dead with the blessing 
of those for whom they have lived and worked, sure that to 
them no sorrow or suffering shall ever again come, and know 
that the Holy Spirit that worketh for life dwelleth in no 
temple made with hands, and loveth no one race more than 
any other, nor any one man more than his fellow; and that 
they that worship Him, worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” 

And the young man rose up and went out into the broad 
daylight as one who had seen God. 


THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. II. 
By J. Bruce GLasIER. 


It may seem doubtful whether the word “ Religion” should 
be retained as descriptive of any belief or duty which is 
approved by Socialists to-day. The word of itselfis so indefi- 
nite, and has hitherto been attached to so many erroneous 
conceptions of the facts of the world, and so many baneful 
social and ecclesiastical codes, that it is difficult to associate 
it without misunderstanding with the faith, hope, and love 
that is the quickening impulse of our principles. 

Yet it is true that, in a certain refined and restricted sense 
the word “ Religion” has ever denoted the highest faith and 
purpose of life professed by the peoples of the world; and that 
no other word embodying quite the same lofty idea seems, 
meanwhile, available tous. A new word might perhaps be 
adopted, which would be free from the cloyings of superstition 
and immorality that so closely adhere to the old term; but the 
new word would be as liable to be misinterpreted as the old, and 
would lack all the impress of imagination and emotion which 
the thoughts and deeds of the centuries have given it. 

Therefore it may be well to claim the word ‘“ Religion” for 
Socialism, as we claim all things that have come down the 
ages or have been given in our own time that can be used for 
the service of the commonweal. 

And by implying that Socialism has, or is, a religion— 
what must we be understood to mean? This and no more: 
that Socialism gives us our highest ideal of the conduct oflife, 
and calls from us the highest service of thought, emotion, and 
deed—that it is our aim and prophecy, and to it is due the 
utmost and gladdest devotion of all our gifts and powers. 

This, the religion of Socialism, is, I hold, an all sufficing 
religion of itself—so far as concerns the doings and relations 
of men and women in the visible world ; and I dissent from all 
attempts to ally or subordinate its mission as supplementary 
or complementary to any theological creed. It is important, 
it seems to me, that its independence of other creeds be clearly 
recognised, and that we steadfastly insist upon the principle: 
That Socialism has solely to do with the weal of society upon this 
planet—that tt derives its authority from no other veligion—and that 
its doors are open wide to all men and women, without preference 
whether they be Jews ov Gentiles, Christians or Mahommetans, 
Buddiusts or Atheists. 

In this respect Socialism cannot, I admit, claim to be more 
catholic and cosmopolitan than the commercial religion which it 
seeks to supplant. 

For it must be conceded that commercialism is no respecter 
of persons or creeds—that it robs and enriches alike the Jew 
and the Gentile. The Christian capitalist fleeces the Christian 
workman—the Jewish capitalist fleeces the Jewish workman— 
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the Atheist capitalist fleeces the Atheist workman; and in 
turn they all fleece one another; and every man, woman, or 
child—white, black, red, or yellow, between the zones of the 
poles—that comes within their power, no matter what spirit 
or idol they may worship, or what priesthood approves their 
abominations. 


It is a common imputation that Socialism is atheistical, or 
at least that its advocates are or have been mostly ‘“ Unbe- 
lievers.” This assertion is usually denied upon Socialist 
platforms—yet it has much truth. And why should we be 
reluctant to admit it? Surely we ought to be more concerned 
to bear faithful witness of our comrades and the cause, than 
to appease the bigotry of our opponents. To the thoughts 
and deeds of men who have avowed themselves infidels and 
Atheists we owe much of the modern scientific and militant 
Socialist movement. 


The founders and chief apostles of most of the various 
schools of Socialism in France, Germany, and Russia, from 
which we have derived the greater part of our ethics and 
economics, were Atheists; and the men and women who by 
their suffering and death for the cause have exemplified the 
highest altruism and bravery to which human nature has yet 
attained, have been in the majority of instances either Atheists 
or infidels of some sort. 


It savours strongly of ingratitude and betrayal, therefore, 
to seek either by protest or implication to disassociate our- 
selves from the splendid testimony of the genius and heroism 
of the apostles of our faith that are gone, because of the oblo- 
quy which ignorance and malevolence seeks to cast upon 
our propaganda. 


On the other hand, some well-intentioned people have 
striven and will strive to prove that Christianity and Socialism 
are identical,—or, at least, quite compatible and harmonious. 


Others, with an obvious, though perhaps unconscious, 
desire to keep on more stable ground, argue that Christianity 
is a metaphorical or spiritual expression of Socialism. Such 
discussions are interesting and perhaps in a degree instructive, 
but they are purely contingent, and have no standing 
whatever in the supreme tribunal of the minds of those who 
fearlessly and faithfully avail themselves of their reasoning 
and intuitional powers. They are survivals of the same intel- 
lectual ineptitude which in former days propounded the quaint 
theses : ‘‘ Is geology in harmony with the biblical account of 
the creation?” ‘Is natural science opposed to divine reve- 
lation?” ‘Can a Christian believe in evolution?” and the 
the like; and will quietly fall into desuetude after a little 
period of persistency, even as the latter have done. 

The feudal system was not adopted because of its special 
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fitness to vehicle the mission of Christian ethics, nor was it 
discarded because of its unfitness to that end. The modern 
capitalist-commercial system was not introduced on account 
of its admirable accordance with the practical precepts of the 
gospels—although not a few eminent Christians have justified 
it on that ground—nor will it be finally rejected because of the 
discovery of its discordance. 

And Socialism likewise is coming, and will abide, despite 
what can be alleged either for or against its conformity with 
the multitudinous notions of what are the essential principles 
of Christian polity. 

The utmost that can be claimed on behalf of Christian 
ethics or of the ethics of any of the religious creeds of the 
world, is that they provide an ideal of life towards which we 
should seek to direct our individual and social conduct,—that 
they give a motive or compulsion towards the highest rectitude 
of behaviour. Whether they appeal for authority to declar- 
ations of a divine will, or to the inner consciences of the people 
themselves, it is to the professed end that the thoughts and 
actions of mankind may be encouraged so far as they tend 
towards the well-being, and restrained so far as they make for 
the harm of society. Whatever professions religions may 
make over and above this—whether as revelations concerning 
the causation of the universe—the existence of a supreme 
being or a destiny beyond the grave, belong to the domain of 
speculative theology, and are extraneous to the essence of 
practical religion. 

And our claim for Socialism is that it fulfils—in its entire 
conception and purpose—this definition; and that by reason 
of its freedom from precarious elements of supernaturalism, 
and the forms and dogmas of sacerdotal sects, it is fitted to 
become universally accepted and adopted. Its authority 
comes not from legends, creeds or churches, but from the 
reason and social intuition of the people,—and no religion, 
whatever its assertion of divine appointment or patronage may 
have been, has succeeded in influencing for the good the 
social progress of mankind, except so far as its teaching has 
harmonized with the dictates of these faculties. 

What then is the prophecy of Socialism? What is the 
principle of conduct—the purpose and promise of life which it 
puts before us? Briefly stated this :— 

That the object of life, so far as we are conscious of it, is to 
live as abundantly and happily as possible—to use all our 
physical and mental faculties, freely and fully for the healthy 
growth, reproduction, and enjoyment of ourselves. 

That, however it may have been in former stages of the 
evolution of the race, we have now reached a plane of social- 
ization in which it is impossible for us to live as fully and 
happily as we would, and as we are convinced we could, 
except by the abandoning of all methods of living that cause 
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avoidable harm to others. That we recognise that we are all 
dependent upon each other for whatever physical or mental 
sustenance we enjoy above what would be possible were we 
each to live independently or wild in the fields and woods; 
and that it is only by co-operating and mutually helping to 
upbuild the highest common well-being and freedom of all, that 
the highest well-being and freedom of each can be obtained 
and made secure. 

We find, however, that society to-day is to a great and vital 
extent constructed on a contrary principle, so that each 
member or each family endeavours to obtain for itself the 
utmost of wealth and enjoyment it can obtain from others and 
yields in return as little as it can and that everyone seeks his 
own weal, or mostly so, regardless of the weal of his fellows. 
That as a result of this principle, operating through many cen- 
turies among people variously endowed and circumstanced, the 
chief means of subsistence and happiness have become the 
possession of a relatively small section of the community—the 
remaining section being doomed to comparative want and misery 

The immediate cause of this unequal social advantage is, 
that the land and industrial machinery—all the indispensible 
means of producing and exchanging wealth are held as the 
private and exclusive property of a relatively small number of 
people who are thus able to control and appropriate the labour 
of those whqare compelled, if they would live at all, to hire 
themselves 4 wage to the propertyowners. In consequence 
of this extraordinary inversion of social equity which enables 
a privileged class to live in idleness and the possession of 
riches—in some instances to almost a fabulous extent, while 
another class has to toil inordinately hard to obtain what in 
many instances barely suffices to keep its members alive—not 
only poverty, overtoil,and degrading social conditions prevail, 
but the meaning almost of life itself has been lost, and real 
social progress made well nigh impossible. 

Under Socialism this state of things would be entirely 
changed. Land and Capital, wealth of all kinds required for 
the needs and prosperity of the people, would be declared the 
common property, or rather for the common use of all. Work 
instead of being imposed upon one part of the population, 
would be engaged in by everyone capable of lending aid, and 
would consequently be as light, healthful, and pleasant as 
possible. All means of physical improvement and recreation, 

d all means of intellectual and artistic culture—science, art, 
song, the drama, and travel, would be freely given to and 
freely used by the community. 

The moral code of Socialism by which the structure 
of the new society would be upheld and safeguarded, 
would not be derived from authority and imposed, but would 
consist of the restraints and co-ordinations of individual 
doings adopted because of their self-evident advantage to one 
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and all. For Socialism affirms that deeds shall be determined 
to be right or wrong not because they may have been declared 
so by priesthoods, monarchs, or the customs or laws of 
privileged classes, but only in so far as they are perceived to 
be for the good or harm of society by the people composing 
it. Mere. repressive and prohibitive statutes, therefore, 
devised in the interest of individuals or sections of the 
community could have no place. 

The greater portion of the crime which afflicts society to- 
day is directly due to the unjust distribution of wealth, and 
the greed, lust and terror engendered by unequal social 
advantage; and so long as such conditions endure, not all the 
most beautiful precepts nor the most monstrous penal pro- 
hibitions that can be devised, not all the multiplication of 
political reforms, nor the magnification of sacerdotal surveil- 
ance, will avail to diminish it. 

So long as, for example, there exists, owing to unequal 
opportunities, riches side by side with poverty, or great riches 
side by side with lesser riches, or even great poverty side by 
side with lesser poverty, the poor or less fortunate will be 
tempted to covet, and theft together with its associate crimes 
will be encouraged. But were sufficient abundance obtainable 
freely or without unduly unequal effort by all, then the primary 
incentive to theft would be gone, and any manifestations of a 
purely selfish desire to gain without giving would be overcome 
by the social sense of wrong doing, and the loss of self and 
public respect which such acts would bring upon the 
perpetrators. 

This, in brief, is a statement of the application of the 
principles of Socialism to the reconstruction of Society. The 
prospect which such a change gives of the physical, intellectual 
and social culture of the race can only be dimly imagined by 
us. But surely we are justified in believing that with the 
eradication of poverty and the degradation and crime which 
accompany it—the elimination of waste of labour and wealth 
—the absence of worry and anxiety for the material wants 
of the future, and all the harmfal instincts and customs 
springing directly from the competition for selfish security 
and agrandisment— the race will reach a higher plane of 
activity and achievement than even the largest visioned per- 
Sa of the older religions could have formed a conception 
of. 

The reader may contrast this promise of Socialism with the 
promise of dogmatic Christianity, as revealed in its fulfilment 
up to our own time. 

_ Its failure to realize a state of society in which its moral 
injunctions might be effectively asserted—is acknowledged by 
its own apologists. War, grinding oppression, unequal laws 
hideous squalor, and insulting privilege have not been des. 
troyed. Theft, self-seeking, meanness, inequality, disregard of 
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our fellows’ lives, and all the sinsand follies forbidden in its deca- 
logue and numberless precepts, flourish luxuriantly under the 
shadow of its churches. It cannot reasonably be complained 
that it has not had an adequate opportunity. No religion has 
had, or is ever likely to have a fairer one. For a thousand 


years it was the sole religion of our land. It was supreme in’ 


the household, courts of law and parliament. It moulded 
our customs and fabricated our institutions. It had every 
scope to disseminate its spiritual influence and establish its 
polity. Its power was backed up by the civil and military 
forces of the state. It had abundant liberty, even unto licence. 

And now, with its avowed mission unaccomplished, its power 
is fast fading in the land. Its authority is perishing from the 
midst of the living institutions of the nation. Its visible 
presence is hardly manifest. In our workshops, offices, 
railway carriages, places of amusement, newspapers, public 
platforms, scientific societies, trades unions, municipal coun- 
cils, or parliament—in any place where the people work, 
discuss, administer, or amuse themselves; it never exhibits 
itself in any palpable form. What editor in these days would 
think of appealing to a text of scripture in support of his views 
on political or social topics? What politician, either in or 
out of Parliament, would invite ridicule upon himself by 
advising a certain policy or measure on the ground of 
its being in harmony with the epistles of St. Peter or St. 
Paul, or the sermons of Richard Baxter or Archbishop 
Tillotson? What merchant bears in mind the sayings of the 
Sermon on the Mount when making out his invoices, or palm- 
ing off inferior goods upon his customers? What workman 
would expect civility did he approach his masters for an 
increase in wages and back up his plea with a passage from 
the Old or New Testament? What body of shareholders 
would pocket with becoming humility a 24% dividend instead 
of a 5% one, on being assured that the difference had gone in 
allowing the workers something better than starvation wages, 
or in providing for the women and children whose husbands 
had been accidentally killed, under circumstances that barred 
any legal claim ? 

To the objection that Socialism has not yet been tried, and 
that it also may fail to fulfil its promise we may reply :— 

That whenever and wherever the principles of Socialism 
have even in part operated in society, they have increased 
the social well-being of the people ; and that whateyer exists 
in Christianity or any other religion that has in anywise 
exalted our conception of social duty, and whatever modi- 
fications of the inhumanity and destructiveness of the prevail- 
ing system of class privilege and commercialism exist in 
society to-day, owe their virtue to the elements of Socialism 
which they contain. 

And further, while it may be possible to believe that 
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Socialism never could be established, it is impossible to con- 
ceive of its being established, and at the same time to conceive 
how involuntary poverty or any of the great wrongs of the 
present system could endure. For, by the very terms of its con- 
ception, Socialism excludes the possibility of the existence of 
any form. of individual or class oppression. 

Socialism, therefore, is to us an ample and sufficing religion 
for the life that is; and isample in its ideal, to fill our hearts 
with the promise ofall that is essential to our full bodily and 
mental well being inallthe contingencies that our present destiny 
may impose upon us. -Its revelation has already inspired the 
highest qualities of song and art, laborious effort and heroic 
deeds; and as it becomes more fully accomplished in our 
midst, it will gift us with these in an abundance and richness 
the world has not yet known. 

And surely now, when the paradises and elysiums of the 
creeds are fast perishing from the hopes of men, it is time we 
were setting ourselves to the realization of our fullest hopes of 
life upon earth. And, surely, the marvellous instruments 
which science and industry aftord us for increasing our 
national wealth—the great social instincts which have 
been quickened during the past centuries of varied civil and 
industrial activity—the clear perception by the peoples of 
most civilised countries of the interdependence and mutual 
obligations of all men which finds expression in the sentiment 
of universal brotherhood, that leaps out in poetry and oratory 
if seldom yet in deeds—surely, these and many other great 
epoch characteristics which we see around us to-day, endow 
us with a purpose and power at least as efficacious for the 
realization of our religion, as the omnipotence which the 
children of the earlier centuries attributed to their gods. 

And so, firm of faith and willing of deed, we stand by the 
altar of a Religion for which many of the bravest and most 
gifted souls of this age have offered their lives; the Nihilist 
men and women who have been done to death in Siberian 
mines and on Russian scaffolds—the men and women who 
stood behind the barricades of the Commune of Paris till 
their bodies fell riddled and mangled in the ditches—the 
Chicago Anarchists, who elected to die together rather than 
palter one word of their principles—these, and the hundreds of 
men and women of all lands who have incurred persecution, 
imprisonment and death for the Religion of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. 

, Friends, they believed in no God! They fought, suftered, 
and died—not in the hope of gaining for themselves a heaven, 
or in the tear of being thrust into a hell, beyond the grave; 
but in the hope of making a heaven for you and me and all 
mankind upon earth, and for ever taking away the terror of 
the hell that consumes our bodies and souls evenas we live— 
the martyrs of the Religion of Socialism, - 
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SOCIALISM UNMASKED ; 


OR, 
THE LETTERS OF A SCRIBE TO AN OLD 


PAL, JIM MOGGINS, SOCIALIST. 


Reply on Receiving a Letter from Jim Moggins stating 
that he had become a Socialist. 


My Dear Jim, 

You think I shall be surprised to hear that you have 
become a Socialist, but you are wrong, Jim. It is as natural 
for a Radical to turn Socialist as it is for a duck to swim. 
Socialism is the sequel to Radicalism. A few years ago the 
Radicals used to complain that the Tories had stolen their 
clothes — meaning their programme. Well, to-day the 
Socialists are not only stealing the clothes, but the Radicals 
themselves. 

Socialist speeches, you say, have imbued you with new 
life and hope. Happy Jim! I'm sorry for you, all the same. 
You see, Jim, I’ve heard those speeches over and over again, 
For nearly a century past Radicals have played with more or 
less success on the same tune—the inherent discontent of 
humanity. The Socialists are playing it in a different key to 
new accompaniment, but it’s the same old tune, Jim. 

What is the secret of popular agitation? Everybody 
wants a little more than they've got. A good many have an 
inherent dislike to the work on which they are engaged. ‘The 
majority are possessed with a desire to change places with 
someone better off than themselves. ‘This is partly owing to 


capacity for spending being equal, whilst earning powers are 
limited by strength or ability of the individual. 

This being so, the recipe for a democratic speech is 
‘simple, and never varies :. Dwell on the hardship and poverty 
of the poor, mix carefully with one portion of soft soap ; 
add two parts of wicked capitalist, and stir the whele 
together with promises ad. lib. 


By the way, soft soap is in great demand amongst 
Socialists. I saw an advertisement in the Labour Leader 
recently headed “ How to Make Your Own Soap.” 

In making up the recipe. I have given, care is taken to 
avoid any reference to drink as being a cause of poverty, 
distress, and unemployment. You must also avoid hinting 
that in a Socialist State-this will be rendered impossible, 
because alcohol, then being a State monopoly, together with 
all other commodities, the allowance will be. limited, and 
stopped altogether when the State officers are satisfied that a 
man’s labour value to the community is injured by the con- 
sumption of intoxicants. 


Radicals have used the foregoing tactics with more or 
less success for many years. Now Socialists have entered the 
arena and are playing the same game, and beating their 
quondam friends hand over fist. . 

The Socialists have discovered how easily electors have 
been caught by promises of Land Nationalisation, the cheap 
loaf—by the way, Jim, how much are you paying for a loaf 
now ?—so they say: 

‘“Here’s a party that gets into power by promising the 
working mana few slices of wealth. We can go one better 
than that, eh? We will go the whole hog. Offer the work- 
ing man all the capital, all the houses, machinery, ships and 
everything else of value, and the votes are ours.” 

. Remember it’s your vote they’ want, Jim; and all the wild 
promises are made in order to play’on your credulity. Socia- 


lists themselves know this and admit it when they fall out 
amongst themselves. 


Have you ever heard of the Socialist Party of Great 


Britain? It as a young party, and as you know, children 
and fools have the reputation of telling unpleasant truths. 
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That being so listen to what the youthful S.P. of G.B. Says in 
its manifesto about their comrades of the Independent Labour 
Party :— 


“The LLP. is in reality run by a set of job-hunters, whose 
only apparent political principle is to catch votes on varying 
pretexts by still more varying means.” 


Socialist speakers and writers are chiefly recruited from the 
Radical ranks, and are, therefore, past masters in the art of 
bluffing. Ido not want to hurt your feelings, Jim, but let me 
tell you, in confidence, as an old pal, that you're being “ had.” 
Mind, I don’t say its anything to your discredit you’ve been 
gulled. You're only one among thousands. 

It’s like this. You live by the toil of your muscles. Most 
of the men I speak of live by their wits. Having lived and 
worked by your side they know the easiest way to get hold of 
you is to rub in plenty of soft soap. They tell you what a 
good fellow you are. “ Greed is not the strongest passion of 
the human heart. A much stronger passion is vanity,” writes 
Mr. Robert Blatchford. Referring to a Socialist candidate at 
a bye-election, he mentions the reason of success. It was not 
because he promised reforms, but because the candidate “ loved 
them.” ‘He loves the people—he loves the people,” repeats 
the author of Merrie England. ‘“ The fact is, we Socialists 
have studied human nature,’ he observes elsewhere. He 
might have added “the soft side of human nature.” Love 
and promises are cheap. Remember when you were single 
you used to take your best girl out on Sunday and “pitch the 
fairy tales.” Then on Monday mornings you used to. tell 
your shopmates how soft girls were ; how they’d believe any- 
thing you said if you only declared that you loved them. 

I suppose it has never struck your innocent mind that the 
same old game is being played on you, and every mother’s son, 
only in a different way, and for another purpose—namely, to 
obtain your vote. 

There was a time, many years ago, when an elector could 
get a crisp fiver fora vote. Then the Radicals found a much 
cheaper plan was to promise the voters that if they were 
elected they would get a share of other people’s property. 
When bribery was stopped by legislation they thought the 
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game would be in their own hands. They reckoned without 
the Socialists, who are promising everything and giving away 
their kind love wholesale. 

What shall we see next? Perhaps something like this :— 


Which will you have ? 


Radical Froth or Socialistann Gasman 


A Pint of Beer or Kind Love? 


There you have the problem in a nutshell—or, rather, a jug. 

The fact is, Jim, Socialism is based on fundamental 
blarney and nonsense. If, as adherents claim, it is an exact 
science, there could be only one interpretation of its prin- 
ciples. As itis, there are five or six distinct groups in this 
country, with as many newspapers, each giving its own version 
of Socialism. 

Socialism, they tell you, is inevitable—look how it is 
spreading. It is bound to become universal. 

Well, Jim, lunacy is spreading, but let us hope because it 
is on the increase it is not a sign that it will become 
universal. 

“Socialism,” says Mr. Blatchford in his “Merrie England,” 
is “terribly just, implacably honest.” In the pages of the 
same “classic ’’ we are informed that :— 

‘““Whatsoever you are you are what your forefathers, your 
circumstances, and your companions have made you. You did 
not make yourself, therefore you have no right to yourself.” 

In a signed article in his journal the same writer says :— 

“Tt (Socialism) means that every woman and man on the 
earth shall be the master of her or his own body and soul.” 

Again, in ‘“ God and my Neighbour,” he observes :— 

“But I think my stronger, and deeper, and more perma- 
nent feeling is, that when we die we die finally, and for us 
there is no more life at all.” 

You see it’s like this, Jim. 
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First he says you've no right to yourself, because you did 
not make yourself. That’s scientific Socialism. 

But under the new order you will be master of your own 
body and soul. That's scientific Socialism, too. 

Likewise, though you will, under Socialism, own your 
own soul, you have'nt got a soul. That’s scientific 
Socialism, too. 

You see at a glance how terribly just—how implacably 
onest Socialism is, Jim. 

Its going to take from you something you have got and 
give it back to you. 

Then its going to make you a present of something you 
have’nt got—according to Socialism—which never existed. 

If you have ever read anything more ridiculous, send it 
along. Socialism is nonsense; consequently, its exponents 
cannot help writing nonsense. 

The author of the words quoted has declared that he loves 
you. That is a statement. If a man making professions of 
such a character devotes hours of his time in writing a book 
to make men and women believe that the Christian religion 
is a sham; that,so far as the future life is concerned, their 
outlook is the same as that of the brutes of the field; I say I 
am entitled to question his love for his fellow-men. 

Only a few weeks ago he blazoned forth in large type on 
the front page of his journal :— 

“The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ declares that the ethics 
of Socialism are identical with the ethics of Christianity.” 

The purpose was obvious; it was to mislead the unthink- 
ing into the belief that Socialism was identical with Chris- 
tianity. It was a sop for those misguided people who call 
themselves Christian Socialists. 

You will find, as I have already mentioned, that Socialists 
are divided amongst themselves; they have rival organisa- 
tions, rival journals in which they fling mud at one another, 
sometimes openly, at others covertly, by methods well under- 
stood by journalists. 

You know that one of the tenets of Socialism is to elimi- 
nate competition. All rivalry in trade and commerce is to 
be dispensed with. 
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If this is part and parcel of Socialism—if we are to have 
no competition—why is it that Socialists themselves cannot 
dispense with opposition? ‘They, as a party, are not so over- 
burdened with money that they can afford to waste funds. 
They have every need to nurse their financial resources and 
practise economy. Why, then, do they not practise what 
they preach ? 

That is a question over which you may ponder, Jim, and 
submit to the next speaker you hear advocating Socialism. 
I heard the question put once, and the answer made the 
audience laugh. That you may live until you receive a 
satisfactory reply is the only harm I wish you; and in that 
event Old Parr will have to look to his laurels. 


Your Old Pal, 
THE SCRIBES 
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Reply to a Letter Received from Jim Moggins in which he 
deties The Scribe to deny that the Working Man is being 
Robbed of the just fruits of his Labour. 

My Dear Jim, 

You say you are amazed at the stupidity of people who 
cannot see eye to eye with you. Alas, it has always been 
thus, Jim, and the time, money, energy and talk devoted to 
make all men and women think alike in religious, political, 
and economic questions is something appalling. There is only 
one thing upon which the majority of frail humanity appears 
to be unanimous, and that is in eating and drinking and having 
a good time. Their principles: are aptly summed up by a- 
boy’s pronouncement at a Sunday School treat. The parson, 
observing that the lad was helping himself generously to an» 
indigestible collection of food, patted him on the back and 
said : ) 

“My boy, have you ever read that little book entitled, : 
‘What to eat, what to drink, and what to avoid’ ?”’ 

“No, sir,” replied the youth, with his mouth full; “I eats - 
all I can get and drinks all I can, and I avoids busting.” 
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I gather from your letter that you are like the youthful 
gormand. You've been sampling all the ridiculous and fan- 
tastic utterances of Socialist agitators, and are now filied with 
indignation. But remember the boy, Jim, and avoid “ busting.” 
You say the bosses are a set of thieves, who are daily robbing 
you of a part of your just earnings, that under existing cir- 
cumstances you are a “ wage slave.” 

May I offer you one piece of advice, Jim, and that is to 
resolve that the theory of economics which you have accepted 
shall not influence you in your daily toil. You see the theory 
may be wrong. If so, it will not be the first. But there can 
be no doubt about the fact that you have to live, like the rest 
of us, by your labour. Therefore, do not, like the dog in the 
fable, drop the substance for the shadow. 

I am certain that many workmen are being ruined 
morally and materially by Socialistic doctrines, because 
directly a man becomes imbued with the idea that he is not 
receiving full recompense for his labours he thinks himself 
justified in doing as little as he can for his employer. The 
consequence is that his labour, which is to him his stock-in- 
trade, depreciates in value, and when business slackens down 
he is one of the first to get the “sack.” 

Of course, Socialist leaders and writers do not mind; it 
does not matter to them what happens to you individually. 
They only consider mankind collectively; they love you 
collectively as a means of advancing Socialism. Socialists, 
as we have been told by members of their own party, include 
men who are “job-hunters,” who seek to catch votes by 
“various pretexts.”” They want your votes, and if in order to 
secure them it is necessary to fill your minds with doctrines 
calculated to ruin you body and soul, what do they care‘ 
The advancement of Socialism, their stepping-stone to power, 
is the end they have in view. They know if you are thrown 
out of employment because you have followed their doctrines, 
you will curse the employers, the capitalists, and everyone 
except the real authors of your misery. 

Accept all you hear spoken by Socialists with, not a 
grain, but a big lump of salt. I will not call them liars, but 
they are often strangers to the truth. IH you think Iam too 
severe, Jim, listen to the evidence of Mr. Robert Blatchford, 
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who, I am sure, would not unjustly traduce his Socialist pals, 
the agitators. He says :— 

“The agitator is not a nice man. He disturbs the 
general calm, he shakes old and rotten institutions with a 
rude hand; he tramples on shams; he injures old-established 
reputations; he bawls out shameful truths from the house- 
tops; he is fierce and noisy; uses strong language, and very 
often in his rage against wrong, or in the heat of his grief 
over unmerited suffering, he mixes truth with error, and carries 
his righteous denunciation to the point of injustice.” 


“Error,” here, means what Mr. Winston Churchill would 
term “‘ terminological inexactitudes.” The fact is the agitators 
in question are utterly unscrupulous, twisting economic facts 
to suit their own purpose, which is to poison your mind 
against your employers and work. Take my advice, Jim, do 
a fair day’s work, and be content to look forward to the time 
when the State will take care of your surplus earnings, and 
see that you do_not spend them in sprees or amusements. 
Think of the pleasant time you will have when there is only 
one employer—the State. One foreman—a State official, 
who will be paid to see that you do your full share of 
work. 

How those State-paid foremen will stick together! It will 
be no use complaining of a foreman’s tyranny. There will 
be no calling men out on strike to protest against unfair 
treatment. You see, Jim, there will be no Trades Unions, 
because each one will be working, not for himself, but for the 
“common good of all.” The individual will exist for the 
good of the community, and the State. The Socialist M.P.’s 
and the agitators who are now working so hard at street 
corners, “without fee or reward,” will not be Trades’ Union 
officials then, they will be the bosses, no longer drawing their 
salaries from Trades’ Union funds but the State coffers, 
which have been filled from the proceeds of confiscated 
property. 

If you did go on strike, the State, holding all the wealth, 
would be able to starve you out in a week. The Socialists 
make no provision for Trades Unions or Strikes in their pro- 
gramme. If you have a row with the State-paid foreman 
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you will not be able to throw up your job and go elsewhere, 
because all the other shops will be under State control. If 
you went to another place the State foreman would want to 
know your record, and having heard it he would doubtless tell 
you to go back to your old job. It will probably dawn on 
your mind now, Jim, why Socialist speakers who have so 
much to say on most subjects, are dumb when you ask them 
how labour will be organised in a Socialist State. 


In your letter I notice that you defy me to contradict the 
proposition that labour is the source of all wealth, and that 
the capitalist, having the means of production, is exploiting 
your labour, and appropriating the greater part of your 
earnings, or as Karl Marx puts it, the “surplus value” of 

labour. 


Very well, I accept your challenge, for the statement has 
won more working-men over to Socialism than anything else 
which has been said or written. It is only half a truth, and, 
as one poet has said: “A le which is half a truth is ever the 
blackest of lies.” 


Why? Because it is so plausible, and so deceptive to 
those who do not understand economics. 


Labour does not produce all wealth. Labour produces 
a fixed quantity, which it cannot multiply. That is to say, if 
a tailor, working ten hours a day, is able to make one suit of 
clothes and no more in that time, he cannot make two in the 
same time on any other day. That is what I mean when I 
assert that labour cannot multiply itself. 


There are means and conditions under which labour can 
and does increase its output by the introduction of another 
agency. I will give an illustration to make my meaning 
clear :— 

Ten men ina workshop are, we will presume, employed 
in making hats, without the aid of machinery. Each man 
makes one hat per day, so that the total product is ten hats. 
Labour left to itself will not increase that output. But 
eventually a man, who has invented hat-making machinery, 
comes along and supplies the shop with apparatus which 

, enables each of those ten men, working the same number of 
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hours, to manufacture ten hats in a day, or one hundred 
altogether. Here is the difference put plainly: 


* XO) ae Sa 
x pS Axl ee ee 
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x KBR idly Lily Rives Sorgiee eat eee 
The produce of the hand The produce of hand labour of ten 
labour of ten men. men and machinery combined. 


There you see the big pile is the result, not of labour 
alone, but labour aided by machinery. Assuming that the 
value of the hand labour expended on the ten hats was five 
shillings per hat, or £2 10s. in all, we see that machinery has 
produced additional value to the amount of £22 Ios., as the 
hand labour expended in making the 100 hats remained the 
same. 


Your Socialist friends assert that you are being robbed, 
because the employer gives you the £2 tos., the value of the 
hand labour, and keeps the balance, though not always the 
whole, to pay for the machine, and depreciation, the inventor, 
the traveller who sells the hats, the carriage, the material, the 
office and other necessary expenses. Labour, too, has received 
an advantage, not only in an increase of wages, which have 
advanced from 25 to 75 per cent. since the general introduc- 
tion of machinery, but gained as a consumer by the fact that 
machinery has cheapened production, and the price of goods. 


Capital, like machinery, is an instrument for producing 
wealth. You could not, for instance build a ship without 
capital to buy the material and pay for the labour. When 
you go to work you bargain for cash down as soon as you 
have finished your week’s labour. Capital has to wait until 
the ship is finished and made its first trip before it receives a 
return on the outlay. The ship may be wrecked on its first 
voyage and never earn a cent. Capital bears the risk of loss. 
Labour has taken no risk in the venture. 


ah 


If it is true, as you say, that labour is the sole source of 
wealth, if capitalists are making enormous profits out of your 
labour, why do not the labour leaders, who profess such love 
and sympathy for the unemployed and sweatéd _ toilers, 
organise labour themselves? They have plenty of capital 
ready at hand. 

The Trades Unions with their £5,0c0,ooo funds, mostly 
invested in Government Stock, shares, and gilt-edged securi- 
ties, could supply a few thousand pounds for the purchase of 
machinery and material. They would have ample security 
in the “surplus value” of labour, which they now tell you is 
appropriated by the capitalists. 

Why do thev not do this? Put that question to their 
speakers. You will never get a satisfactory answer that will 
bear commonsense investigation. But I will tell you, Jim, 
the real and only answer. The reason Socialists do not 
endeavour to organise labour on Socialistic lines is because 
whenever attempts have been made to do so, they have 
always proved MISERABLE FAILURES. 

Your Old, Pal, 
PAG SCRIBE, 


Jim writes, stating that Socialism is desirable because it 
would do away with Competition and Waste, and organise 
Industry on a scientific basis. 

My Dear Jim, 

Was it not Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who said he would not waste his time in going wool gathering 
with Socialists? Ican only say, after reading your last letter, 
that it is a pity you do not follow his example. You seem to 
accept the deductions of your new friends with a faith that 
is touching in one at your time of life. 

Society, you sav, wants reorganising because there are 
unemployed,—because some men accumulate vast wealth. 
The arguments you advance are illogical, and the deductions 
you draw from facts are false, although they may appear to 
you correct and unanswerable because you know of no other. 

Let me explain how this is possible. When a youth was 
asked what made the boy, Casabianca, stand on the burning 
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deck, he replied: ‘Because if he sat down he would burn 
his trousers.’ He gave what appeared to him was a most 
reasonable and practicable cause, having regard to the fact 
that the deck was on fire. The real reason, filial sense of 
duty, did not occur to him. In a like manner you jump at 
wrong conclusions because you have not taken into considera- 
tion all the facts. 


You say that in a Socialist State waste will be eliminated. 
I have read all about it. ‘‘ Merrie England” devotes a whole 
chapter to details of the saving which would be effected. 
Where there are six or a dozen shops in a street now selling 
the same goods, one would suffice. In one industry alone, Mr. 
Blatchford tells us, “ A vast number of clerks, agents, travel- 
lers, canvassers, advertisers will be dispensed with, the salaries 
of managers will be almost entirely saved, and the cost of 
distribution be cut down fully seventy-five per cent.” 


What a saving! Seventy-five per cent. Think of the 
wages that represents! Hundreds of thousands of journalists, 
travellers, agents, clerks, paper makers, shop assistants, can- 
vassers, managers, carriers, drivers, carters, stablemen—all 
dispeused with under this economical Socialism, AND ALL 
THROWN OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


You can see now, Jim, how illogical these clever Socialists 
are when they go woolgathering. They condemn machinery 
because it saves labour and causes unemployment, and at the 
same time invite you to support Socialism because it will 
save labour and so cause more unemployment. 


The other day the Middlesbrough Branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants passed a resolution in 
favour of the nationalisation of railways. What did Mr. 
Richard Bell, M.P., tell them in reply to this resolution! He 
told them that if effect was given to their wish and the rail- 
ways were nationalised, thousands of railwaymen would have 
to suffer, as, with the removal of competition, there would be 
a good deal of surplus labour. And Mr. Bell, remember, is 
not an employer ; he is the paid representative of the railway 
servants in Parliament. 


Socialists, of course, will say that all this will be put 
right under Socialism. But how? 
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This is a question Socialists avoid. Mr. Robert Blatchford, 
however, has stepped into the breach. Referring to a critic, 
he says :— 


‘But this intelligent editor will not allow us to interfere 
because, by stopping the waste, we should throw a number of 
men out of. work.” 


To solve the problem he takes the case of a salt worker, 
and then proceeds :— 


“Half the domestic salt is wasted. Double the price, and 
save half the-salt.. Then only half as much would be bought. 
Therefore, only half as much would be made. Therefore, the 
salt-makers, who now work twelve hours a day, need only 
work six hours a day.” 


O, wonderful Nunquam! What clever bunkum. 


This, then, is the remedy for averting unemployment in 
the Socialist State. Double the prices. We shall not be able 
to live on salt alone, even in a Socialist State. 


If the railways are nationalised, we are to double the 
fares for passengers and merchandise. Double the price of 
produce, and the cost of distribution. That is the way to save 
75 percent. Let the baker double the price of his bread so 
that he need only work six hours a day. The grocer his 
grocery, the tailor his clothes. Double the price of every- 
thing. This is the remedy for unemployment! 


Isn’t it wonderful? Isn’t it all so simple? You save 
75 percent. on the cost of distribution by increasing it by 
100 per cent., and then, on top of that you add 100 per cent. to 
the cost of production. Behold, comrades, the economics of 
Socialism !-—the scientific Socialism which is advancing 
by leapsand bounds. How “terribly just ’—how “implacably 
honest” it is. It’s marvellous. Do not weep, Jim; who told 
you Simple Simon was dead? 


A Socialist manifesto states that ‘‘the interests of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the master class,” 
and calls on the workers to take over the Government. This 
is nothing more than a proposal to turn society upside down. 
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Is it possible, even if you invert society, to keep it in such a 
position ?. Leteus see:— 


GOVERNMENT. 


= “AIQUIYORIY “at 
be | —yey1de_Q snd inoqe7T yenueyy 
Mental Labour plus 
Capital. | ee os 
‘Teqide 


snjd ino0qe’y] [vues 
Manual Labour plus Capital— 
viz., Machinery. 
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Soctety: NATURAL FORMATION. Society: SOCIALISTS IMAGINARY 
INVERTED. 


If we invest, by imagination, the first diagram with life, 
as a human hive, we should see individuals continually rising 
from one section to the other, even from the base to the top, 
like the Right Hon. John Burns, who was once the Social 
Democratic Federation. Parliamentary candidate for Notting- 
ham. On the other hand, we should see many fall, for there 
is a continuous process of progress and retrogression in the 
human family. The ab’est rise and secure the highest place 
by sheer talent, ability, or cheek. Turn Society upside down, 
and ask yourself how long it would remain thus? The mass, 
being top-heavy, would fall by natural forces, and the same 
qualities would rise to the top. If Socialism was practicable, 
the masses might change their masters, and what capital 
remained in the country would be in different hands, but it 
would still be in the hands of the directors of industry, other- 
wise production would cease and anarchy and famine reign. 


Mind rules matter, Jim. Brains will always come ‘out 


top. We can give men equal opportunities—but not the 
equal brains to use them. If it had been intended that all 


men should be equal, they would have been endowed by 
Nature witi equal talent, equal strength, and equal appetites. 


In a Socialist State there would have to be a Govern- 
ment, and it needs no prophet to predict that it would be the 
biggest numerically that the world had ever seen. If 
Socialists’ dreams are realised, it would also be the wealthiest, 
because, in addition to ordinary revenue, it would have 
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Or 


possession of all the rent, surplus value of labour, assuming 
there could be any, when the cost of production was doubled. 

If you talk to a Socialist agitator, Jim, about dividing 
up the wealth and land amongst the people, he will laugh in 
your face and quickly tell you that you do not understand 
what Socialism means. ‘The State, he declares, will hold all 
for “the common good of all.” And who will be the State ? 
“Why the Socialist rulers, the leaders and agitators.” 

The State will hold it—not you. The thousands of 
officers in the industrial army will take care of all your 
surplus wealth. Then the members of the Socialist Parlia- 
ment will want their share. They will pay themselves on 
their own valuation, and this, I should say, at a very modest 
estimate would be £5,000 per annum for each one. In the 
end we should find the formation of society under Socialism 
something as under :— 


| State Rulers. 
State Officers of Industry and State 
Trustees of State Capital. 


| State Manual Wage Earners. 


Society: Socraristic Narurat I°ORMATION. 


The army of State industrial officers may seem large, but 
you must remember that every position of responsibility at 
present occupied by a private individuil with hmited 
authority, will, in a Socialist State, be filled by a State 
official, who will have control, not merely over your work in 
the shop, but over your whole life. 

You will be State fed, clothed, housed, and amused (?) ; 
even the barman, who will draw your daily State allowance 
of State beer, will be a State official, whose duty it will be to 
see that you do not get into a drunken state to drown your 
sorrows over the tyranny of the Socialist State. 

So you showed my last letter to a Socialist, and he said 
I knew nothing about Socialism. I may tell you, Jim, that 
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that is the last refuge of a Socialist when you put him inan | 
awkward corner. “Ah!” they exclaim, “but that’s not real 
Socialism. Socialism means so and so,” and then they begin 

to shuffle. Not long ago, in a public debate, I quoted a 
passage from the work of a well-known Fabian, which put 

a very different light on Socialism to what he had been advo- 
cating? What did he reply? Why, that the writer in 
question knew no more about Socialism than a pig knew 
about the inside of a waistcoat pocket. Yet Mr. Blatchford 
vows that “Practical Socialism is so simple that a child can 
understand it.” 


It was my intention, when I commenced this letter, to 
show you how Socialists juggle with figures to support their 
oft repeated cry that the workers are being robbed of a share 
of their wealth. On another occasion I hope to deal with 
this, and in the meantime I will suggest that you should look 
in those standard encyclopedias, to which some Socialists 
refer you, for a definition of Socialism, and compare for your- 
self the statistics referring to the progress made by the mass 
of the people, both in wealth and wages, and what is equally 
important to all, the improvement in health brought about by 
sanitary legislation. I would also refer you to the statistics 
showing continuous increase in the number of aliens who 
come to these shores and swell the labour market and increase 
the number of our own unemployed. England to-day is not 
only the dumping ground of all surplus manufactured goods, 
but also of surplus foreign labour. Upon these, the primary 


causes of much of the existing distress, they are absolutely 
dumb. 


My object, Jim, has been to present a few points for you 
to consider, before committing yourself wholly to Socialism. 
I cannot of course pretend to exhaust the subject in sixteen 
pages, but I have endeavoured to convey enough argument to 
make you pause and think over the matter carefully. In the 
meanwhile I still remain, j 


Your OldoPalk 
THE *SCRIBIG 
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